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The gentle twilight on its wings of balm 

H Hovered through all the summer sunset heaven; 
| On earth and sea rested the wondrous calm, 

| That like a blessing to the hour is given. 


i Where a broad stream drew near the open sea, 
H A bird had chirped its song of sweet farewell; 
i A flower, just past its prime, upon the lea 


i Breathed its last fragrance ere its petals fell. 


H And there was one who that day watched the flower, 
And said, “I, too, erelong, shall pass away ;” 

To whom the sweetness of the twilight hour 

| Suggested thought of her own fading day. 


p Once she had bounded lightly as the fawn, 
Her eye all brightness and her laugh all glee, 

| Her cheeks as rosy as the clouds of morn, 
And life a dream of better things to be. 


Love had been hers, and friends, and beauty rare; j 
Yes, though her bloom departed with her years, 

|! And silvery white is now the once bright hair 

| Where not a thread of youthful hue appears. 


Dim is the eye whose glance was once so clear, 
Ww And weak the hand so deft in days of old; 
| Feeble the step, grown feebler with each year, 
4 But ah! the kindly heart has not grown cold. 


The step may falter, but the soul is strong, 
And loses naught of faith and simple trust; 

Hi Life’s journey, all so short, and yet so long, 

“fn Hath verified her faith—“ The Lord is just.” 


i She reads, with calm submission to his will, 

| And true thanksgiving for his blessings sweet, 
| The holy cherished promises that fill 

Her well-worn Bible—guides for wandering feet. 


Thus we will leave her, while upon her face 
Shines the reflection of her spirit’s peace, 
Lending to aged features lines of grace 
No art can give, nor fashion’s skill increase. 


ADVENTURES OF AERONAUTS. . 


We present our readers on the next page 
with an engraving of a curious machine, in- 
vented by an ingenious Frenchman, with the 
hope that it would realize the favorite dream 
of aeronauts, and be useful in navigating the 
vast fields of the atmosphere. The machin- 
ery was ready, but alas! the power to use it 
is yet among the objects unattained. If, 
however, the invention missed its aim, it 
showed conclusively that nosmall amount of 
talent was exercised in its construction. 


‘The day when we shall take aerial journevs 


to our friends (if the wind is favorable), with 
no more hesitation than we now feel as we 
step on board the cars propelled by steam, is 
yet a prospective one, but who knows, after 
what has been, what may be? For our part, 
we wait with patience for the good things 
coming, ready to give our share of applause 
when the great inventor shall make his ap- 
pearance. Meanwhile, we are far from de- 
spising our present less airy but very accept- 
able means of locomotion, though we may 
have dreams of future excursions through 
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the air rocked on the undulating waves of the 
atmosphere, a splendid panorama spread out 
underneath us, and our heart as light as our 
fragile car. Arousing from such meditations, 
we sally forth to hail the first horse car, and 
jolt peevishly home, rather surprised, on the 
whole, that so simple an achievement has not 
been attained long before the present time. 
But we will turn from anticipations of the 
future to the more tangible history of the 
past in connection with the balloon. 

It was the discovery of hydrogen gas by 
Cavendish, in England, daring the latter 
part of the last century, and of its extraordi- 
nary lightness—weighing only about one 
thirteenth as much as common air—which 
first suggested the possibiltty of using it as a 
means of lifting heavy bodies into the air, 
thus navigating it as the ocean is by ships. 
The experiment was first tried by Cavallo 
the electrician, in 1772, on a small scale, and 
with little suecess. The following year, 
June 5, the brothers Stephen and Joseph de 
Montgolfier, paper manufacturers at Anno- 
nay, near Lyons, sent up a Montgolfiere, or 
balloon raised by rarefied air. They had 
previously tried hydrogen gas without suc- 
cess, since it escaped through the pores of 
the paper ballon, as they named the hydro- 
gen machine. This first successful ascent 
was with a balloon 110 feet in circumference, 
and of the capacity of 23,000 French cubic 
feet, made of coarse linen lined with paper, 
and weighing five hundred pounds. As the 
air within was heated through the aperture 
in the bottom, the mass swelled out, and 


~ when liberated, quickly rose in the air; as 


the heat escaped, it gradually returned to 
the surface. The next August a balloon ca- 
pable of holding hydrogen gas was sent up 
from Paris; but it was held by a rope 100 feet 
long, so that it should not escape. This ex- 


cited the greatest interest among all classes, 


and even the common people saluted it with 
respect. The same month another was al- 
lowed to go up, which continued in the air 
nearly an hour, and descended five leagues 
from Paris. After several intervening trials, 
on November 21, M. Pilatre de Rozier and 


the Marquis d’ Arlandes performed success- 


fully the hazardous and, till then, untried 
enterprise of navigating the air in a mont- 
golfiere. The next ascent was also made 
from Paris by Messrs. Charles and Robert in 
a hydrogen balloon, December 1. They 
alighted in an hour and three-quarters at 


Nesle, twenty-five miles from Paris, M., 


Charles immediately reascended alone. The 
sun had set; but it soon rose again to him, 
as he said, “I was in the only illuminated 
ebject, all the rest of nature being sunk in 


shadow.” He descended safely in thirty-five 


minutes, nine miles distant from the point 
started from. In this expedition the fall of 
the barometer and thermometer was noticed ; 
the first indicated an elevation of about 9700 
feet. The thermometer sank to 21° Fah. 
In this voyage the first suspicions were ex- 
cited of currents of air flowing in different 


directions at different elevations. The cost 
of this balloon was about $2000, half of it 
being expended for gas. In March, 1784, 
M. Blanchard ascended from Paris in a bal- 
loon to which wings were attached, with a 
rudder and a parachute; but the first proved 
utterly useless for controlling the move- 
ments of the balloon. In the last he sent 
down a dog, which was landed safely. In 
September of the same year, the Duke de 
Chartres, afterwards Orleans, went up with 
Messrs. Robert and Charles and another per- 
son, passing a distance of 135 miles in five 
hours. Aerial voyages now became frequent, 
and were unattended by any incidents of in- 
terest. In June, 1785, occurred the first fa- 
tal disaster. M. Rozier, the one who first 
ventured to trust himself in a balloon, at- 
tempted, with a young man named Romaine 
Laine, to cross from France over to England 
in a hydrogen balloon, to which a small 
montgolfiere was attached below, for the 
purpose of being used asa regulator. The 
hydrogen, by its expansion in the rarer at- 
mosphere above, pressed down through the 
tubular neck of the balloon, and reaching 
the fire of the montgolfiere, the whole body 
of this gas was inflamed, and the voyagers 
were precipitated upon the rocks near the 
seashore. 


It was not long before balloons began to 


be considered important auxiliaries in the 
science of war, and during the French revo- 
lution one was assigned to each of the re- 
publican armies. The first balloon used in 
this manner was manned by two officers, 
who communicated by means of flags or 


slips of paper the information gained by 


their observations to the troops below. The 
most favorable height they found to be eight 
or nine hundred feet, though they mounted 
at times 2500 feet in the air. These experi- 
ments, however, were soon abandoned. The 
use made of balloons in our own late war is 


yet fresh in the minds of all, 
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The Fortress of Ham. 


Passing over several interesting aerial 
voyages, we would next notice the one made 
in 1836 by Messrs. Holland, Mason and 
Green, of London. The balloon was unusu- 
ally large, being about sixty feet high and 
fifty feet in diameter, containing 85,000 cubic 
feet. It was furnished with provisions for a 
fortnight, instruments of great variety, cloth- 
ing in abundance, and an apparatus for 
warming coffee and provisions by the heat 
developed in slaking lime, They set out at 
130 P.M. on November 7, and were wafted 
by a moderate breeze towards the southeast. 
In the evening they crossed over the chan- 
nel near Dover, and during the night passed 
over many towns and villages of France. 
The lighted streets of these, as they sailed 
through the air above them, presented a most 
beautiful sight. But the city of Liege, with 
the countless brilliant fires of its iron works, 
and the murmur of its busy population, ex- 
ceeded all other objects in beauty and inter- 
est. Intense darkness soon succeeded, and 
the voyagers lost all knowledge of the course 
they were pursuing, or the rate at which 
they were travelling. A long rope which they 
trailed along sometimes, reached the surface, 
and warned them to throw out ballast and’ 


gain a greater elevation. At 3.30 A. M., in 
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the midst of impenetrable darkness and pro- 
found silence, there came from the balloon a 
noise like an explosion, succeeded by a sec- 
ond and third report, and accompanied with 
great rustling of the silk and shaking of 
the car. It proved to be the effect produced 
by the collapsing of the balloon, when the air 
within became condénsed into less space, 
and by its swelling out from the expansion 
of the air as it rose into a rarer atmosphere. 
At 5.10 in the morning they were at an ele- 
vation of 12,000 feet, gaining a view spread 
over an area of three hundred miles diame- 
ter. At 6.15 the sun rose to them. It set 
as they descended; and rose and set again, 
and at last appeared the third time ascend- 
ing the horizon. On approaching the surface 
in the morning, the aeronauts were entirely 
ignorant whether they had arrived at the 
plains of Poland or the steppes of Russia. 
The locality in which, after many attempts, 
they succeeded in finding a resting-place, 
proved to be in the Duchy of Nassau, about 
two leagues from the town of Weilburg, a 
distance of five hundred miles from London, 
which they had accomplished in eighteen 
hours. Much more might be written in re- 
gard to aerial voyages did time and space 


permit. 


THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 


Tradition bas assigned the honor of build- 
ing the castle of Ham to Louis of Luxem- 
burg, about the year 1490, but tradition in 
this, as in many other instances, is at fault, 
- for the ancient fortress evidently dates back 
further in the past than the fifteenth century. 
Among the ornaments and carvings, the 
arms of Luxemburg are nowhere to be seen, 
while the letter J is constantly recurring 
between the girdles. These girdles symbol- 
ize au unmarried person, and J is the first 
letter of Jane, which undisputed facts lead 
to an inference in regard to the original 
owner of the fortress of Ham; for Robert la 
Bar had an only daughter, whose name was 


Jane, and who was heiress of the Counts of 
Soisson, Marles and the lands of Ham. It 


was this Jane who was dowered, on her 
marriage with Louis of Luxemburg, July 16, 
1485, with the famous castle of Ham, which 
was then just rebuilt and newly fortified. 


The building which served once as the resi- 
dence of the governor is the most ancient of 


those seen in the interior of the fort. It was 
built by order of the brother of Charles V1., 
Duke of Orleans, as is proved by the shield 
covered with countless fleur-de-lis. Letters 
from the king, dated May 22d, 1404, gave to 
this prinee confirmed possession of the lands 
and rents belonging to the domain of Ham, 
which he had bought of Marie de Bar, and 


allowed him to retain in peerage the county 
of Soissons, Ham, in Vermandois, ete. The 
castle, which is situated in the midst of foul 
marshes, is formed of four round towers 
built at the angles of a long square. These 
towers are joined by exceedingly high walls, 


provided with embrasures and loopholes, 
which constituted a formidable rampart in 


the fifteenth century. Two square towers 
are erected in the space between the round 
towers, and overlook the two entrances to 
the fortress; one of the doors is new closed 
up, and the bridge that led to it has been 


destroyed. A 
The chief tower, facing to the east, is im- 
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posing on account of its great bulk; it is 
more than ninety feet high, and of equal di- 
ameter; the walls are of rough stone, faced 
on the outside with freestone, and are more 
than thirty feet thick; it is divided into three 


| 


stories, forming three hexagonal halls. In 
the lower, in the thickness of the walls, are 
twelve very long and narrow cells; dungeons 
for the safe keeping of unfortunate prisoners, 


The inscription, “ My best,” placed over the 
entrance by the constable, was perhaps in- 


tended to express that he hoped to find his 
“best” here at the worst point of his 
fortunes, 

The sculptures of the place are curious, 
especially one representing a bearded person 


with long hair, holding a mutilated shield. 
After the death of the constable, Louis of 
Luxemburg, the domain of Ham was brought 
into the house of Vendome by his eldest 
daughter, Marie of Luxemburg, on her sec- 
ond marriage, in 1487, with Francis of Bour- 
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The Fortress of Ham. 


bon. This lady was attached to the chateau 
of Ham, and often passed much of her time 
there. At this castle was born in 1491, Fran- 
cis of Bourbon, the companion in arms and 
misfortune of Francis I. at Pavia, a disastrous 
page in French history; in 1494, Antoinette 
de Bourbon, afterwards Duchess of Guise, 
and mother of the distinguished Duke of 
Guise, who won back Calais for the French. 
About this time the English attacked Ham, 
and Anne of Sarrebruche valiantly defended 
the fortress with a hundred lances belonging 
to the Duke of Vendome, forcing the English 
to raise the siege, But when the town at- 
tempted to resist the Spanish invasion, in 
1557, it was not so fortunate. After St. Quen- 
tin had fallen into the hands of the Span- 
iards, Philip Il. came with all his army to 
take possession of the town and castle of 
Ham. The place, though well and faithfully 
defended by Peter Chappius and Adrian de 
Pisseleu, lords of Hally, aided by a few Seotch 
companies, was carried by assault on the 12th 
of September, by means of a breach opened 
in both the eastern tower and curtain by the 
cannons of Philip I1., who, in the space of 
three days had discharged more than two 
thousand balls against the walls. The pride 
of the Spaniards was lowered by the recap- 
ture of Calais and the conquest of Guires and 
De Thionville; there was little trouble about 
coming to terms; peace was signed at Cateau- 
Cambresis. April 3, 1559, Ham was restored 
to France at the same time with St. Quen- 
tin and Catelet. 

Passing into the possession of members of 
the families of Coucy, De Bar, Luxemburg, 
Vendome and . Navarre, Ham was at length 
annexed to the crown of Henry lV. For 
more than a century past the fortress has 
been used as a prison more than as a warlike 
position. In this capacity its walls have held 
a number of celebrated personages, among 
them Jacques Cassard, of Nantes, the brave 
sailor, thrown into prison by a lettre de ca- 
chet of Cardinal Fleury, and who died in 
1740; Count de Marboeuf, Lautrec and Mi- 
rabeau; the republicans, Bourdon, Chasles, 
Duhern, Choudieu, Victor Hugues; the roy- 
alists, Vibray, Montmorency, Choiseul, Po- 
lignac; under the empire a few journalists, 
cardinals and Spanish priests; under the 
restoration, the captain of the Medusa; in 
1830, the signers ef the famous “ ordon- 
nances,” De Polignac, De Peyronnet, De 
Ranville and Chanterlauze; since that time, 
the Duchess of Berry and Louis Napoleon, 


the story of whose incarceration from 1840 
to 1846 is so well known, The view of the 
fortress of Ham, on page 110, will give the 
reader a very good idea of the appearance of 
this fine old castle. The town of Ham is 
situated about sixty miles from Paris. 

In this celebrated fortress Joan of Arc 
spent a few days before being surrendered to 
the English, and she was probably the most 
distinguished of the captives it has contained, 
if we except Louis Napoleon. The touching 
history of the fair young peasant girl is a 
household tale, but we cannot refrain from a 
glance into its pathetic details. The “ Maid 
of Orleans”—the correct orthography of 
whose name is Darc—was born January 6, 
1410, in the village of Domremy, in Lorraine; 
her parents were poor, but pious and respect- 
able. Owing to the poverty of her father, 
she being one of five children, Jeanne re- 
ceived no instruction, but was accustomed to 
out-of-door duties, such as the tending of 
sheep and the riding of horses to and from 
the watering-place. 

The neighborhood of Domremy abounded 
in superstitions, and at the same time sym- 
pathized with the Orleans party in the divi- 
sions which rent the kingdom of France. 
Jeanne d’Are shared both in the political 
excitement and the religious enthusiasm; 
imaginative and devout, she loved to medi- 
tate on the legends of the virgin, and espe- 
cially, it seems, dwelt upon a current proph- 
ecy that a virgin should deliver France from 
her enemies. At the age of thirteen she be- 


‘gan to believe herself the subject of super- 


natural visitations, spoke of voices that she 
heard and visions that she saw; and, at 
eighteen, was possessed by the idea that she 
was called to deliver her country and crown 
her king. An outrage upon her native vil- 
lage by some roving Burgundians raised this 
belief to a purpose; her “voices” impor- 
tuned her to enter upon her mission by ap- 
plying to Baudricourt, governor of Vancou- 
leurs; and this, by the aid of an uncle, she 
did in May, 1428. The governor, after some 
delay, granted her an audience, but treated 
her pretensions with such scorn that she re- 
turned to her uncle. The fortunes of the 
dauphin, however, were desperate, and Bau- 
dricourt, pressed by her entreaties, sent her to 
Chinon, where Charles held his court. We 
all know the sad fate of the martyred maid- 
en who won such wonderful victories at the 
first, to be deserted in her reverses by her 
king, for whom she fought. 


The accompanying engraving gives a fine 
view of this institution. The college was 
founded in 1882, having a president, seven 
professors, sixty students, a library of nine 
thousand volumes, and a medical department 
in Philadelphia. The building is handsome, 


Wit 


of Doric architecture, four stories high and 
one hundred and fifty feet long. It is built 
of brick, and painted white on the outside. 
The town of Gettysburg, rendered memor- 
able during the war, is situated on high 
ground, in the midst of a fertile farming 
country, at the intersection of several im- 
portant roads with the turnpike from Phila- 
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delphia to Pittsburg. It is one hundred and 
fourteen miles west of the former, and thir- 
ty-six miles southwest of Harrisburg. It will 
always have a prominent and _ illustrious 
place in American history; and thousands 
of hearts have thrilled with the most intense 
anxiety or the keenest sor- 
row at mention of the name. 
The bloody battle of Gettys- 
burg is now a thing of the 
past, and the name is written 
side by side with those of 
many other fields where con- 
tending armies mingled in 
conflict, and the sod drank in 
their life blood; and none 
witnessed a more fearful fight 
than that which has made 
Gettysburg famous. 

Time has not passed so 
rapidly but we can remember 
the anxious hours which we 
passed while waiting for news 
from the field. The army had 
just changed commanders. 
Hooker, who had commanded 
at Chancellorsville, which 
battle was fought on the 8d 
of May, 1863, and forced to 
retreat, had given place to 
General Meade,who possessed 
the confidence of the admin- 
istration, but who was not 
generally known to the coun- 
try, except as corps com 
mander. It has always been 
contended that Gen. Hooker 
should have retained his po- 
sition as head of the army, 
for that all his plans were 
matured for engaging Gen. 
Lee, and that General Meade 
only followed such as he 
mapped. This is a question 
which future historians must 
settle to their own satisfac- 
tion, for we have nothing to do with it. We 
have always liked Hooker—so have we liked 
Meade. The former was a bold dashing 
general, who served his country in a faithful 
manner, even fighting “above the clouds” 
for glory and to end the war; while the latter 
is modest and retiring, and makes but little 
noise in the world. 
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Toronto, Canada. 


TORONTO, 


The city of Toronto, formerly York, the 
capital of Upper Canada, is situated in York 
County, on a well protected bay of Lake On- 
tario. It is regularly laid out on a plateau 
which extends backward from the lake a 
distance of three miles to a ridge of high 
ground, forming the northern boundary of 
the city and the connecting village of York- 
ville. The town is distinguished for the 
number and costliness of its places of public 
worship, which are numerous, exclusive of 
various religious meeting-houses which do 
not claim the name of churches, St. James, 
which is the cathedral church of the Angli- 
can communion, and a fine Gothic edifice, 
was erected in 1852, at an expense of $130,000. 


CANADA. 


the free principle, and other separate schools 
belonging to the Roman Catholics, which 
have shared in the public educational grant 
in proportion to the number in attendance, 
Of the denominational collegiate institu- 
tions there are several which have a high 
provincial standing. . Among them we would 
mention Trinity College, belonging to the 
Church of England; St. Michael’s College, 
Roman Catholic; and Knox’s College, the 
theological institution of the Free Church 
Presbyterians. The benevolent institutions 
are numerous and well-sustained, both by 
public endowment and private subscription. 
They include among others, the General Hos- 
pital, which had originally an endowment of 


NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS, TOBONTO, CANADA. 


Many others might be enumerated, but we 
forbear, only mentioning the fact that To- 
ronto is a bishop’s see of both the English 
Episcopal and Roman Catholic Church. Our 
engraving gives a fine view of the building 
of the normal and model schools at Toronto. 
The education®! institutions of the city in- 
clude the department for Upper Canada, oc- 
cupying in conjunction with the above-men- 
tioned schools, a handsome building and 
ample grounds in the centre of the city; the 
Toronto University and University College, 
for the use of which, a building, the most 
elaborate and showy in the province, was 
provided in 1859, at a cost of $420,000; and 
the Upper Canada College, which is an imi- 
tation in a modified form of Harrow and 
Rugby schools in England, intended as a 
preparatory school for the University Col- 
lege. Beside these, there is a grammar school 
supported by a public grant and the fees of 
students; common schools, established on 


public lands, beside a yearly grant from the 
provincial parliament; the Lunatic Asylum, 
supported by a special tax, and capable of 
accommodating a large number of patients; 
a House of Industry, dependent in part on 
municipal support ; the House of Providence, 
dependent upon the Catholics; the House of 
the Sisters of Merey; and’ the Protestant 


Orphan Asylum, dependent also on private 


generosity. Beside the buildings already 
noticed, are many others, all of which, how- 
ever, are surpassed for elaborateness and 
beauty by Osgood Hall, the temple of the 
law for the whole of the western province. 
In this building the sittings of the chief 
courts of the province have been held, includ- 
ing the Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas, 
the Court of Chancery and the Court of 
Error and Appeal. The Benchers of, the 
Law Society have their headquarters here; 
and out of the funds belonging to this, cor- 
poration, and by means of an additional 


, 
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government grant, the hall in its present 
costly state was erected. The city is muni- 
cipally divided into wards, each of which 
returns annually to the common council 
two aldermen and two councilmen. The 
mayor is also elected annually. The two 
classes of municipal officials sit and deliber- 
ate in one chamber; but the powers of the 
councilmen are not magisterial, like those of 
the aldermen and mayor. 

Toronto has only been known by that name 
since 1834, when it was incorporated as a 
city. In 1791, when a parliamentary con- 
stitution was first given to the province of 
Upper Canada, the capital was placed by 
royai proclamation at Niagara Point, near 
the mouth of the river of that name; and 
at that time the’ site of the city of Toronto 
was occupied by a few families of Mississauga 
Indians. In 1794, the place was selected by 
Governor Simcoe as the site of a town, and 
early in the present century it was chosen 
as the seat of government in place of Niag- 
ara. Its distance from the frontier by the 
land route was its chief military recom- 
mendation, for it had no natural defences, 
and was easily reduced by the invading 
American force in the war of 1812—14. On 
economic grounds, its central position made 


it eligible as the seat of the executive and 
chief courts of law. But it was probably 
even still more recommended by the com- 
mercial advantages of a natural harbor, 
which is formed with but little artificial im- 
provement by the deposits of a sluggish 
stream entering the lake on the eastern boun- 
dary of the city, and on which the lake 
sands have accumulated, until a peninsula 
has been formed, extending in a curved line 
south and west for a distance of three miles, 
and thus creating a fine basin of smooth wa- 
ter for the protection of shipping. Sv late as 
1817, the population of the town of York 
was only 1200, and in 1826 it was but 1677. 
Two years after its incorporation as a city, 
its population had increased to 9652. It suf- 
fered severely from the insurrection of 1837, 
being the headquarters of the rebellion, and 
also by the removal of the seat of government 
to Kingston, after the union of the provinces 
in 1841. In 1849 the seat of government was 
temporarily restored, and again in 1855; and 
its progress from the first named period, 
twenty-three years ago, although decided, has 
been. necessarily fluctuating, on account of 
the changes incidental to the alternating 
system of locating the seat of government 
for the united province. 


NEPAUL AND ITS CAPITAL. 


The city of Khatmandu, of which we give 
a fine engraving on page 115, is the capital 
and chief city of Nepaul, an independent 
kingdom of Hindostan. It is situated on 
the east bank of the Bishnmulty, and ex- 
tends along the river about ‘a mile. The 
breadth of the place, however, is inconsid- 
erable, in no part exceeding half a mile. 
The houses of Khatmandu are built of brick 
and tile, and often have enclosed balconies 
of wood carved in a peculiar style. Some of 
the temples are very large, mostly of brick, 
with two, three and four sloping roofs; they 
are sometimes splendidly gilt, producing a 
very showy and pleasing effect. The city is 
the chief residence of the rajah, and from its 
fine situation and prepossessing appearance, 
may claim to rank among the most beautiful 
cities of the east. 

The kingdom of Nepaul is intersected by 
several large rivers, some of them having 
their soufces on the table-land of Thibet, 
beyond the Himalaya, through which they 


force their way by narrow chasms of the 
most appalling depth ; the most important of 
these streams are the Gogra and Gunga 
The greater part of the kingdom belongs to 
the Himalaya region, only a tract about 
twenty miles wide lying within the plain 
which stretches southward from the base of 
the mountains. Some of thesmountain sum- 
mits are of stupendous height, among them 
Mt, Everest (29,002 feet), the highest known 
mduntain in the world. From the northern 
boundary, which lies within the limit of per- 
petual snow, the elevations gradually sink 
into lower and lower hills, separated by fine 
valleys, among which is the great valley of 
Nepaul, about nine miles wide, twelve miles 
long, and four thousand feet above the sea, 
At the foot of these hills a belt of forest ex- 
tends, running east and west through the 
entire length.of the country, and reaching 
within¢en miles of the southern frontiers 
this is succeeded by the Terre (marsh) or 
Terreeana, a‘ black, level, humid, malarious 
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region, from ten to twenty miles broad, 
skirting the frontier of the Bengal provinces 
and Oude, and covered with dense jungle. 
Among minerals, iron, lead and copper are 
found; and gold and silver are said to exist, 
though they are considered to be very scarce, 
if not entirely wanting. The bamboo, rattan, 
sugarcane, pineapple, and various tropieal 
fruits alternate with the oak, pine, barley, 
millet, etc. A large portion of the land is 
cultivated in terraces and irrigated with the 
greatest care; the staple article of food is 
rice, and several varieties of it are cultivated 
in cold and dry places, even where snow 
falls. The poorer classes eke out their sus- 
tenance with roots and herbs, Although 
the number of horned cattle is not great, 
there are large flocks of sheep, some of which 
are of great size, with fine wool, and from 
their milk the Nepaulese make cheese, 
Thibet furnishes the country with horses, 
Elephants and tigers exist, though not in 
great numbers, black bears of great size, 
hogs, the hog deer, hares, foxes and jackals ; 
the woods are filled with peculiar birds, and 
the rivers abound in fish. 

The inhabitants of Nepaul are made up of 
a variety of races, the dominant people being 
Gorkhas, a tribe of Mongol origin, Hindoos 
in religion, who conquered the country about 
the close of the eighteenth century, This 
people have enlisted in large numbers in the 


British East India army, and their services, 


particularly at the siege of Delhi, have caused 
them to be looked upon as valuable soldiers ; 
for, though incapable of much endurance, 
they are trusty and brave. Many Hindoos 
from Chitore settled in Nepaul at the time 
of the Mohammedan invasion, and some of 
them have preserved their blood pure to the 
present time, while others have intermarried 
with Chinese and Tartars. The Hindoos 
are found chiefly in the west, while the east 
is peopled with aboriginal tribes. The New- 
ars, the most powerful of these, are an in- 
dustrious, agricultural and commercial peo- 
ple, more advanced in the mechanical arts 
than the mountain tribes, ingenious and 
peaceable, excessively dirty, of middle size 
and great strength, with round flat faces, 
small eyes, broad noses and open counte- 
nances. These people are Buddhists in re- 
ligion to a great extent, but have a priesthood 
of theirown. Their arts have mostly been 
introduced from Thibet. Some coarse cot- 
ton cloth is made, and the natives work very 
well in iron, copper and brass, and are good 


carpenters, though they never use the saw. 
The trade of the country is not of much im- 
portance, being injured by government mo- 
nopolies, but a considerable quantity of tim- 
ber is floated down the rivers and finds a 
market chiefly at Calcutta. The govern- 
ment is strictly despotic, and the whole pop- 
ulation is liable to military service in times 
of public danger, though not trained to 
arms. 

Of the history of Nepeul but little is known 
until the invasion of the Gorkhas in 1768, 
but it appears never to have been subject to 
the Moguls or any other great Asiatic con- 
querors. A war with Thibet in which it 
became involved in 1790, led to hostilities 
with the emperor of China, who, regarding 
himself as the protector of the lamas, sent 
an army of 70,000 men against the Nepaulese, 
and extorted from them a nominal submis- 
sion. A treaty of commerce was concluded 
with the British in 1792, and from 1802 to 
1804 the latter had a political resident at the 
court of Khatmandu, 

Meanwhile, the country had been dis- 
turbed with intestine feuds, during which 
it is remarkable that its boundaries were en- 
larged on all sides. In consequence of the 
repeated encroachments of the rajah upon 
the East India Company’s territories, the 
British made war in 1814, and invaded the 
eountry on the west frontier, where their 
troops met with repeated losses, and their 
commander, General Gillespie, was slain. In 
the following year, however, the campaign 
under Sir David Octerlony was attended 
with very different results, The victory of 


“Malowa, the capitulation of the famous Ne- 


paulese commander, Ameer Singh, and 
finally the rapid advance of the victors to- 
wards Khatmandu, obliged the rajah to make 
peace, and a treaty was signed on terms very 
favorable to the British,in March, 1816. The 
later history of Nepaul is identical with that 
of its prime minister, Jung Bahadoor Coom- 
aranagee, The second son of a general who 
commanded part of the rajah’s army on the 
northwest frontier, he early attracted atten- 
tion and won the love of the soldiers by his 
daring and adventurous spirit. He engaged 
in a conspiracy against the British, but was 
detected and made prisoner. Regaining his 
freedom he turned his attention to politics. 
By successful strategy he became prime min- 
ister, winning the good will of the army and 
people, and his administration proved one of 
singular advantage to the country. 
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RAMA. 


We herewith give our readers a view of 
Rama, or Ramah, a city of Benjamin, hav- 
ing its site about six miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, and famed as the home of the prophet 
Samuel, the last of the judges of Israel. 
This remarkable personage was born in the 
latter part of the twelfth century B. C., and 


was devoted by his parents, from early youth, 
to the service of the Lord in the tabernacle 
at Shiloh, where he was under the especial 
charge of the judge, Eli. He was soon the 
recipient of some prophetic messages from 
God to his people, which at first referred to 
the doom of the apostate house of Eli. Af- 
ter this time the history of the prophet is 
anknown till twenty years subsequent to the 


death of Eli, at which time Samuel put forth 
a manifesto enjoining upon the people that 
they should remain faithful in the worship 
of the Lord, and assuring them of their de- 
liverance from the Fhilistines in a short 
time. At this period in his life he appears to 
have been elected judge; he held the office 


about twenty years, and performed its duties 
‘with much energy, reestablishing throughout 
the country the neglected national worship, 
The Philistines, the Israelites’ most formida- 
ble foes, wore defeated, and did not recover 
from their losses while the administration 
remained in his hands. The Amorites, the 
foes of Israel on the east, were also pacifically 


disposed. 
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The dwelling of Samuel was at Ramah, 
and when he grew to feel the weight of 
years, he constituted two of his sons deputy 
judges at Beersheba; but they “ perverted 
judgment and took bribes,” and the people 
demanded a king, in their dissatisfaction. 
Greatly against his will, Samuel at last ac- 
ceded to their request, and appointed and 
consecrated Saul as first king of Israel. But 
the prophet’s influence in affairs of state was 
not lost; the circumstances of his rebukes 
to Saul, and his anointing David as king be- 


' fore the death of the former, are well known 


to every student of the Bible. Samuel died 
some 1060 B.C., and according to the be- 
lief of the Jews was author of the book of 
Judges and a part of the book of Samuel. 
The latter writings were at first reckoned 
by the Jews as one book, and the division of 
the present day dates from the edition of the 
Hebrew Bible by Bomberg, and originated 
with the Septuagint and Vulgate, where 
they are called the first and second books of 
Kings. They contain three biographies, 
those of Samuel, Saul and David. It was 
the belief of the ancients that the twenty- 
four first chapters were written by Samuel, 
and the remainder by Nathan and Gad. It 
has been thought, from the fact that the 
death of David is not recorded, notwithstand- 
ing his last words are transcribed, that the 
books must have been composed before the 
king’s death, or near that time. Other pas- 
sages, however, such as the mention of the 
kingdom of Judah, would lead to the belief 
in a later origin. Modern commentators are 
all of the opinion that in the composition of 
thé books of Samuel, several older books 
have been used by the writer; but as to the 
number or character of these ancient histo- 
ries they do not agree. 

The land of Benjamin, in which the city 


of Ramah was situated, formed a sort of 
frontier between the two powerful rival 
tribes of Ephraim and Judah, and appears 
to have fluctuated in its preferences from 
one to the other. It seems to have first 
joined itself to Ephraim, and in its early his- 
tory is usually mentioned in connection 


with that tribe. Saul, the first king of Is; 
rael, was a Benjamite, and after his death 
the tribe of Benjamin, very naturally, laid 
claim tothe succession forIshbosheth. The 
eleven tribes rallied around him, while Da- 
vid, of the tribe of Judah, demanded the 


throne. The most bitter enemies of David 
from the first, Saul, Shimei and Sheba, were 
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Benjamites. Jerusalem, within the borders 
of Benjamin, was in David’s hands, while 
the northern factions held Bethel and Jeri- 
cho. In this case Benjamin found it hard 
to decide on its course, but upon the death 
of Abner and Ishbosheth it surrendered, and 
David was crowned the second time at He- 
bron as king of all Israel. Henceforward 
we find that the fortunes of Benjamin are 
no longer allied to those of Ephraim on the 
north, but follow the prinoely estate of Judah 
at the south. In fact, Benjamin was closer 
connected with Judah than with Ephraim. 

In the most northerly part of the land of 
Benjamin, reaching across it from east to 
west, is the great range of highlands on 
which stood Ali, Michmash and Bethoron, 
which overlooked, on the one hand, the vast 
southern slope of Jerusalem and the coun- 
try of Judea, and on the other, the more 
extensive but less fertile country of Samaria 
and Galilee. It was upon this table-land, 
that the second great struggle of the Israel- 
ites for entrance and possession of the prom- 
ised land took place, It was here that the 
conflict between Saul and the Philistines 
raged at a time of the deepest depression the - 
Jewish state ever saw before its overthrow 
and subjugation by the Assyrians. It was 
from the high table-lands of Benjamin that 
Richard Coeur de Lion, the bold crusader, 
exclaimed, burying his face in his armor that 
he might not see the country stretching 
away before him, under the rule of the 
Moslem, “ Ah, Lord God! I pray that I 
may never see the holy city, if so be that I 
may not rescue it from the hands of thine 
enemies.” 

The geographical interests of Benjamin 
were such as to make its alliance with Ju- 
dah necessary for its own good, and to those 
interests it was ever after faithful, not swerv- 


ing from its allegiance even at the time of 
‘the revolt of the ten tribes under Jeroboam, 
wor during the captivity of Babylon; and 
@er the return Judah and Benjamin were 
the “flower of the -new Jewish colony in 
Palestine.” 


After the destruction of the northern 
kingdom by the Assyrians, Judah became the 


general name of the Hebrew nation, the 
name Jews being derived from it. Jerusalem, 
the capital of the united state, and afterward 
of the southern divison, was within the limits 
of the tribe of Judah, on the confines of 


Benjamin, and the name of the fourth son 
of Jacob became a synonym of kingly, power. 
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A CHAPTER ON FOXHOUNDS. 


On the next page we give a fine view of the 
interior of an English dog kennel and its 
canine occupants. The noble animals are 
in all positions, and include some of the fin- 
est specimens of their kiné. The foxhound 
of the present day is a perfect model of a 
hunting dog, and is a carefully bred cross 
between the bloodhound and the greyhound, 
probably with the intermixture of the south- 
ern English, and perhaps other hounds, it 
being impossible to tell exactly how it has 
attained its present character. It is lower 
at the shoulders and more slenderly built 
than the staghound, with shorter hair, and 
the color is white, with larger clouds of 
black and tan, one.on each side of the head, 
covering the ears, another on each flank, 
and a third at the roots of the tail. Its 
speed is such that none but a thorough-bred 
hunter can keep up with it, and its powers of 
endurance so great that a pack has been 
known to run for ten hours, tiring out three 
changes of horses, and severely testing the 
strength of the sportsmen. Opinions differ 
as to the best size for foxhounds, but from 
twenty-two to twenty-four inches high at 
the shoulder is usually considered the most 
advantageous. Those who make the raising 
of such dogs their business, say that oat- 
meal and boiled horseflesh constitute the 
best food, attention being paid to their con- 
stitution, the season of the year, and amount 
of work to be done. 

The cry of a pack of hounds, once so 
cheering and melodious, has lost much of its 
romantic interest, from the change man has 
effected in the character of these animals; 
the other good points of a hound, such as 
pureness of stock, beauty of form, speed, en- 
durance, and acuteness of smell, are more 
highly prized in a pack than musical voices. 
The average value of an established pack of 
foxhounds may be set down at about £400, 
though some have been sold for more than 
twice that sum, and single hounds often sell 
as high as one hundred guineas, 


The hound races were probably first de- 
rived from the jungle koola and the buansu, 
both natives of the warmer parts of Asia. 
They were domesticated after the more wolf- 
like varieties, and still retain a tendency to 
the three colors of white, black and tan, 


which characterize them in their wild state. 
The skull has a larger brain cavity than is 


the case with less sagacious dogs, with round- 
er forehead, wider space between the eyes 
for the organ of smell, and broader jaws; 
most of these dogs have also wide noses, 
full prominent eyes, and large hanging ears. 
There are two races, the one with short 
hair, the hounds proper, and the other with 
long hair, like the setter and spaniel, and 
used as gun and water dogs; the pointer 
seems to occupy an intermediate place be- 
tween them. The qualifications which render. 
the hound so useful in hunting must have 
existed in the original species, and have been 
cultivated in regard to special game accord- 
ing to the fancy of man, since the blood, stag 
and foxhounds have no natural inclination 
to pursue respectively, man, the deer, and 
the fox, and these only, but have been trained 
with great care to hunt asinglegame. The 
most ancient form of hound pictured upon 
the monuments of Egypt bears a strong re- 
semblance to the bloodhound, which was 
formerly so highly esteemed for its sagacity, 
strength and olfactory acuteness. The 
bloodhound, once employed to trace felons, 
enemies and fugitives, or to bring the hunts- 
man to the retreat of the wounded ani- 
mal, has been fully described under that 
title; itis now kept in civilized countries 
rather for show than use; the height of the 
best breed is about twenty-eight inches at 
the shoulder, the color tan with black clouds, 
and the expression of the face stern and no- 
ble. The staghound is but little smaller 
than the bloodhound, and like it is slow, 
sure and steady; in fact, it is a mongrel 
bloodhound, the cross being either some 
greyhound or swift foxhound; it has a large, 
rather short and sharp head, long hanging 


ears, muscular limbs, small feet, and tail car 
ried high; the color is always more or less 
white with tawny markings. Stag-hunting, 
as performed in tke fatiguing and cruel man- - 
ner of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, is now rare, and this variety of hound 


has become nearly if not entirely extinct. 


It would be useless to here introduce anee- 
dotes proving the sagacity, faithfulness, af- 
fection, gratitude, courage, velocity and other 
useful qualities of the dog; these have been 
known from remote antiquity, and are recog- 
nized in the earliest systems of pagan the- 
ology and astronomy. From books, inscrip- 


tions and monuments, we know that in the * 


ie 
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remotest historic period the domestic dogs 
were rot unlike the present races; and pre- 
vious to written history there must have 
been a long period during which the wild 
originals were educated to be useful com- 


panions. What those wild originals were, it 
is impossible to determine definitely. We 
know that there are several species of wild 
dogs in different parts of the earth, all of 
which way have been pressed into the ser- 
_ vice of man; the crossings of these with 
each other, with the wolf in the north, the 


jackal in the east, the aguara canines in the 
south, the fennee in Africa, and the fox ey 
erywhere, with the care of man to develop 
special varieties according to his wants, are 
sufficient, though they cannot be followed in 
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their details, to account for all and more 
than the different classes of our domes- 
tic dogs. When restored to the wild state, 
they approximate more or less closely to their 
original type, whether it be wolf, fox, jackal, 
or other wild canine. 
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A DOMESTIC NARRATIVE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


IN ELEVEN 


CHAPTER I. 


FEW weeks since we followed to his 
last resting-place in Kensal Green 
our old friend Geoffrey Luttrell. 


There were but four of us: but four persons 
in the world, I believe, who knew his real 


worth, and heartily felt the dear old fellow’s 
less. Of these, three were brother artists, 
the fourth was the landlady of the lodging 
between Nottinghill and Shepherd’s Bush, 
which Luttrell had inhabited for upwards of 
thirty years. It had stood on the edge of 
green fields when he went tolive there; it is 
now almost choked up with pert little 


strects, and very small pretentious villas. 
But he would not abandon it, perhaps for 
old habit’s sake, perhaps for the yet worthier 
sake of Mrs. Brace. She was a good warm- 
hearted woman and an observant. She had 
waited on him all these years,and knew 
more of the recluse’s ways than any of us, 
His shyness with his fellow-men, and his 
passionate love of nature—a love which bore 
him fruits in the tender faithful work, which, 
with the faltering hand of upwards of three- 
score years he yet produced—his pure-mind- 
edness, his unfailing charity and sympathy 
with all suffering, these features in our 
friend’s character were well known to us, 
who saw him as often as the busy wheel of 
London life would allow. But who could 
tell the daily round of his silent solitary 
hours like Mrs. Brace? In a long talk we 
had together, that dreary November after- 
noon in the sad little parlor, where we all 
sat after I had read our friend’s brief will, 
the good woman said: 

“It’s my belief, sir, as he’d had some 
heavy sorrow in bis early life. Other peo- 
ple’s troubles seemed to come so nat’ral to 
him. When my Betty went away, Lord! 
how good he was to me! He was just like 
a child, you see; his books and his watering- 
colors, them was all his life. Everythink 
was a pictur’ to him—the little childer in 
the gutters, the sunset over the chimneys 
yonder, that layloc tree when it was a com- 
ing into bloom, it was all a pictur’ to him. 
He’d no visitors but you three gents; it was 
drawriw’ or readin’ frem morning te night. 
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Bless you, there’s enough of the dear man’s 
sketches to paper the house from top to bot- 
tom. Talk of eatin’!’ (no one had talked of 
eating, I am sure) “it was as much as I 
could do sometimes to get him to takea 
snack of anythink. If I didn’t look sharp, 
he’d be a givin’ it to one of them orgin- 
grinders, for it was nothin’ but givin’, givin’, 
with some excuse or other, to every blessed 
soul as come to the house. He’d a give the 
coat off his back if I hadn’t stopped him. 
Ah, I shall never see his like again—never!”’ 
The deceased left no relations. What lit- 
tle money he had, had been made by him- 
self; and this he desired might be divided 
among us four. The only legacies were fifty 
pounds to the Foundling Hospital; certain 
specified sketches to G. and W. (the friends 
now present with me), and the bequest of 
the remainder, together with all books and 
papers, to myself, as residuary legatee. The 
books, which were not numerous, comprised. 
most of the old poets; some of them in 
scarce editions, picked up, I doubt not, at 
bookstalls, in the course of nearly forty 
years’ wanderings through London streets, . 
a fine black-letter copy of Chaucer, another. 
of the Morte d’Arthur, and a great collec-. 
tion of ancient ballads. The sketches were . 
all of the most ordinary scenes, bits of wind- 
blown common, with a rusty donkey, and a.. 
drove of orange-billed geese, fluttering along 
open-mouthed; ends of summer evening in 
some green lane near Hampstead, with a 
golden twilight melting into purple vapor, 
through which the dim shadow of two.lov- 


‘ers was just discernible, No great Alpine 


glories, or marvels of southern glow; simple 
English nature, but touched by a_poet’s 
hand, albeit that hand lacked perhaps the 
boldness of positive genius. Tenderness 
and refinement were its characteristies; it 
touched too tremaulously, it may.be, these 
common things, but it elevated them at 
once, nevertheless, into the region.of the un- 
common. As to the papers, besides a bun- 
dle of letters from persons long-since dead, 
which my old friend had carefully docketed, 
“To be burned when I am no more,” the 
only packet of any bulk was sealed and ad- 


dressed tome. Within was a manuscript 
of some length, the portrait of a lady, and a 
slip of note-paper, on which were the follow- 
ing lines: 


“August 4th, 1869. 

“My Frienp,—If it shall seem good to 
you to make known the facts herein told, in 
whatsoever form you please, do so. The act- 
ors in this drama have long since played out 
their parts. I, who was little more than 
chorus, am the last to quit the scene. The 
reading of this sad play, then,can wound no 
soul alive, since all whom it concerns are 
beyond the reach of such hurts. But, it 
may be, some poor heart, in the sore strait 
of like temptation, may herein find warning 
or comfort. Therefore, not without some 
pain, my friend, have I writ it all down; and 
to you do I confide these passages of my 
youth, to give or withhold, as you deem wise, 
when I am gone. 

“Your friend, G. L. 

“P.S.—No eye but mine has seen this 
portrait for more than forty years. Why I 
have valued it more than anything I possess 
(poor daub as it is!) you will understand on 
reading these pages. Keep it, or burn it, my 
friend. Its sweet eyes can grieve no one 
any more on earth now.” 


The portrait was that of a dark young 
woman in a medieval dress, and resembled 
in its general character a head by Masaccio. 
Much of positive beauty in the brow and 
finely-cut nostril, and yet more of an ele- 
vated thoughtful power in the deep-set eyes, 
overruling the passionate persuasion of the 
mouth. Whatever might be the history of 
the person to whom it belonged, the head 
eould not fail to interest any one for whom a 
strong individual human type has any at- 
traction. I have had that little drawing 
framed, and it will henceforward hang in my 
bedroom. 

And now, without further preamble, I 
give Geoffrey Luttrell’s narrative, having 
come to the conclusion that no disasters 
can arise from the publication thereof. 


CHAPTER IL. 


I was a Westminster boy, my father liv- 
ing in the precincts, so that I boarded at 
home, and my schooling cost him little. He 
was a poor man, and worked hard to give me 
that best of privileges—a good education. I 
was here from the age of seven until seven- 
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teen, and all the learning I ever had was 
then acquired, Four years before I left 
Westminster, a sturdy little lad named Har- 
ry Walbrooke arrived, and became my fag. 
I never was a bully, and from a fag he grew 
to be my friend. Why, it would be hard to say. 
What he can have found to attract him, | 
cannot tell. No two boys could be more dis- 
similar, but he attached himself to me, and 
from that time forward our friendship never 
suffered a decline. He was all for athletics, 
a firstrate runner and jumper, and though 
three yeals my junior, could knock me 
down like a ninepin. He had good abilities, 
but he was incorrigibly idle. On the other 
hand, I, who never had brilliant parts, 
worked steadily, and to this plodding capac- 
ity I attribute having carried off so many 
prizes. But then I had not Harry's tempta- 
tions. I was weakly, and averse to games. 
The only amusement I pursued with ar- 
dor was drawing. While Harry was at foot- 
ball I was scrawling likenesses on the backs 
of my old copy-books; and proud enough 
was Lif they were recognized. Our social 
positions were as wide apart as our charac- 
ters and inclinations, The Walbrookes are 
a very old Lincolnshire family; and Iarry’s 
uncle, Mr. Walbrooke of the Grange, was 
possessed of very large estates. Le had 
been married twenty years, and was child- 
less. Ilarry’s father, a dissipated younger 
brother of Mr. Walbrooke’s, had died abroad 
utterly penniless, leaving two children, Har- 
ryand Lena; and these children Mr. Wal- 
brooke. had, apparently, adopted. The 
Grange had been their home ever since their 
father’s death; and though Mr. Walbrooke 
had other nephews and nieces, there seemed 
to be no doubt that he meant to make Har- 
ry his heir. He was fond and proud of the 
lad; proud of his riding so well to hounds; 
proud of the bag he brought home to his 
own gun when he went out rabbit shooting; 
and very proud of his manly address and 
handsome face. Nothing was too good for 
Master Harry; he brought back to school 
more pocket-money, and received more ham- 
pers every “half,” than any other boy at 
Westminster. But no one ever gradged him 
these; for a more generous fellow never 
lived. He was for sharing everything with 
those he liked, As to me, knowing I had 
nothing to give in return, I used to feel 
ashamed to take all the good things he 
thrust upon me. The utmost I could do 
was to help him in his Latin verses, and to 
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tender such wholesome counsel at times as 
saved him, I believe, from more than one 
flogging. 

I have said the contrast between our so- 
cial positions was great; but it is not my in- 
tention to say more about myself than is 
absolutely necessary. In undertaking to 
write this narrative I had other objects in 
view than to recctd my own career. This 
much must be to.d, however: my father was 
very poor, I was his only child, and his hope 
was to have seen me in one of the learned 
professions. But my taste for art was so 
pronounced, that, with his usual kindness, 
he allowed me to follow the bent of my in- 
clinations. I became a student of the Royal 
Academy, on leaving Westminster; my 
friendship with Harry Walbrooke, however, 
was not snapped asunder, as such intimacies 
generally are in like cases. On Saturday af- 
ternoons I often paid hima visit; and once 
or twice my father obtained leave to take 
him to the pit of Drury Lane, where he wit- 
nessed Miss O’Neill’s acting in Venice Pre- 
served, as I well remember. Harry wept 
plentifally, while [ appeared to be unmoved. 
My father could not understand what ap- 
peared to him a contradiction in our char- 
acters. But it was notso. Harry’s feelings 
were always demonstrative and uncon- 
trolled; mine, by a tacit understanding with 
myself, had been used to restraint from a 
very early age. 

The year after I left Westminster I went, 
for the first time, on Mr. Walbrooke’s invi- 
tation, to stay at the Grange. It was a fine 
stately place; and the manner of life there 
realized all that I had pictured of the grand 
old English style. There was: hospitality 
without stint and without ostentation; a 
sense of abundance without extravagance, 
which, I have since observed, is not as com- 
mon in the dwellings of the rich as one 
might expect. This was Mr. Walbrooke’s 
chief virtue. He had no vices; but his ex- 
cellence, and the world considered him ex- 
cellent, was of a negative kind. He went to 
chureh, he was a Tory, he never quarrelled 
openly with any of his neighbors, nor exer- 
cised any harsh tyranny at home. But then, 
everybody gave way to him, and had given 
way all his life. He was the most obstinate 
man I ever knew. When he took up an 
idea—and one often failed to see what possi- 
ble object he proposed to himself—he would 
sacrifice everything to carrying it out. He 
never lost his temper, but he had a persist- 
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ent way which bore down all opposition. 
Mrs. Walbrooke was her husband’s chief’ . 
slave. There is little further to be said of 
her. In person she resembled one of Sir’ 
Thomas Lawrence’s most affected portraits, 
but like them she represented a gentlewo- 
man. She played on the harp indifferently, 
and worked in floss silks, She sat at the 
head of her table gracefully, and had a very 
pleasant cordial manner, which attracted, 
until one came to perceive that it meant 
nothing. She had taken to Harry and Lena, 
as if they had been her own children, and 
the girl was fond of her aunt. But neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Walbrooke had qualities which 
obtain a lasting influence over children. 
Harry’s way and his uncle’s had not hither- 
to clashed. In all ordinary matters, the boy 
had a great ascendancy over his uncle, but 
the time would come when that obedience 
which is begotten of admiration and respect 
for character would not be forthcoming; and 
I foresaw that the strain upon affection and 
gratitude would be more than it could stand. 
For Harry knew his uncle’s foibles, and 
talked of them more openly than I liked, 
though he loved him, and was fully sensible 
that all he had he owed to Mr. Walbrooke. 
Shortly before my first visit to the Grange, 
a new inmate had come there. She was but 
a very young girl, yet she had a history. It 
was this. A curate named Fleming, living 
near London, had found at his gate one Sep- 
tember evening, sixteen years before this, a 
bundle, which, upon examination, proved to 
contain a female infant, some few weeks 
old. Upon her was pinned a paper with the 
name “Assunta,” written in what was ap- 
parently a foreign hand. The child’s eyes 
and complexion seemed to indicate that she 
came of Italian parents; but no clue to 
them could be obtained, The presumption 
was (taking the infant’s age into considera- 
tion) that she had been born on the Festival 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, in 
honor of which she had been named; and 
that, driven by some sore necessity, the par- 
ents now sought a home for their poor baby 
at the door of a benevolent man, whose char- 
acter was well known. It may be well tc 
state here, lest the lovers of sensation should 
expect a romance upon this head, that noth- 
ing was ever known of Assunta’s parentage 
She may have been the offspring of an organ- 
grinder. But she had that noble inheritance — 
which is not of this earth, which Ryn 
can give or take away. . ‘ 


. 
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‘ Mr. Fleming had been married some few 
years, but had no children at this time, He 
was a young man of wsthetic tastes, who 
indulged far more than his means justified 
in rare editions, old engravings, and the like. 
He had made an imprudent marriage in ev- 
ery sense of the word, having taken unto 
himself, at the age of twenty, a girl possessed 
of nothing but a pretty face. She had fret- 
ted and grieved at having no children of her 
own, and jumped at the idea of adopting 
this little Italian baby.. Her kind husband 
weakly yielded to her importunity. She told 
him it was “ Christian-like,’ which it might 
be, but it was not politic, Christianity and 
policy not being identical; and the young 
couple took upon themselves a burden, 
which, as time went on, weighed heavily 
upon them. In course of years it came to 
pass that four children were born, and then, 
what to do with Assunta became a serious 
question. She was remarkabiy clever; Mr. 
Fleming taught her himself, and, being a 
good modern linguist, as well as a classical 
scholar, her education was far more thor- 
ough than most women’s, 

How Mr. Walbrooke heard of Mr. Fleming 
and of Assunta, I forget now; but the idea 
occurred to him that Lena might learn more 
with a teacher who was at the same time a 
companion, than she had done with two 
governesses of mature experience, who had 
found the task of instructing her beyond 
them. It was an experiment, taking such a 
mere child as Assunta was in years to con- 
tral a somewhat unruly little lady like Lena; 


’ but Miss Fleming came, ostensibly on a visit 


to the Grange, and once there it became 
very soon apparent that her “ visit” would 
be a permanent one. All hearts, more or 
less, were laid at the feet of the slight dark- 
eyed girl, whose voice and whose smile lad 
a subtle charm, which no other voice and 
smile I have ever known possessed. What 
was it about her which was so unlike any 
other woman? Iask myself now. She al- 
ways reminded me of one of Francia’s or 
Gian Bellini’s Madonnas, in her sweet grav- 
ity and girlish dignity; but the mystery of 
those deep eyes was, at moments, lighted up 
by passionate flashes, which belonged not to 
that type of divine calm, the “ peace which 
passeth understanding.” With her passion- 
ate nature, she had a tendency to melan- 
choly, which, reading her character by the 
light of subsequent events, I have no doubt 
was entirely beyond her control, and sprang 
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from causes dating from her birth itself, 
She could be joyous enough at times, how- 
ever, and her intense power of sympathy 
made her a delightful companion for Lena, 
who soon grew as docile as a lamb in her 
hands. 

I had not been two days at the Grange 
before I saw how it would be. She and 
Harry were nearly of an age (I believe she 
was a few months older), how could they do 
otherwise than fall in love with each other? 
God knows, I suffered enough after that first 
visit, for many a long year, on her account, 
yet I was thankful to have had my eyes open 
to the truth at once. I never had any delu- 
sion, never was buoyed up by false hope. I 
knew she was beyond my reach, and I was 
loyal to my friend. He possessed everything 
in the world to make a girl love him, I pos- 
sessed nothing. It would have been useless 
to try and enter into rivalry with him, had I 
been so minded. Though Assunta was more 
reserved in her manner with Harry than 
with me, numberless little indications told 
me that already the girl thought of him with 
a deep and particular interest; and being 
given to observe closely, even at that age, I 
felt certain that if she really gave her heart, 
it would be until death. 

It was summer time, and while Harry was 
fishing, I used to wander into a beech wood, 
at the back of the house, ostensibly to 
sketch. The stream wound its way through 
this wood, now brawling over pebbles, with 
the loud voice of shallowness, now stealing 
over pools in the quiet strength of depth. 
Gravelly banks, hollowed out by the action 
of the stream when swollen, and crowned 
with feathery grasses, overhung the water, 
leaving scarce soil enough in places to sus- 
tain the roots of some slanting beech, whose 
silvery arms stretched far across the stream. 
It was of such a spot as this that I was mak- 
ing a study which required much care and 
more skill than I could master. I returned 
to my work several days and was generally 
alone; but on one occasion, about midday, 
Harry joined me. He was wading slowly up 
the stream, his trousers tucked above his 
knees, his bare brown legs gleaming like a 
Triton’s through the silvery water, which he 
flogged with a pertinacity which had been 
but ill-repaid, judging by the empty basket 
slung upon his back. While he stood grum- 
bling at his ill luck, inveighing against the 
sun that would shine, and the fish that 
wouldn’t bite, a merry shout, which we both . 
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‘recognized as Lena’s, broke from a pathway 
in a wood hard by. A moment later she 
came in sight, dragging Miss Fleming along 
by a scarf she had wound round her waist. 

“QO, here’s Harry and Mr. Luttrell,” cried 
the child. “That is capital. I want to get 
to the other side of the river, to where the 
foxgloves are, and the bridge is such a long 
long way round. You can carry us both 
over, can’t you, Harry? Assunta is not at 
all heavy.” 

“TI shall be delighted,” said the young 
fisherman, laying his rod on the bank, and 
slipping off his bagket with agility. 

“No,” said Miss Fleming, quietly, “ we 
can go no further, Lena. We must turn 
back now.” 

“Come, that’s very hard,’ cried Harry. 
“Sit down, at all events, for a minute, wont 
you? J’ve had noluck, I’ve not caught a 
thing to-day.” 

“And so you want to catch us?” laughed 
his little sister, who was too sharp not to be 
dangerous company sometimes; “but you 
wont catch us—you wont—you wont!” she 
cried, dancing in and out among the thickets, 
in provocation of pursuit. “We are not to 
be caught any more than the fish, are we, 
Assunta?” 

“Tt is time to be going home,” said Miss 
Fleming. “Come, Lena.” But the child 
was by no means disposed to leave us. 

“Tam thirsty. I want to drink some of 
that clear cold water, Harry. I wish I was 
a fish, I'd come up and look at you, and say, 
‘Don’t you wish you may catch me?’ and 
then dart away, and lie in the’ shadow of 
that bank there all day long. O Harry! do 
give me some water in your hands.” 

“That’s just the way with all impudent 
little fishes,’ said her brother, as he stooped 
and made a cup of his two hands. “They 
are as cheeky as anything one minute, whisk 
their tails in one’s very face, and the next, 
they come up and ask tobe hooked up quite 
demurely.” 

But, whether in retaliation for this speech 
or not, Lena, after a noisy effort to imbibe 
something from the impromptu goblet, de- 
clared it to be a miserable failure—she could 
not get adrop. Then she stood at the edge 
of the stream, and tried herself, and the wa- 
ter ran throngh her fingers, and all down 
the front of her frock. After which nothing 
would serve her but that Assunta should 


make the experiment. The girl’s small’ 


brown hands hollowed themselves like two 
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close-fitting shells, and reaching down she 
filled and lifted them to the child’s mouth, 
who clapped her hands with delight, and 
shouted: 

“Assunta’s done it! Assunta’s done it! 
She didn’t spill adrop. And O, you don’t 
know how good it is! You can’t do it, you 
great clumsy Harry—ask Assunta to give 
you some.” 

Then Harry, after sundry efforts, in which 
I believe he purposely failed, humbly begged 
Miss Fleming to give him some water in her 
hands. I think, for one moment, she hesi- 
tated; but to decline was to attach too 
much importance to an act of child’s play. 
With a faint blush she stooped, and once 
more filled the cup made by her fingers in 
the stream. As they stood there, she on the 
strip of shore, her arms lifted towards him, 
he in the water, a little below her, his fine 
profile buried in the girl’s hands, it wasa 
group ready for any sculptor. And I seemed 
to foreread the history of those two lives in 
the momentary action. She will always be 
a little above him; but he may drink, an’ he 
list, the pure water of a noble life at her 
hands. 

She dropped them ere he had quite done, 
and some of the water was spilt. The blood 
flushed up to her very brow as she turned 
away. And I knew that he had kissed her 
hands, 


CHAPTER III. 


Two years passed. I was often at the 
Grange in Harry’s holidays, and watched, 
with a keen ‘interest, ‘in which sorrow and 
bitterness were blent—sorrow which was 
prophetic for them, bitterness which was the 
selfish cry of my heart for joy that could 
never be mine—the progress of the old 
story. Harry, as he approached manhood, 
became more and more devoted to Assunta, 
and she, after her first struggle, gave up her 
whole heart and soul to him. Of me she 


“made a friend. She little guessed all I suf- 


fered; and spoke to me, more unreservedly 
than she did to any oneelse, as Harry’s men- 
tor, as one whom she implicitly trusted. 
She saw that her idol was but human; with 
brilliant gifts that might lead to his undoing, 
and set in the midst of many and great 
temptations. It is possible that had he been 
more godlike, she might have loved him less 
—such are the strange inconsistencies of the 
human heart. For of all the positions in 
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»which a high-souled girl can stand towards 
‘aman, that of his good angel is the one 
which attracts her most. 

I have often wondered since that this 
growing love upon both sides, to which it 
‘seemed to me impossible that any one could 


‘be blind, should have created no alarm in 
‘the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Walbrooke. I 


can only account for it by supposing that 
natures, slunk in the slough of a cold con- 
ventionality, never dream of the force of a 


first real passion. It is called “a flirtation 


among the young people,” and is regarded 
as the measles, or any other evil incident to 
youth, to be “got over” far better when 
young, than if the epidemic should be taken 
late in life. Moreover, Harry was at home 
but for a few weeks, twice a year, and as his 
comeliness, his prowess in all field sports, 
and his joviality, made him friends wherever 
he went, he had plenty of counter-attraction 
—or what might be supposed to be counter- 
attraction—in the county, to neutralize the 
effect of a pair of dark eyes at the Grange. 
It was thus, I doubt not, that Mr. Walbrooke 
thought upon the matter, if he troubled his 
mind at all about it. When Harry was 
about eighteen, however—he had then left 
‘Westminster a year, and was with a private 
tutor in Sussex—something must have 
,aroused Mr. Walbrooke’s long-slumbering 
prudence. He resolved that Harry, before 
going to Oxford, should travel for a year, 
and during that time I did not go to the 
Grange. 

When I next visited it, some few months 
after the heir’s return, and also after his first 
term at Oxford, I found Harry much changed, 
and not for the better, in all ways. He was, 
indeed, as affectionate towards me as ever, 
_and Assunta’s influence, far from having 
diminished by the year’s absence, seemed to 
have increased. He had also grown into a 
very handsome man. But he was now im- 
patient of his uncle’s control—indeed, of 
any control but hers; and there was a reck- 
tessness, a dare-deviltry about him, at times, 
which made me apprehensive for the future. 
Still, whenever she was present, he rarely 
said or did anything which I regretted; but 
over our wine after dinner—and he often 


ook more than was wise—he sometimes con- 


ducted himself in a way which annoyed Mr. 
Walbrooke extremely. Harry had imbibed 
abroad, or at Oxford, liberal opinions, which 
he more than once took this occasion to an- 


-mounce. It was in vain that his uncle 
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coughed a stern Tory cough, and that I 
kicked him under the table; nothing would 
stop him. Then the presence of certain 
guests always disturbed his equanimity; no- 
tably that of one Mr. Ridgway, who was a 
constant visitor at the Grange during this 
period. LIhad seen this person before, but 
had never noticed him much. It is neces- 
sary, now, that I should describe him. 

Theophilus Ridgway, of Hapsbury, was a 
man of mark in the county, I might almost 
say in England. He was preeminently “the 
man of taste” of his day; and Hapsbury 
was the culminating proof of it, which peo- 
ple-who care for such things came long jour- 
neys to see, It was more like an Italian 
palace than an English country-house, and 
was open to the charge of incongrnity, with 
its statues, and fountains, and marble balus- 
trades, in the midst of a bleak Lincolnshire 
park, where the sun seemed never to shine, 
if it could possibly avoid it, But the interior 
possessed miracles of art, collected by Mr. 
Ridgway in his travels, and the furniture 
and decorations were all faultless, each room 
in its particular style, no hopeless jumble of 
epochs, such as the dwellings of most bric-a- 
brac hunters exhibit. All that you saw 
here was genuine, and all (you were told) 
were in perfect harmony and “ keeping;” 
only, somehow or other, the general effect 
left upon the mind was disastrously cold and 
comfortless, 

Hapsbury was more than twenty miles 
from the Grange, but we made an expedition 
there once, ina coach and four, when a party 
was staying with Mr. Walbrooke. There 
were Latin inscriptions, I remember, oyer 
doorways, upon marble slabs on the terrace, 
on summer-houses and sun-dials—in every 
possible spot where they could entrap and 
confound the unlettered, and testify to 
the elegant classicality of the master of the 
place. He was, himself, not unlike one of 
those inscriptions; a marble man, highly- 
polished, gilt-lettered, difficult to read. He 
had spent a great part of his life in Italy, as 
some averred, “ under a cloud ;” clouds, how- 
ever, being but intangible vapors drawn up- 
wards from the earth, these were regarded 
by his partisans as the exhalations of a nox- 
ious calumny condensed in order to obscure 
an effulgent reputation. And among his 
partisans none was stronger than Mr, Wal- 
brooke. That gentleman would never toler- 
ate a word against his friend, and ceased to 
invite two neighbors who had let fall hints 
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that there were passages in Ridgway’s life 
which would not bear close examination. 

All this I learned upon the visit I am now 
describing. He was then a man of fifty, 
small, well-preserved, with a fine white skin, 
scarcely creased by age, delicate hands, and 
a mellifluous voice. His manner was as 
faultless as his dress, and everything else 
about him. It was the perfection of good- 
breeding. If I spoke, he paid as much at- 
tention to what the young artist said as to 
the words that fell from the greatest man at 
table. He listened with his eyes, he sympa- 
thized with his smile, he had always some 
apposite and graceful rejoinder. No doubt 
this flattered, and, in a measure, blinded me, 
Certain it is, that though there was some- 
thing about the man which baffled me, some- 
thing which made me doubt, I scarce know 
why, whether he had any heart, or any prin- 
ciple, I sided with those who thought him 
very agreeable. His conversation sparkled 
with anecdote, and occasionally with sar- 
casm, so sugared that the dull swallowed it 
unperceived. He indulged sometimes, it is 
true, in rather too many quotations and allu- 
sions to recondite matters which nine out 
of ten people could not understand; but, af- 
ter all, it afforded an agreeable contrast to 
‘the eternal talk about hounds and horses 
which prevailed in that fox-hunting district. 

Mr. Ridgway, I fancy, had never been 
across a horse in his life. It will be under- 
stood that the sort of man I have described 
would be uncongenial to Harry. In point 
of fact, he never could tolerate what he 
termed “ that d—d effeminate old prig,” and 
his antipathy was now redoubled by a cause 
to which I shall come presently. Mr. Wal- 
brooke, however, invited Mr. Ridgway none 
the less often to his house; indeed, it was 
remarked that “the man of taste” never 
had been so constantly at the Grange as 
during the last six months. And his ex- 
treme urbanity towards his friend’s nephew 
made yet more apparent the younger man’s 
rudeness to his uncle's guest. 

Time had wrought only good upon Assun- 
ta Fleming. In the world’s eyes she was 
handsomer; a tall grand-looking creature. 
In wine, the development of her rare char- 
acter was what I chiefly saw. Her influence 
in the household was great, and the love 
which all bore her was measured chiefly by 
their capacity for loving. Mr. Walbrooke’s 
was cireumscribed within certain reason- 


able limits; but, as far as his stiff nature 
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would allow, he had a sincere regard for, and 
an earnest desire to befriend, the penniless 
foundling. Mrs. Walbrooke’s was sentimen- 
tal and shallow. Lena’s was enthusiastic 
and thorough; she would have gone through 
fire and water for her friend; and yet Assun- 
ta, as I have reason to know, had the delicacy 
and true wisdom never to make a confidant 
of Harry’s sister. She was fully conscious 
of her own position, and of his; she knew 
how unlikely it was that they could ever 
marry; but every hope of her life was bound 
up in him, and she could not cast it all from 
her. She was capable of any sacrifice; but 
she was scarcely twenty, and with an impas- 
sioned devoted nature, it was asking much 
to expect in her the prudence to shun a 
peril which she was too clever not to foresee. 

But the difficulties of her position were 
now complicated by what, to many young 
women, would have been a subject of tri- 
umph and unalloyed satisfaction. It had 
been confidently asserted that Mr. Ridgway, 
of Hapsbury, would never marry; that those 
great estates would pass away to sume dis- 
tant branch of the family, and that Mr. 
Ridgway himself had often expressed per- 
fect indifference as to who should succeed 
him. He had never been subjugated by the 
tender passion, and the requirements of the 
fastidious “ man of taste” were such that no 
woman, it was supposed, could fulfil them. 
But it now became tolerably apparent to 
all of us that Miss Fleming had reached that 
hitherto unattainable eminence, whence it 
was just possible that she might be invited 
to step upon the throne of Hapsbury. Not 
that Mr. Ridgway could be said to be in 
love, or anything the least like it; but he 
admired the girl, as he would have admired 
any noble work of art, watched her, and lis- 
tened to her, with all his critical faculties 
on the qui-vive, and smiled complacently, as 
though saying to himself, “ There is no fault 
to be found. The picture is in keeping 
throughout. It is the only thing, the finish- 
ing touch, which Hapsbury wants to make 
it complete.” 

It was no less evident to me, when I heard 
our host pressing Mr. Ridgway to return to 
the Grange, and saw, by what contrivances 
Assunta was constantly thrown in his way, 
that Mr. Walbrooke was bent upon bringing 
this marriage about, if it were possible. 
Hitherto the girls had dined early; now, 
Lena being sixteen, it was decreed that, 
henceforward, she and Miss Fleming should 


‘appear at the late dinner; and it was gener- 
ally contrived that Assunta’s place should 
be next to Mr. Ridgway. On one occasion I 
remember Mrs. Walbrooke’s asking Assunta 
to drive for her into the neighboring town 
upon some errand, and then, after having 
disposed of Lena in another way, suggesting, 
at the last moment, as though the thought 
had just struck her, that M#Ridgway should 
accompany Miss Fleming in her drive, and 
then they “ might go and see the old church 
together.” Such little plots were of daily 
occurrence during his several visits. Was 
Assunta a dupe of them? or was she so en- 
tirely absorbed by Harry, that the thought 
of Mr. Ridgway, as a suitor, never crossed 
her mind? I could not tell. One thing, 
however, was certain; she gave her middle- 
aged admirer no encouragement. She did 
not dislike him; she heard his conversation 
with a certain acknowledgment of its merits; 
she was willing to be instructed about art, 
and she smiled at his polished witticisms; 
but it seemed to be very like reading a book, 
which, while one admits it to be replete with 
information, and in point of style admirable, 
lacks all strong power of interest. 

It maddened Harry to look on all this. 
His animosity against Mr. Ridgway reached 
its culminating point one evening, when he 
lost his temper in the most unwarrantable 
manner. There were several guests in the 
house, and when we men entered the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, Assunta was sitting 
alone, at a distant table, looking over a port- 
folio of drawings which had arrived that 
day. Harry at once drew a chair before her, 
and sat down, so as to completely block the 
passage to and from the corner where she 
was. Mr. Ridgway, who had been separated 
from her during dinner, would have ap- 
proached, I saw, but could not. I was stand- 
ing, sipping my coffee, and, as he retired, I 
chanced to be in his way; he stopped. 

“ Your artist’s eye must be struck by the 
effect of Miss Fleming's coiffure to-night. 
That coronet of hair is wonderfully becom- 
ing. I never saw her look so handsome.” 

“TI have seen her dressed so, very often,” 
said I, rather curtly; for I was unreason- 
able enough todislike hearing him praise her. 

“Well, I have not become blase on it yet,” 
he replied, with a smile; “and I confess I 
could hardly take my eyes off her at dinner, 
as she sat opposite me. Like Dante, 


occhi su levai, 
E vidi lei che si facea corona,’ ” 
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Here Mr. Walbrooke, who had been fid- 
geting about for some minutes, and glanc- 
ing continually in Harry’s direction, called 
out: 

“ Let us have arubber. Harry, come and 
take a hand, sir. Here are Lord George 
and Mr. Wilmot ready, and Mrs. Wilmot or 
your aunt will make the fourth.” 

“They must excuse me, sir. I never play 
at whist now,” said Harry, without rising. 

“Never play at whist? Nonsense! Why, 
I was afraid you did very little else of an 
evening at Oxford.” 

“You said you disapproved of it, so I’ve 
given it up; at all events, during the long 
vacation.” 

“Nonsense! Come, get up at once. You 

know very well my advice did not apply to a 
quiet game at home.” 
',“Mr. Henry Walbrooke’s charming defer- 
ence to his uncle’s wishes is really touch- 
ing,” murmured Mr. Ridgway to me. “ But 
even virtue may be carried to extreme—eh ? 
You remember what Horace says ? 


““Dum vitant stulti vitium, in contraria 
currunt.’”’ 


“You don’t think Harry a fool, Mr. Ridg- 
way ?” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders with a bland 
smile. 

“ Not more than other florid young Nim- 
rods. They all become brutalized. They all 
get, more or less, like their horses and 
hounds. I dare say Nature gave this young 
gentleman some brains, but, you see, as Sir 
Guyon says in the Fairy Queen, 


«*_-now he chooseth with vile difference, 
To be a beast, and lacke intelligence,’ ” 


In the meantime, uncle and nephew were 
still jangling. 

“T’'m not fit to play, sir. I’m not, indeed, 
I got a bad cropper to-day, and am horribly 
stiff.” 

“ There is no more exertion in sitting be- 
fore a whist-table than before a work-table,” 
said Mr. Walbrooke, with some little asperity. 

“ My head feels bothered. I’m too dull to 
play to-night,” rejoined Harry. 

“Then you had better not inflict your 
dullness on Miss Fleming.” 

“That he will not do, Mr. Walbrooke,” 
said Assunta, with asmile, which I saw cov- 
ered some uneasiness. “If Harry is too 
tired to play, I will take a hand—that is, if 
any one will accept so bad a partner.” 
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This, of course, had the desired effect. 
Harry rose, with a bad grace, and limped 
across the room to where the whist-table 
stood. While they cut in for partners, Mr. 
Ridgway, with that perfect breeding which 
veneered all his actions, waited a minute 
or two, and then, without indecorous hurry, 
glided towards the seat left vaeant by Harry, 
and slid into it. The latter looked as if he 
would have liked to kick the performer of 
this very simple act; and I am sure no 
amount of stiffness would have yoscensed 
him, had he had a fair excuse. 

“ You will certainly break your neck some 
day, if you ride in this desperate way,’’ said 
his uncle, whose serenity being now restored 
had leisure to think of his nephew’s limbs. 
“T wish you would be more careful.” 

“Perhaps you would like me to walk 
round the garden in galoshes and a fur 
coat?” retorted Harry. The allusion was 
too pointed to be missed by any one who 
heard the words, and I felt confident that 
Mr. Ridgway’s sharp ears caught them. 
But Harry was in that state of irritation 


which made him perfectly callous to the. 


effect his intemperate speech might produce, 
and he continued, “Every fellow who rides 
runs some risks. I’d rather live the life of 
a man, and die like one, than be dried up 
into a whitened fungus—something that is 
not a man, nor a woman, either.” 

Mr. Walbrooke frowned, and his lips 
twitched angrily; he turned away. Assunta 
colored up to the roots of her hair. Mr. 
Ridgway, without betraying that he had 
heard a word, leaned across the table and 
said, with a bland smile: 


“So you are a card-player, Miss Fleming? 
Do you know that I possess the first pack of 
cards, said to have been invented to amuse 
poor Charles the Sixth? If it is true, the 
world is under a heavy debt of gratitude 
to that despised monarch for having con- 
tributed to relieve itsennui for upwards of 
four hundred years.” 

“* Have they not always done more to de- 
stroy happiness than to increase it?” sug- 
gested Assunta, who, from her uneasy glances 
towards the whist-table, I saw was lending 
but a divided attention to the “man of 
taste’s ” remarks. 

“A fool who is bent on self-destruction 
will not require cards, Miss Fleming,” was 
his reply. “ He will do so by his tongue, by 
his palate, no matter how—tous les chemins 
menent a Rome.” 

The covert sarcasm, contrasting with 
Harry’s breach of good manners, told with 
double effect. Isaw Assunta wince. Like 
a clever tactician as he was, Mr. Ridgway 
pursued his advantage no further. He ig- 
nored his youthful rival from that moment, 
and began discussing the drawings that lay 
on the table before him. There was not a 
place of which he had not some anecdote, 
some apt quotation in connection: with the 
scene, or some little-known piece of informa- 
tion, gathered in the by-paths of literature, 


, which he had scoured, and the herbarium of 


which was carefully dried in his memory. 
Assunta felt much impressed by his clever- 
ness, though she did not hear above one-half 
of what he said. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Deep in the woodland’s heart the white and purple violets grow, 

And in the life-diffusing air the frailest wind-flowers blow. 

Ye worldlings! dull and weary of the city’s heavy hours, 

Come forth into the sunshine, and be happy with the flowers. 

The world is full of blessings, if ye would watch them spring, 

Yet some ears are dul! of hearing wher the sweetest song-birds sing; 
And mists of gloom have power to obscure the seeing eye, 

Though Love and Hope be melting every cloud upon the sky. 


Young mother! weave a rainbow from the last drops of thy tears, 
While gazing on the golden glow that in our heaven appears, 
Beneath the Holy City’s light that bathes thine earliest born, 

Who waits in it to welcome thee to joy’s eternal morn. 

Come forth! the moss is tender and benign to wayworn feet; 
We'll give the wood-lark’s warble for the discord of the street. 
Come forth into the sunshine, all gloomy hearts that be, 


And feel the blessing of God’s love in everything ye see! 


Jane Drxon. 
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WHAT MY FRIEND DID FOR ME. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


I wap a friend once, and his name was 
Nicholas Lymberleg. I loved him like a 
brother, and I thought he loved me, and 
perhaps he did—until we both fell in love 
with the same woman, I couldn't hate him 
even then, notwithstanding he was a much 
better looking man than I am, much more 
agreeable in society, much more fascinating, 
and much more wealthy. 

Nicholas was tall and well formed. The 
ladies said he was a perfect Apollo in form, 
and I'm inclined to believe that he was, al- 
though, as I was never intimately acquainted 
with the original Apollo, I can’t be positively 
sure. Nicholas wore black hair, glossy and 
curly; and he had a pair of beautiful dark 
eyes, and a Grecian nose; but his goatee was 
what did it. Yes, it took an uncommonly 
stout-hearted woman to face that goatee un- 
moved. You could not do it, my dear little 
girl, although you think you can face any- 
thing. But you never saw Nicholas Lymber- 
leg’s goatee, and well it is for your peace of 
mind that you haven’t, as any young lady 
in Vrugo will tell you, if you’ll only take the 
trouble to go there and inquire. 2 

.I reside in Vrugo, and so does Nicholas 
Lymberleg. My name is Roderick Lushing- 
ton. I am an orphan, and so was my father 
before me. It ran in the family, you see. 
We are all predisposed that way. 

As my beauty is “of that overpowering 
kind, whose force description only would 
abate,” as Lord Byron once said of a female 
relation of mine, long since dead, I don’t 
think I will expatiate upon my personal 
charms. No, my dear madam, don’t ask me, 
don’t, I beg of you. I should blush myself 
to death, I know, if I even attempted, I’m so 
modest. 


But I do wish you could have seen Miss 


Aurora Rubilyps! She was lovely—ay, beau- 


tiful! O, how can I describe her? Why, 
the fact is, my dear madam, I can’t. 


“ Round her she made an atmosphere of life— 
The very air seemed lighter for her eyes, 

They were so soft, and beautiful, and rife - 
With all we can imagine of the skies.” 


Aurora was a blonde, of course. How 
could she be anything else with that name? 


Her eyes I have noticed in the above quota- 
tion. They were blue, or violet. I’m not 
positive to a shade, but 1 think she had vio- 
let eyes. She had golden hair—eighteen 
earrots fine. I’ve got a lock of it now ina 
locket. I’ve also got her picture in that 
same locket, but I haven’t got her. No, I 
haven’t got her, and that is what makes my 
nose so red. O, I’m a miserable man! As 
the poet says: 

“My misery can scarce be more compkte; 

I had not lived till now, could sorrow kill; 
Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow 

would meet.” 

I’m telling this story to ease my woe, after 
having tried everything else without avail. 
Sherry cobblers only made me more miser- 
able. The more I swallowed, the more mis- 
erable I felt. Perhaps this was a natural 


‘ consequence. Do you know anything about 


that, my dear young gentlemen ? 

I believe I have given you to understand 
that I loved Aurora Rubilyps, but you can 
neyer know—nobody will ever know except 
the heart-broken writer, how much I loved 
that young, innocent and beautiful creature. 

There are few men, probably, who are ca- 
pable of loving one woman as I loved Auro- 
ra, as I still love her, as I always shall love 
her. You will readily understand this when 
I tell you that I am so constituted that it is 
impossible for me to ever love but one. Con- 
sequently, you perceive, my dear sir, that 
while you are loving half a dozen women all 
at one and the same time, I concentrate the 


‘whole strength of my affections upon one 


particular object, and there it remains. 
Thus were my affections concentrated upon 
Aurora, and thus they will ever remain— 


“ Because I cannot love but one.” 


But Aurora loved me in return. Yes, al- 


though she had scores of suitors, and among 
them the fascinating and truly beautiful 
Nicholas Lymberleg, with his glossy hair, 
his fine intellectual brow, his soft dark eyes, 
his white teeth, his splendid form, and his 
irresistible goatee, she loved me, and me 


alone. Yes, she loved me a great deal bet: 


ter alone. I noticed that quite a number of 
times. 
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I made a proposal of marriage to her one 
evening in May. 


“Aurora,” said I, “methinks you must 
have discovered my feelings for you ere this?” 

“ Roderick,” said she, “ methinks I have.” 

“Then I wont enlarge upon the subject.” 

“No, don’t, Roderick, for I have already 
listened to fourteen declarations of love to- 
day, and it’s beginning to get monotonous.” 

“ Fourteen !” 

“Fourteen, my dear. Your friend Mr, 
Lymberleg, among the rest, laid his heart at 
my feet.” 

“And you—” 

“TI told him that I was another's,” she 
said, flinging herself into my bosom. 


“ My heart ran o’er with royal bliss— 
My joys were fully ripe.” 


O, this was too much, too much happiness. 
It couldn’t last. I told her so, but she would 
not believe me. 

“Then quickly name the day,” I urged, 
“ for something tells me that it is dangerous 
to delay. You are beautiful, and you have 
many lovers, besides the fourteen already 
disposed of. Perhaps there may be one who 
may induce you to be false to me.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Aurora. “ You little 
know how the Rubilyps love. Our family 
are peculiar in that respect.” 

“And so is mine, my dear; but the safest 
way, is for us to marry as soon as possible.” 

“No,” returned Aurora. “As you seem to 
doubt my constancy, to punish you, our 
wedding shall not take place until next Sep- 
tember.” 

I begged, but she was as firm as a rock. 

“ Why, Roderick, dear,” said she, “ I want 
to test your constancy as well as my own. I 
am going to put you on probation for four 
' months, and then, if you have been true to 
me all the time, we’ll be married.” 

Then she kissed me, and I went home 
happy, though with a vague fear of some- 
thing that had a tendency to dampen my 
joy considerably. 

I met Nicholas the next morning on the 
street. He held out his hand, and smiling, 
said: 

““We'll be friends still, Roderick.’ 

“And why not?” I asked. 

“True—why not? It isn’t your fault that 
she couldn’t love me.” 


“Of course not, Lymberleg. I did every- 


thing in the world to make her love you, but . 
she wouldn’t. Such, my dear friend, is the, 


perversity of her sex,” I said, sympatheti- 
cally. 

“ Yes, [know.’” Then he sighed. “And 
you are the lucky man, Lushington? I—I 
—wish you joy” And without another 
word he turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

Perhaps the readcr never visited Glam- 
zhell Beach. No? Ah! I thought not. You 
see, it isn’t very famous as a summer resort, 
and it isn’t at all fashionable, but it’s a very 
nice place to spend the sammer at, and its 
solitary hotel is pretty well filled during the 
summer months. 

I went down there about the middie of 
last July. Mr. Rubilyps’s family was already 
there, and that was what attracted me, of 
course; but what surprised me was that 
Lymberleg should go down with me, too, as 
one would naturally suppose that the poor 
fellow would want to keep away from the 
woman who had rejected him. But perhaps 
he merely wished to show her that he still 
survived her refusal, that he could still be 
happy, and that his lately wounded heart 
beat as regularly as ever. 

But I don’t ‘know what his object was in 
going to Glamzhell Beach. I only know 
that when there he became the gayest of the 
gay, and to show that he bore no resent- 
ment against Aurora, he often asked her to 
dance when we had “hops” in the parlors; 
aud she, from a similar reason, always ac- 
cepted, 

I might have been jealous, but for one 
thing, for I thought that Lymberleg was 
auch a fascinating man that perhaps Aurora 
might be bewitched into relenting; and I 
should have been jealous if he had not paid 
such marked attention to a certain Miss 
Caruthers all the while. 

Miss Camilla’Caruthers was from New 
York, and they have handsome women 
there, you know. I remember seeing three 
or four the last time I visited that famous 
city, and aman that I met on the street 
told me that there were four or five others; 
but unfortunately they had gone over to 
Jersey City that afternoon, and 1 missed 
seeing them. 

Well, I think Miss Camilla was one of 
those others, for certainly she was quite 
handsome, and some fellow had been fool 
enough to tell her so, I suppose, for she 


seerned to know all about it. She was a 


playful ereature, too, and was as fond of 
fun as a young widow. She was a powerfal 
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singist also. As Mr. Buggs said, she was a 
Pa-ripper at singing. But Buggs never could 
express himself elegantly. 

She used to sing to Lymberleg, and Lym- 
berleg played the accompaniment upon his 
guitar. Sometimes they used to go down to 
the beach, and seating themselves on the 
rocks, sing to the ocean, “ Cease thy roaring, 
foaming ocean,” but notwithstanding she 
was a very powerful singer—a sort of vocal 
Orpheus of the feminine gender—the ocean 
would roar in spite of her. So at last she 
became discouraged and began to sing to 
me. 

Well, as I was saying, Lymberleg was very 
attentive to her. Every one remarked it, 
and I remember Aurora told me one even- 
ing how glad she was that Mr. Lymberleg 
had found some one to fill the aching void 
in his heart. 

“Camilla will make him an excellent wife,” 
she said. 

“O yes, my dear, she’ll make him a splen- 
did wife.” 

“But I wish she wasn’t quite so fond of 
your society, Roderick,” 

“Why, is she?” I cried. “Pshaw! my 
dear, you are jealous. Of course she knows 
that I’m engaged.” 

“But you do like to bear her sing, Rod- 
erick.” 

“Of course, my love. I like to hear Gil- 
‘more’s band, but I haven’t the slightest in- 
clination to make love to the trombone.” 

Aurora smiled, and then we kissed, and 
we were just going tokiss again, when some- 
body knocked at the door. It was Lym- 
berleg. 

“You are both wanted in the parlor,” said 
he. “The rain makes it so terribly dull, 
that we’ve all got the blues, and we’re bound 
to frighten them away. Old Mrs. Griggins 
says that no man shall kiss her in the ring 
but Mr. Lushington.” 

“Then I'll be there directly, Lymberleg. 
Come, Aurora.” 

We went down, and found nearly every 
guest in the house assembled in the parlors, 
and there was a grand scene of confusion 
there, I assure you, for Miss Caruthers had 
inaugurated “ ring-plays,” “for one night 
only,” and everybody, old and young, joined" 
in them with a zest that was astonishing to 
behold. Old Mrs. Griggins dragged me in- 
to the ring the moment I entered the room, 
and kissed me four times before I could re- 
lease myself. 
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“The mirth and fun grew fast and furi- 
ous,” and everybody seemed to be enjoying 
themselves, though chignons were destreyed 
with a rapidity that was truly terrible, but 
nobody seemed to care. 

I think Miss Caruthers must have be- 
witched the whole company, for nothing 
that she proposed seemed too absurd for us 
to do. 

At last, when we had exhausted every- 
thing of the ring-play order of amusements, 
Camilla proposed a mock marriage. The 
young ladies clapped their hands with de- 
light. 

“O wont that be splendid!’ exclaimed 
little Miss Puggs. 

“Truly delightful!” chimed in Mr. Buggs. 

“T wish we could have a real wedding in- 
stead,” sighed little Miss Short. . 

“And why can’t we, my dear?” whispered 
tall Mr, Long. 

“ But who’s going to be the bride?” cried 
Mr. Wogg. 

The young ladies became suddenly silent, 
and Puggs fairly turned pale. 

“Why, if you’re all afraid, rather than 
lose the sport, I’ll be the bride,” said Camilla. 

“And the bridegroom?’ inquired Mr. 
Buggs, stepping forward, as if he would like 
to offer himself. 

“Why, if it were Leap Year, I should 
choose Mr. Lushington,” she answered, look- 
ing up at me 8o coaxingly. 

I thought Lymberleg turned pale, but I 
might have been mistaken. 

“Well, then, I'll be the bridegroom,” I 
said, stepping forward. 

“ Yes, you may as well learn how,” laughed 
Mr. Buggs. 

I locked up at Aurora, fearing that she 
might not quite like the arrangement, but 
she smiled sweetly, and I was satisfied. 

“But who is going to perform the cere- 
mony?” asked Mrs. Bendoze. “Who will 
officiate as clergyman ?” 

“O, we'll have the Episcopal service. Any- 
body can read that,” answered Camilla. 

“Yes, I would,” cried Mr. Buggs, who 
seemed to be very anxious to make himself 
useful, perhaps from the fact that he knew 
he couldn’t be ornamental, “I would, if I 
only had a book.” 

“Pshaw!” said Lymberleg. “The Epis- 
copal service is altogether too long and too 
solemn. ’Twould spoil all the fun, and it 
would make you feel as if you were married 


_ in earnest.” 


“Don’t let’s have it then,” said Aurora; 
and I echoed her. - 

“Where’s Williamson?” asked Lymber- 
leg. “He can do the parson for you. He’s 
got a smattering of everything, I believe, 
and can do almost anything.” 


“T haven’t seen Mr. Williamson this even- 
ing,” said one of the ladies. “ I don’t think 
he’s been down.” 

“Then I'll bring him down,” cried Lym- 
berleg, rushing up stairs. 

Five minutes later he returned, bringing 
Mr. Williamson with him, and that gentle- 
man went through the marriage ceremony 
with a celerity that was quite astonishing. 

“TI guess you’ve done this thing before, 
Mr. Williamson,” I remarked, as he pro- 
nounced us man and wife. 

“ Done it before!” Mr. Williamson smiled. 
“Yes, I flatter myself that I’ve married 
about as many couples as any minister of 
my age.” 

“Minister!” shrieked Aurora; “are you 
a winister?” 

“Why, of course I am, my dear young 
lady,’ replied Mr. Williamson. “Did you 
think I would undertake to perform the mar- 
riage service if I wasn’t?” 

“Why, we were in fun,” I howled. 

“But you are married in earnest,” re- 
turned Mr. Williamson, turning pale. “I— 
I—thought you knew I was aclergyman. ‘I 
am sure Mr. Lymberleg was aware of the 
fact.” 

“ You're quite mistaken,” replied Lymber- 
leg, springing forward to catch Aurora as 

she swooned and fell. But from the glance 
he gave me as he passed out of the room, 
with the lovely burden in his arms, I’m in- 
clined to think that Lymberleg was only 
too well aware of Mr. Williamson’s pro- 
fession. 

“O horrors!” I exclaimed, turning to Ca- 
milla. “What, O what shall we do?” 
“Why, Mr. Lushington, I think”—she 
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was perfectly cool and as calm as asummer’s 
morn—“I think that we had better make 
the best of it.” 


“That’s just my opinion!” ejaculated Mr. 
Buggs. 

“But Aurora!” I roared, dashing out of 
the room and rushing up stairs. 

I burst into her room, and found her lying 
on the sofa, with Lymberleg leaning over 
her, clasping her little hand in his. 

“Away!” shecried. “Goto your Camilla.” 

“But, my dear, it wasn’t my fault. I did 
not—” 

“Not another word, Roderick Lushington. 
Your perfidy is too apparent. Go, make no 
excuses, You contrived it well, but you 
cannot deceive me. Go, and never let me 
see your face again.” 

Mr. Rubilyps cathe along then and assist- 
ed me out of the room. Camilla met me in 
the hall. 

“O Roderiek! Can’t you love me just a 
little?” she cried, throwing herself into my 
arms. 

I looked at her critically for five minutes. 
Then I spoke, 

“Mrs. Lushington,”’ said I, in a voice 
choked with emotion, “ we’re married and 
had better make the best of it. You are 
lovely and ought to be loved, but I’m so 
constituted that I can’t love but one, and 
that one, I fear, will soon be Mrs. Lymber- 
leg.” 

Camilla groaned, and I howled melodious- 
ly. Then I tore myself from her arms and 
fled to my room, 

Next morning Mrs. Lushington and her 
husband left Glamzhell Beach and went to 
New York. A fortnight later we returned 
to Vrugo, where we still remain; and so 
ends my story—but if the reader wishes to 
know the fate of the beautiful Aurora, I 
must inform you with a half suppressed 
groan, that she is the wife of Nicholas 

Lymberleg. 
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AFTER OFFICE HOURS, 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, 


® The king of day now dips his weary head 
Within old father Ocean’s billowy bed; 

And twilight gray. now spreads its dusky veil 
O’er all terrestrial objects, hill and dale,” 

CLOSING my office door, I lock it for the 
night, and placing the key safely in the 
breast-pocket of my coat, step out upon the 
pavement, and start homeward—or rather 
boarding-houseward—for, being an old bach- 
elor, I am deprived of all the sweets attend- 
ing that one word—home. 

After the turmoils and harassing labors of 
the day, it isa soothing balm to my aching 
head and tired spirit, to come forth in the 
twilight and wend my way leisurely beneath 
the gathering stars and rising moon; stop- 
ping now and then to inhale the rich per- 
fume of some bright flower which has found 
its way over the neat white paling to some 
pretty quiet home; or lingering to catch a 
glance of the different homes and hearts I 
pass in my evening walk. 

At such an hour as the one chosen by me 
for the close of my labers, a deep hush 
seems to rest upon the bosom of nature. 
Business houses are closed; husbands, fa- 
_ thers and brothers have hastened home to 
enjoy the evening with the loved ones there. 
Only a stray passenger now and then hur- 
ries by me, and “going home” is plainly 
made known by the springing step and lively 
air. 

A soft refreshing breeze from the sea gen- 
tly fans through the fragrant locust boughs; 
a mocking-bird, screened by the green foli- 
age and the shades of twilight, trills his even- 
ing lay, and is answered from a neighboring 
tree by his mate. 

I walk slowly on, enjoying Nature’s holy 
calm, which steals so imperceptibly upon us 
at the twilight hour. 

Presently I hear the ring of a boot heel 
upon the stone pavement; and in a few min- 
utes a tall manly form draws near; and a 
voice, the very tone of which expresses hap- 
piness and content, says: . 

“A pleasant good-evening, sir,” and hur- 
ries on. 

“Ah! he has a home, some one waiting 
and watehing for him,’ I murmur. And 
without knowing why, I quicken my steps, 


my mind still busy with the thoughts of a 
home and its pleasures, * 

At the gate of a little white cottage, sur- 
rounded by syringa and myrtle—one [ have 
often noticed and admired—he pauses, and 
lifting the latch, he steps within upon the 
white sanded walk. At this moment a tiny 
white-robed figure emerges from the hedge 
of evergreen and myrtle bordering the walk, 
and hastening forward, the sweetest voice 
exclaims: 

“Charlie dear, how late you are!” 

“ Yes, Jennie, love, but 1 was necessarily 
detained.” 

Then there is the smothered sound of two 
pairs of lips meeting, a merry laugh, and the 
couple pass up the walk and are lost in the 
thickening twilight. “How happy they 
are!” I mentally ejaculate; and drawing 
near a large stone mansion, I look into the 
brilliantly-lighted windows, and see a beau- 
tiful picture. 

A father seated near an open window, his 
face bright, cheerful and happy. Upon one 
knee sits awee girl; on the other a sturdy 
manly little boy. At the back of his chair, 
with one arm placed caressingly about her 
husband’s neck, stands the wife and mother, 
a tall beautiful woman. Her proud happy 
look seems to say, “ These are my jewels!” A 
sigh struggles up from my heart, and is lost 
upon the summer breeze. 

Aslapproach the next dwelling, merry 
peals of laughter greet me. “Ah! what 
now ?” I mutter. 

“1 shall not kiss him, so there!” It is all 
explained as I look into the bright room 
thronged with young folks. A “ child’s 
party,” and they are “paying forfeits,” as 
the next words of a bright sparkling bra- 
nette fully explain. 

“O yes, Olive! you know that is part of 
the game; you said yourself that the owner 
of the fan must kiss Ralph Mason, and now it 
is pot fair for you to back out!” And with 
these words, she draws a timid little blonde 
forward from her hiding-place’ behind the 
window curtain, and leading her into the 
centre of the room, “ There he is, go and 
pay your forfeits!” 

One little hand goes up to shield the pret- 
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ty burning face, and with a tremor in her 
voice, she cries, “O Florence!” 

At this interesting juncture, a brave man- 
ly-looking boy steps out from the band of 
merry-makers, and approaching shy little 
Olive, kneels at her feet, and bowing over 
her hand, gallantly presses his lips upon it. 

A merry shout greets this action, and as I 
pass on, I say, “ They will be a match ‘ some 
day.’ ” 

No light in the next house, except a fee- 
ble ray in a front chamber. A black-robed 
figure bends over a couch whereon rests her 
darling, her all. The black robe and pale 
sad face tell the story; she is a widow, and 
this, her only child. God pity the widow 
and fatherless, and grant that her child may 
prove a comfort to her stricken heart! 

Nark! what a gush of melody! No light, 
yet I can discern the faint outlines of a form 
upon the balcony. Again and again have I 
heard the sweet lute and the sweeter voice 
of poor heart-broken Lettie Lee, ’Tis the 
old strain, the same thrilling words, breathed 
with all the intensity of a passienate heart; 
a heart once cherished, now forsaken, Ah, 
Lettie! Lettie! would that the deceiver 
might hear her words, “True as the stars 
hath my heart been to thee!” The mock- 
ing-bird hushes his song for a moment, that 
he may listen to the sweet melody born of 
sorrow. The cool fragrant breeze moans 
softly through the treetops. I lift my hat 
from my brow, pass my fingers. through my 
hair and sigh for the broken-hearted. 

More music! but quite of another nature. 
What a lively air! Tow Ienjoy a scene like 
this! That is the elder sister at the piano. 
She smiles and bows her head, keeping time 
with the dancers on the floor. What a tiny 
couple! Now they waltz round and round, 
their little arms interlaced, and their bright 
ribbons and glossy curls flying. “Once more! 
once more, sister!” they simultaneously ex- 
claim, as sister makes a movement to leave 
the piano. 

“ Now, buddie Frank, you dance with me, 
and let big brother dance with Allie.” And 
with this “ buddie Frank” and “ big broth- 
er” are led out upon the floor by the “ mis- 
tress of ceremonies.” Little Allie rises on 
tiptoe, but big brother has to stoop his tall 
form considerably in order to accommodate 
the “ wee ladie;” and with a merry laugh at 
his expense, sister strikes the keys once 
more, and the evening dance goes on. 
“ Would I were a child again,” I mutter, as 


with a heavy heart I continue on my way. 

Something extraordinary must be going. 
on here. People are moving to and fro, 
Maidens clad in white and gallants with 
their broadeloth grace the large brilliantly- 
lighted rooms, and smiling mammas and 
thoughtful papas look with expectant eyes 
towards the folding doors. 

Now they come; and in the solemn hush 
that falls upon those assembled, I distinctly 
hear the words which give to the tall dark 
man, with his noble form and prond bearing, 
the graceful elegant lady, with her glisten- 
ing satin robe, long fleecy veil and orange 
wreath, as his wife. I cannot stay to witness 
the congratulations; no, that festive scene 
touches a silent «hord within my lonely 
breast. Such scenes are not for me; no, not 
for me, 

A deep hush, a feeling of mingled awe 
and reverence steals upon me. The night 
wind ceases its soft breathing, the vesper lay 
of the mocking-bird is hushed, the tiny stars 
veil themselves behind fleecy clouds, and 
tears of pearly dew are shed upon fair na- 
ture’s breast. The pure white curtains are 
looped away from an open window, and by 
the mellow light of the wax candles burn- 
ing at the head and foot of the bier, may be 
seen the bride of Death. How fair, how 
lovely she is! A long ethereal like garment 
shrouds the beautiful form of the dead. 
Golden ringlets, with their crown of snowy 
buds, lie upon the pillow; the blue eyes are 
closed in death’s quiet sleep; twotiny hands 
are folded over a breast from which the life- 
pulse has flown; and a pure waxen lily lin- 
gers in their rigid clasp. Can this be death? 
death so like a gentle sleep upon her? The 
bride of a proud exulting heart for one short 
week, and now death’s own. The two bride- 
grooms are met in this quiet chamber. See 
how the young husband kneels beside the 
couch of death’s bride, and with tears of 
anguish bewails his broken shrine, his lost 
idol. The proud head is bowed; the spirit 
iscrushed, broken. The hands are wrung 
in hopeless agony, and the cry goes up from 
a desolate heart, “Alone! my God! all 
alone!” 


“Ah! it is sad when one thus linked departs! 
When Death, that mighty severer of true 
hearts, 
Sweeps through the halls so lately loud in 
mirth, 
And leaves pale Sorrow weeping by the 
_ hearth.” 


136 
A few more steps and my boarding-house 


is reached. I open the little wicket gate, 
and pass slowly up the walk. My landlady 


and several of her boarders are sitting upon — 


the cool vine-wreathed piazza. I hear the 
click of knitting-needles, and by the faint 
light of the now rising moon I see them flash- 
ing in and out, here and there, as the old 
lady plies her evening task. 

“La! Mr. Holt! is that you? Supper’s 
been over this long time; but thinking you’d 
like a cup of nice coffee and light rolls, after 
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your hard day’s work in that musty law of- 
fice ‘down town,’ I’ve kept them in readiness 
for you.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Morse, you are very 
kind. Icare only for'the cup of coffee, if 
you please.” 

“How can one think of supper, after a 
walk like mine?” I mutter, as I make my 
way up stairs into my dark and lonely cham- 
ber, and opening wide the window, cast my- 
self into my lounging-chair and sigh wearily. 
“For what?” 


MY CASTLE. 


BY LOUISE 8S. DORR. 


I builded it fair, and ’twas towering high, 

With pillars of fancy and walls made of dreams; 
And curtains that webs of Brussels might defy, 

And hangings of cloud, trailing down from its beams. 


I painted rose-hues over all its bright parts; 

That done, ’twas a gorgeous, a sun-glowing thing; 
With bric-a-brac filled from aerial marts, 

And gems that clondiand to their seeker did fling 


I peopled it. Ah! there were deft-handed maids, 
And footmen, a butler, a coachman, a page, 
And people who came and departed in raids, 


The witty and pretty, the merry, the sage. 


Yet ofttimes my castle walls held only two. 
A hero so noble, so graceful, I ween, 

So comely and gentle, so mighty and true, 
No castle less cloudlike bas ever yet seen. 


Its pillars are broken—its walls in decay; 
Its hangings to tatters are rent in life’s gales; 
Its rose-hues replaced by a cool sombre gray; 
Its gems gave this bankrupt no wealth from their sales, 


Its hero, a will-o’-the-wisp, roams at large, 
I think I'd scarce welcome him now in my way; 
Yet blithely be flits o’er my castle grounds’ marge, 
And I, to be pleased as of yore, sigh to-day. 


But dreams lose their magical power erewhile, 
And Fancy’s loom-work grows a task at the last; 
Aerial structures no longer beguile, 
And lost our belief in the wealth there amassed. 


More solid the pile that we build on good deeds; 
More lasting the walls which our faith raises high. 
Turn not from the voice, conscience-given, that pleads: 
“Your treasure lay up—higher up than the sky.” 


| 
| 
\ 
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BEYOND THE PICKET LINES: 
—OR,— 
THE ARMY REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN JACK. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS, 


1.—CONDEMNED BY COURT-MARTIAL. 


Do you know why they called me “Cap- 
tain Jack?” If you do, you know more 
than I do. My name isn’t Jack, Jackson, 
John, or anything else which can be abbre- 
viated or nicknamed into Jack, and yet they 
called me that. Further, I was not a cap- 
tain in the Revolutionary war, the Mexican 
war, or in the late war, and yet every one 
insisted that I was not only “captain,” but 
“Captain Jack.” I never knew how the ap- 
pellation came to be given me, and I don’t 
remember that I ever cared. One name is 
as good as another, unless some one chooses 
to dishonor his. 

For five years previous to the breaking 
out of the war, I was in the employ of a 
wholesale house in the East as an agent to 
introduce certain articles to the attention of 
Southern business men, and in this capacity, 
I travelled over a Jarge portion of the South- 
ern country. I canvassed Virginia, especial- 
ly, as close as a missionary would with his 
tracts and Bibles. In addition to travelling 
by rail, | took stage routes, rode horseback, 
and sometimes trudged along on foot; and 
when the rebellion broke out, I thought 
inyself well acquainted with almost every 
gap, mountain, tarnpike and cross-road in 
Northern and Western Virginia. 

The advent of civil war ruined my pros- 
pects as a commercial traveller in the South, 
and one day in the fall of 1861, I found my- 
self in-the hubbub and confusien of Wash- 
ington, short of money, short of hope, and 
lacking many of the other qualifications nec- 
essary to make a man feel contented with 
himself and the world. I was out of a situ- 
ation, and was in Washington to see what 
chances there were that the great excite- 
ment would bring me ajob. The clerical force 
at the various departments of government 
had been augmented, merchants ld in- 
creased their force of clerks, bookkeepers 
were commanding their own price, but 
somehow a whole week slipped away with- 
out my securing a situation. 

One day, as I was wandering up Penn- 
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sylvania Avenue, I ran across an old friend 
of mine from New York State, wearing the 
eagles of a colonel on his shoulders, I had 
not seen him fer two or three years, and the 
meeting was a very pleasant one. After we 
had discussed the subject of food and drink 
until neither wanted more, the colonel 
shoved his feet over the table in front, squint- 
ed his eye at me, and bruskly remarked: 

“You are rather green, you are. A man 
who can’t make a fortune out of this excite- 
ment has no head on him.” 

“What can Ido?” I responded. “I am 
not a colonel, I don’t want to be,a soldier, 
and I don’t like the situation offered. Just 
you show me the road to fortune, and see 
how quick I’ll travel it!’ 


The colonel took several strong pulls at \ 


his cigar, dove his hands deep into his pock- 
ets, got his feet a little higher, and for two 
or three minutes was buried in thought. 

“T have it!” he suddenly yelled, drawing 
down his legs and jumping from his chair. 
“ IT know who has been looking for you for a 
whole week.” 

“Who?” 

“ General McClellan.” 

“ What for?” ° 

“See here, my innocent friend from the 
suburbs, don’t stop me now to ask idle ques- 
tions. The boat leaves for down river in 
twenty minutes. If you have any baggage 
to get, get it right away. You are going 
down on the boat, and after we’re aboard, 
T'll tell you just what is to become of you.” 

He did tell me. Lle was aware of the fact 
that I had travelled extensively in Virginia, 
and he was going to make a scout of me. A 
great part of the army was then strung out 
along the Potomac, in a line extending clear 
down to Tobacco Point, the river separating 
the two forces which were to grapple with 
each other in many a bloody battle dnring 
after months and years. The Confederates 
were in heavy force around Leesburg, and 
opposite this point the Union forces had 
been massed in considerable strength. With 
a wide deep river separating the two armies, 
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there was little show for a battle, and so the 
respective forces were content to exchange 
occasional shots, and to spend their time in 
drill and practice for the movements which 
were to come before the appearance of 
winter. 

General McClellan, as well as the half 
dozen minor generals holding command of 
forces stationed along the Maryland shore, 
had been anxious for some time past to gain 
something like accurate knowledge of the 
force of the enemy in and around Leesburg. 
One scout had been drowned while crossing 
the river, another had been shot by the 
Confederates, another captured and sent to 
prison, and in one way and another, all at- 
tempts to ascertain particulars in regard to 
the enemy had been failures. One or two 
deserters from the Confederates had esti- 
mated the number of troops, the number of 
earthworks and pieces of artillery, but their 
information was worth little. For a full 
month before the fatal 21st of October which 
witnessed the fearful slaughter at Ball’s 
Bluff, McClellan was unceasing in his at- 
tempts to secure such particulars as he did 
finally receive, and that caused him to order 
over the force which was slaughtered, he 
acting on the belief that the Confederates 
had no real strength in that vicinity. 

The colonel’s regiment was stationed at 
Conrad’s Ferry, above Leesburg, on the 
Maryland side, and we finally arrived at his 
eamp. Before night I was introduced to 
General McClellan, who was passing along 
the shore on a tour of inspection, He ques- 
tioned me long and closely in regard to my 
knowledge of Virginia, and particularly as to 
my acquaintance with the country about 
Leesburg; and when he had been convinced 
of my loyalty, he at once engaged my ser- 
vices at figures which would have been 
princely in any other occupation, where the 
employe was reasonably sure of having a 
month’s life ahead of him. I knew the 
hardships and dangers which were a part of 
the duty of a scout, and it was not without 
hesitation that [ bound myself to the adven- 
turous life. 

For the next week I was busy preparing 
maps and marking out roads for the benefit 
of the generals, and several days more in 
making a map for my own guide. However, 
i at length received orders to report to Col- 
onel Devins, who was in command of a few 
hundred troeps stationed on Harrison’s 
Ielawd, a bank of sand in mid river, and ex- 


tending from just below Conrad’s Ferry, 
down to within a mile of Edward’s Ferry. 
The troops were a sort of advance picket 
to keep watch of the movements of the ene- 
my on the Virginia shore, and their princi- 
pal duties were drilling, and exchanging 
harmless shots with the Confederate pickets 
on the Bluffs opposite. I found the colonel 
a quick-spoken man of very plain speech. 

“So you are the new scout, are you?” he 
inquired, as I entered his tent and reported 
myself. 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Well, sir, I want you to cross the river 
to-night, count the Confederate force from 
the Bluff to Leesburg, and report to me at 
daylight. Take your own way of doing it, 
but don’t bring me anything but reliable 
news.” 

“ Very well, sir,” I replied, as I backed out 
of the tent, but I wanted to ask him why he 
didn’t order me to go to Richmond and back 
in twenty-four hours. 

The task assigned me could not be accom- 
plished by any scout living, but I must try it. 

I spent the afternoon in observing all that 
was to be seen on the other shore, calculat- 
ing the force of the river current, attempting 
to locate the Confederate pickets, and only 
commenced my real work after sundown. 
It, was too long a distance to swim to the 
Virginia shore, and I determined to make 
the crossing in a small skiff which had come 
into possession of the soldiers. The boat 
was a frail little thing, probably used by 
some duck-hunter, and the only means of 
propulsion was a rough paddle. But, any 
conveyance was safer than swimming, and I 
had no doubt that I should make the pas- 
sage in safety. 

Just at dark Colonel Devins pointed out 
to me what he thought my route should be 
to ensure a safe landing on the opposite 
side, and gave me some further instructions 
as to securing the information which he de- 
sired. He believed that the actual strength 
of the enemy had been greatly over-estimated, 
and he wanted reliable news from every 
camp. Iknew afterwards that his theory 
was to cross a force, if the enemy were not 
too strong, drive them back, and oper com- 
municagion with the Union troops by way 
of the Drainsville turnpike, but of course 
he gave me no hint of this at the time. 

The night was a starlight one, but yet so 
dark that in looking out on the river, I could 
not see above thirty feet in advance to dis- 
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tinguish any object. I did not believe that 
anything would be gained by waiting for 
the stillness of midnight, and so, an hour 
after it was fully dark, I got into the boat 
and shoved off. The trip was not to be a 
scout, but a spying expedition. I must en- 
ter the Confederate camp, and if discovered, 
would meet with a spy’s fate. As it would 
make no difference in case I were arrested, 
Idid not exchange my citizen’s garments 
for the uniform of Uncle Sam. I had never 
been over the ground between the Bluff and 
Leesburg, but I had a general idea of what 
it was, and about how large an army could 
encamp on the strip of territory. 

The first thing was to make the crossing 
anda landing. I wanted to land somewhere 
along the Bluff for two reasons. First, no 
pickets would be stationed at the edge of 
the water, or so I hoped, and next, the Bluff 
being at least a hundred feet high, no picket 
posted in the grove above could catch a 
glimpse of me while on the river or landing, 
I therefore headed the skiff directly for the 
opposite shore, calculating about how far 
the current would drift me down in making 
the passage. I had to use the paddle very 
cautiously, and, therefore made slow prog- 
ress, but at length found the shore close 
ahead of me. Dipping the paddle as care- 
fully as an Indian, I gave the skiff a jump, 
and was nearly knocked overboard by its 
running on a rock, the collision producing a 
sharp grating sound which could be heard 
many rods away. The boat had hardly 
stopped before I heard voices on the Bluff 
speaking in excited tones, and knew that I 
had given the pickets the alarm, I tried to 
shove the boat off, but it was on too hard, 
and the bow laid up so high that any ener- 
getic movement at the stern would tip me 
overboard. So, after the one effort, I sat 
perfectly still, not daring to grasp for the 
paddle, which slipped from my hand and 
went off down stream. Just where I land- 
ed, the Bluff was not so steep as at other 
spots above and below, and through the 
darkness I thought I could make out that 
a path which was used by the soldiers in 
procuring water ran up the hill. I had 
scarcely arrived at this conclusion, when the 
voices came plainer, and I distinctly heard 
footsteps and the rattle of arms. 

“No, I’m not mistaken!” exclaimed a 
voice, a moment after. “I heard the noise 


as plain as I hear that drum down there.” 
“Well, perhaps you did,” replied another 


voice, as the footsteps came closer, “but I 
don’t see what could have made it.” 

The next moment I caught sight of two 
objects on the path about thirty feet above 
me, and knew that a couple of Confederate 
pickets had come down to investigate the 
cause of the alarm. Looking up, and hav- 
ing the clear sky above them, I could distin- 
guish the soldiers quite plainly, but it was 
an interesting query whether they could see 
me. 

“ Well, now where’s the Yankee brigade 
which frightened you?” inquired one of the 
soldiers, as they both moved down nearer me. 

“T don’t see anything, but I wont give up 
that I did hear a noise, like drawing boards 
over a rock,” replied the other, and then 
they stood and listened. 

I was quite sure that they would not see 
me unless they came closer. The boat was 
of dark color, my garments were dark, and 
the shore and river must look like one dark 
spot to them. 1 was sitting down on my 
feet, a hand on either rail of the boat, and 
I trembled for fear that I would upset the 
frail craft, which seemed to be balanced on 
the rock as evenly as a pair of druggist’s 
scales. 

“Are you satisfied now?” inquired the 
doubting one, after they had listened two 
fall minutes without hearing any sound be- 
yond the ripple of the waters. 

“ Yes—let’s go up,” replied the other, and 
both turned to go. Just at this instant there 
came a crisis, I had been suffering terribly 
in my back and legs, owing to my having 
assumed what might be better termed a 
“ squatting” position, and my mind was so 
relieved when they turned, that I involun- 
tarily raised up alittle. As I made the move, 
the craft went over, and I was emptied out 
with a loud splash. The splash was’ enough 
to betray me, but I added to the calamity 
by giving utterance to a loud “Oh-h-h!” as 
I went over. I realized my peril as fully as 
any one could, and the prompt action of the 
next moment saved my life. The soldiers 
were greatly surprised, and perhaps some- 
what frightened, shouting and jumping 
around, as if expecting that at least a regi- 
ment was landing at their feet. As I strug- 
gled up from the water, I jerked the skiff out 
from shore, and made a long jump with it 
for deep water, pushing it ahead of me. At 
this moment the pickets opened fire. Their 
balls went over me, around me, plashed wa- 
ter into my face, and I had no other idea than 
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that I should get a bullet in my head. I 
think each one of them had a revolver, and 
felt sure after getting safe away that they 
fired every charge they had within a minute’s 
time. 1 was kicking and splashing to get into 
deep water, telling them by the noise where 
to aim, but I struck the current after a few 
plunges, and had sense enough to grip the 
skiff and float without movement. 

Just as I got fairly into the current, half a 
dozen other soldiers came rattling down the 
path and opened fire, but every one of their 
shots struck the water beyond me, I was 
certain that they could not see me, and feel- 
ing little fright, had only to remain quiet a 
short time to make my escape. I hung a 
dead weight on the inverted craft, and soon 
floated down several rods, The current was 
sluggish so near the shore, but I dared not 
make a move. In two or three minutes 
more the other pickets along the Bluff got 
the word, and all commenced firing until I 
could see flashes a mile below. Some fired 
at the island, some down into the river, and 
I heard several drums beating the long roll 
on both sides the stream. No one could see 
me, and all the bullets coming down from 
the Bluff were wasted, not one striking with- 
in twenty feet of the skiff. In a little time, 
by cautiously working my legs, I got the 
skiff into the current, and then headed my 
course for the island. The game was up, 
and I might as well go back and report. 
Having taken the alarm, and ascertained the 
fact of my landing, the Confederates would 
not be caught napping again. My only re- 
source was to return, and either seek to 
cross further up or down, or wait until 
another night for another trial. Pushing 
the skiff on before, and drifting down nearly 
as fast as I progressed the other way, a land- 
ing was at last made, but at least a mile 
and a half below the camp. 

The colonel was not surprised at my want 
of success, having seen three or four previous 
failures, but was considerably disappointed. 
He was nervous, ambitious, and exceedingly 


anxious for active operations. The Union 


army on the Potomac had been idle for 
weeks and months, and now that there was 
some slight show for a battle in his vicinity, 
the colonel, and indeed all other officers, 
were impatient of delay. 

“How do you feel now?” inquired the 


commander, half an hour after I had report- 
ed, and soon after I had exchanged my wet 
garments for another suit of citizen’s clothing. 


“All right!’ I responded; for I felt no bad 
effects from the trip except an aguish sen- 
sation. 

“See here,” he whispered, coming close 
up to me; “I believe you can go over there 
and secure the information I want. I wont 
ask you to return to-night, or to-morrow, 
but hope you will get back to-morrow night. 
If you will make the trip, 1 will give you 
two hundred dollars from my own pocket 
the hour you return.” . 

My failure had greatly increased the risks, 
but of course I told the colonel that I would 
make a second attempt, and half an hour 
after was planning the new trip. It was 
pretty certain that I could not land again 
that night anywhere along the opposite 
Bluff, and I was soon determined not to 
make the attempt, There were a number 
of large skiffs on the Maryland side of the 
island, used by the soldiers to cross to the 
main land, and it was arranged that the 
colonel should give me four soldiers and a 
boat. Getting into the skiff about midnight, 
the soldiers took the oars, and the boat was 
headed upstream. It was wy intention to 
proceed to a point above Conrad’s Ferry, 
and then take to the water and make a 
landing on the Virginia shore, striking the 
bank above the beginning of the Bluff, and 
working my way down through the scrub 
forest behind it. 

The current was stiff, the soldiers unused 
to the oars, and it was nearly two o’clock 
before we landed. We passed the Ferry nearly 
a mile, and hit the bank just where a small 
camp of Federals was located. I explained 
my mission to the colonel in command, sent 
the soldiers back with the boat, and then be- 
gan active preparations. The colonel fur- 
nished me with two empty cracker barrels, 
and these I lashed side by side with ropes, 


I then emptied my pockets, and left with 
the officer every article I had except thirty- 
six dollars in gold, and a jackknife. At last, 
when all was ready, I pushed the barrels 
into the river, waded in after them until 
only my head remained above the water, and 


with a word of good-by from the three or 
four men on the bank, was off. The river 
being broad and deep at this point, the cur- 
rent was not so strong and swift. The bar- 
rels made a fine float, and by hanging to the 
ropes, I had only to keep my legs going to 
get along at a fair speed. A slight mist was 
rising from the water, and it was impossible 
for me to see more than a rod in any direc- 
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tion. I did not attempt to hold my course 
against the current, but headed the barrels 
in a direction which made progress easy, and 
which I believed would land me something 
like a mile above the Bluff. 

It seemed to me that I was a full hour in 
making the crossing, and when my feet at 
last touched bottom, and I cautiously waded 
to the grassy bank, I was shaking like one 
with an attack of the Indiana ague. A rail 
fence ran along the river bank just beside 
me, and after a time I climbed up on this 
and took a long look in every direction. I 
could see further here than on the river, but 
my eyes were not able to discern any signs 
of the Confederate encampments. This fact 
argued well for a successful result to my ex- 
pedition. I took off all my garments and 
gave them a wring to clear them from water, 
and when I had donned them again, still 
feeling cold, I held a boxing-match with an 
imaginary antagonist for about five minutes, 
the exercise thoroughly warming me up. 
Just as I got through, I heard the reports 
of several muskets half a mile below on the 
Bluffs, which were answered by the Massa- 
chusetts pickets on the island, and then I 
knew my location better. 

' What Colonel Devins most wanted was 
information concerning the force of the ene- 
my opposite the centre of the island, just 
where the Union forces contemplated a 
crossing and a battle. To secure this infor- 
mation, I must work along down the river 
through the woods. Just how 1 was to en- 
ter the Confederate camp and secure license 
to perambulate among the men and fortifica- 
tions, I could not tell; but, knowing that I 
could not secure any news by remaining 
where IL was, I leaped over the fence and be- 
gan advancing through the field. After a 
short walk, I struck the Bluff, and then 


made a “ right oblique” movement and got 
into the woods. The colonel had told me 
before starting, that the ground back of the 
Bluffs, opposite the centre of the island, was 
clear of trees for the space of seven or eight 


acres, and that here I would find earth- 
works. He believed that no force of account 


was etricamped above the clearing, but that 
the great majority of the Confederate army 
was between the clearing and Leesburg. 
Remembering these suggestions, I made my 
way through the trees with the intention of 
striking the clearing, trying in vain to form 


some sort of programme as I walked along. 


After progressing about half a mile, just. 
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as I had leaped ever a log lying across my 
course, some one sung out “Halt!” in a 
loud voice, and I heard the click! click! of 
an army musket. Knowing that I had en- 
countered a Confederate picket, 1 sank down, 
crawled back over the log, and laid quiet, 
waiting for further developments. I had not 
long to wait. The picket shouted to know 
who was advancing, and threatened to fire 
if he did not receive a reply to his challenge. 
After a moment, his loud tones attracted the 
attention of some of his comrades, and three 
or four advanced towards me. I dared not 
rise up, and knew that any movement would 
betray my presence, [ therefore hugged 
the ground closely, and directly heard their 
voices close at hand on the other side of the 
log. 
“What did the noise sound like?” in- 

quired one of the men, as the group halted. 

“Just like some one falling down on a 
brush heap,” replied the picket. “I didn’t 
see any one, but I'll bet it was a man!” 

The next three minutes were passed in 
listening, but I made no movement, even 
holding in my breath that they should not 
discover me. They came close to the log, one 
‘of the soldiers dropped the butt of his mus- 
ket down on it within fifteen feet of my 
head, and remarked: 

“Well, I don’t see nothing. I think it 
might have been the cow that the boys were 
chasing around in the afternoon.” 

After some further remarks, the whole 
group arrived at the same conclusion, and 
turned about and retraced their steps. It 
was evident to me that I was close upon a 
Confederate camp, and probably quite near 
to the clearing mentioned by Colonel Dev- 
ins. I had been stumbling along without 
any fixed plan, narrowly escaped capture, 
and now saw that it was time to arrange de- 


tails. Deserters were hardly known then, 


and soit was not wise to play that game. 
My scout was ended, and any further move- 
ment would make a spy of me. To go into 
camp without some plausible mission would 
be to sacrifice my liberty in a moment, and 


I finally decided to personate a farmer, either 


anxious to dispose of forage or desiring tu 
enlist as a soldier. At the Federal camps, I 


had seen many farmers trying to bargain 
with the quartermasters for the sale of prov- 
ender, horses, or beef, and had no doubt 
that such characters were frequent in the 
Confederate camps, The first thing neces- 
sary was to choose a name, locate “ my farm,” 
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and then, after getting within the camp, 
“cheek” must alone be depended on to 
carry me through. It would look a little 
strange for afarmer to be prowling around 
the outskirts of a camp at night, and so I 
must crawl softly away beyond hearing of 
the picket, and lay by until after daylight. 


Without once rising up, I crept off a distance 
of forty rods, and, stillon my hands and 
knees, was working around the top of a 
fallen tree, when I was hailed by another 
picket, who stood beside a tree not fifteen 
feet away, After shouting “Halt!” he 


started towards me, As I heard his foot- 


steps and caught a glimpse of his. form, I 
rose upin considerable fright, and bolted 
right ahead towards the clearing, instead of 
running back up the river. 

The soldier shouted three or four times 
more, but neither pursued nor discharged 


his musket. I ran for some distance, and 


had just reduced my pace, when I saw a 
camp sentinel before me, and caught the 
gleam of tents beyond. The man had heard 
me approaching, and stood leaning on his 
musket. I was so close upon him before 
seeing him that there was no other way but 
to keep right ahead, and I passed within a 
foot of him, saying: 

“It aint any use to go foraging after chick- 
ens any more.”’ 

He laughed as he raised his gun to his 
shoulder and wheeled about, and had no 
other idea than that I was a Confederate sol- 
dier, just returning from a trip to some farm- 
house. Having passed the pickets, he had 
no business to suppose me an intruder. 
Knowing nothing about the camp, where 
to go, or what next to do, I kept walking 
on among the tents, and just after crossing 
the clearing, I came upon two or three 


hundred bales of pressed hay, which were 
.guarded by a sentinel sitting on the topmost 
bale. Soldiers were lying on the bales, beside 
them, and on the ground around, and as soon 
as noticing the sentinel, I dropped down 
among the sleepers. 


It was now getting daylight, and soon af- 


ter stretching out I turned over and took a 
look at the nearest man. He was dressed in 
citizen’s clothes, and ragged ones at that, 
and it was easy to see that he was not a sol- 
dier. If not, what was he? Takingacloser 
look, I saw a bundle under his head, and by 


alittle careful manceuvering, I got the pack- 
age away, his head slipping down on the 
loose hay. It was a soldier’s haversack, 


filled nearly full of enveiops, writing paper, 
inkstands, and other articles of stationery, 
and the conclusion was that he was one of 
the peddlers who were to be met with in 
every camp of both armies, The goods were 
just what I wanted. In a moment I aban- 


doned my idea of playing the role of farmer, 


and determined to become a camp peddler. 
If I stole the fellow’s stock, as L intended, I 
must get out of the vicinity before he woke 
up. Securing the haversack, I rose up, 
mumbled something about the chilliness of 
the mofning, to satisfy the sentinel, and 


started through the grove down along the 


Bluff. Keeping close to the edge of the 
Bluff, E walked along half a mile without ob- 
serving any fortifications whatever, although 
there were plenty of soldiers all the way. 
This convinced me that Colonel Devins was 
in error about the earthworks, and I jotted 


it down in my memory as one point of use- 


ful information acquired. There were bat- 
teries of light artillery parked here and 
there, but nothing formidable. The Bluffs 
were so high and steep that the Confeder- 
ates were reasonable in supposing that no 
Federal force would ever attempt a crossing. 


Had they thrown up earthworks, the guns 


could not have been trained to bear upon a 
foe crossing the river. The force along the 
Blaff was very weak, but as it grew to be 
broad day, I saw that quite a respectable 
army was encamped along the base of Little 
Kittoctan Mountain, which is a range shoot- 


ing out from the larger mountain, running 
from northeast to southwest, behind Lees- 
burg. This range, which has a creek run- 
ning along its northern base, called Snipe 
Creek, hid Leesburg and the ground to the 
south from my view, so that I had no means 


of knowing the force beyond, 
As I strolled along through the camps, I 


came upon two men carrying a camp-kettle 
full of water from a spring to a fire, they 
having been detailed to cook breakfast. 
They wanted to know what I had for sale, 
and on being told, expressed regret that they 
had no money. I was hungry, and wanted a 
chance to “pump” some one, and so in- 
formed them that I would give themadozen 
sheets of note-paper for a breakfast. This 
they readily agreed to. Proceeding to the 
camp, I counted out the paper, and then sat 
down in a tent to await the meal, The sol- 


diers were just crawling out, and I soon had 
ascore around me, most of whom made 
some purchase. 


“T’m a good mind to turn soldier, too,” I 


remarked to one of the men, as we sat eat- 
ing. “It’s all play and no work.” 

I added the last words with a hope that if 
any earthworks had been erected, he would 
complain of having to labor with spade and 
barrow; but he replied that he did not fan- 


cy soldiering, and wished the war over. He 
then turned querist himself, and asked: 
“Come from Leesburg, did you? Well, I 
s’pose they’re getting a heap of soldiers to- 
gether over the range? I heard that there 
were ten thousand there the other day.” 


This was just what 1 was after. Any force 


of soldiers at Leesburg could be moved to 
any point along the Bluffs in quick time. I 
was just about to reply to his interrogation, 
when [I looked up through the camp and 
caught sight of the man whom I had stolen 
the haversack from. I knew him, because 


he had on a ragged suit, and I had noticed, 


when I stole the haversack, that my sleep- 
ing victim had long hair and heavy chin 
whiskers, just as this man had. Besides, he 
was stopping at the tents, as if making in- 
quiries. He was not over ten rods away, 
and bearing directly down upon me, Fling- 


ing another bunch of envelops to my enter- 


tainers, and telling them that [ was in a 
great hurry, I crawled out through the back 
eud of the tent, and hastened off at a lively 
gait. A few minutes after, hearing some one 
shouting behind me, I ran back behind one 


tent, in front of another, turned around a 
third, and dove straight into a fourth, knock- 


ing the cards from the hands of four soldiers 
who were having a game of euchre. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen—I fell over the 
ropes. I have some paper and envelops 
here, which I will sell dog cheap.” 


I put in this before the soldiers had re- 


covered from their astonishment, and the 
words entirely disarmed their indignation. 
Just as I opened the haversack, I heard 
some one running by, and congratulated 
myself on having escaped my pursuer. The 
soldiers must have thought me dealing in 
“dog cheap ” stationery, for I gave them as 
much for ten cents as any stationer would 
have handed out for half adollar. Having 
no suspicion as to my identity, they gave me 
information on every point brought up. By 
close questioning, and by taking the gloss off 
of each one’s statement, I made up my mind 


that the entire Confederate force, within a 
day’s march of the Bluff, did not number 
over twenty thousand; and that the Confed- 
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erate strength, within four hours’ march, 
was about half this number, At last, when 
I was thinking of going, one of the soldiers 
stated that he had a pass to go to Leesburg, 
and that he would keep me company, I hav- 
ing stated that I was going to town fora 
further supply of stationery. His company ‘ 


would naturally prevent me from incurring 
suspicion, and I was glad to have it. As we 
walked along up the range, Dan, as he called 
himself, gave me the names of the different 
regiments and commanders, told me all 
about the hopes of the Confederates in that 


vicinity, and broadly hinted that a move 


would soon be made which would astonish 
the whole Yankee nation. The move was 
made a few days after, and the nation was 
more than astonished at the reckless spirit 
of the Union leaders, 

I flattered myself that I had shaken off the 


man whose goods I was carrying, and had in 
fact ceased to think of him, when an evil 


chance threw him across my path. We had 
struck the road leading into Leesburg, and 
were about two miles distant from the town, 
when, as we plodded along, who should rise 
up from a rock at the roadside but the very 


man I had robbed! I did not notice him, 
the road being full of soldiers, until he had 


seized the haversack with one hand and my 
coat collar with the other. 

“Ha! you sneaking thief!” he exclaimed, 
highly indignant and considerably excited. 
“So you are the rascal who stole my goods, 
are you?” 

“ See here, you old vagabond!” I shouted, 
twisting loose his hands; “if you call mea 
sneak thief, I’ll lather your head for you!” 

He had taken me entirely by surprise, but 
I was not an instant in making up my mind 
that I must “ brass it out.” To own up and 


deliver over the goods would be to create 
suspicion, and the soldier might take it into 
his mind to inquire what had brought me 
into camp. The man was clawing to geta 
new hold of me, and I drew back and gave 
him a blow on the mouth, which sent him 


reeling to the ground, As might have been 
expected, the soldiers stopped and crowded 


around, anxious to see a fight. The man, 
who was a powerful fellow and full of pluck, 
got up and made for me, and for five min- 
utes we had a lively time. I was a pretty 
fair boxer, while he knew nothing of the art, 


but he gave me all I could take care of. At 
length, after I had given him a heavy blow 
on the nose, he refused to come to “ time” 
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again, but told his story to the soldiers, and 
asked their aid to recover his property. 
Some of them displayed interest, others 
laughed and encouraged him to attack me 
again, 

“The man is a liar, and probably a thief 
himself!” exclaimed my companion Dan, 
supposing me to be entirely innocent, and 
anxious to get me out of the scrape. 

We then started forward, but the man 
kept at our heels, demanding his property, 
and threatening to have me arrested on 
reaching the town. I could probably have 
soon shaken him off but for another inci- 
dent, which ended in my arrest. We were 
within a mile of the town, when we meta 
captain of cavalry riding at a gallop. My 
man was about twenty rods behind, and as 
soon as the captain reached him, the horse 
came to a halt, and I turned and saw the 
two in conversation. A moment after, the 


captain came riding after us at a fast gallop, 
and was soon at our heels. 

“Told on, sir!” he shouted, pointing di- 
rectly at me as I looked around. “ This 
matter must be investigated.” 

“I don’t know of anything which needs 
investigating,” I replied, moving along. 


“But I do!’ retorted the captain, in- 

creasing his voice and slipping down from 
the saddle. “I know this man, Mr. Grand, 
and I want to knew you. Have you got his 
property ?” 
' “T don’t know anything about Mr. Grand,” 
I replied, coming to a stop, and feeling that 
I was to be done for. “The man is drunk, 
and evidently takes me for some one else.” 

The captain came closer, took a long look 
at my face, and then gave a whistle of sur- 
prise. I did not whistle, but I was none the 
less surprised. As he came nearer, I recog- 
nized him as one Merrick, a partner in a 
Leesburg firm, which I had dealt with a doz- 
en times. 

“ Well, if this aint a case!” he exclaimed. 

“Why,——, what in the deuce are you 
doing here ?” 

“That’s not my name, sir!’ I replied. 
“ You are as much mistaken as Mr. Grand.” 

“Mistaken! nota bit of it. I know you 
perfectly well, and, as you are a Yankee, I 
want to know what you are doing in a Con- 
federate camp!” 

As I did not make answer, he turned to 
the soldier and asked for information, and 
the man told him all he knew about me, 
which was very little. The captain asked 
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him if I had sought to gain any information, 
and being told what I had asked for, he put 
his hand on my shoulder, with the declara- 
tion that he arrested me as a Union spy! 

“ Be a little careful, sir!’ sald I, bluster- 
ing up, and hoping to frighten him out of 
his purpose, ‘ Look out how you charge an 
honest citizen with such a matter as that!” 

He replied that he was perfectly satisfied 
as to my identity, and that he should have 
me imprisoned until such time as I could be 
tried by a court-martial. I expected to be 
taken back to camp, but he informed me 
that he should take me to the town jail. 
The haversack was delivered over to Grand, 
the soldier was sharply reprimanded for be- 
ing in my company, and I was ordered to 
march ahead of the captain into Leesburg. 
The town was all bustle and excitement, and 
no one gave me particular notice as I walked 
through the streets to the jail buileing. I 
was turned over to the jailer, with a demand 
that he should keep a sharp lookout over 
my movements, and I soon found myself be- 
hind the bars. The captain returned in 
about half an hour, having with him his old 
partner and a clerk, and both at once identi- 
fied me. I still denied that I was the person 
whom they supposed, doing so on the ground 
that such a course might delay and embar- 
rass my court-martial. I had already ar- 
ranged a character for myself, and intended 
to come out with a name and an abiding- 
place in due time. If I claimed to be John 
Jones, living forty miles away, and a good 
Confederate, perhaps my judges would make 
some inquiries before condemning me. 

The men left, very much disgusted at my 
pertinacity in adhering to what they were 
convinced was an untruth, and I sat down 
on the miserable bed to hold an interview 
with myself. I had been caught in the ene- 
my’s camp doing spy business, and if I were 
not hung as a spy, it would be a point of 
good luck hardly to be looked for. While I 
reproached myself for not having adopted 
some other role, reproaches did not console 
me in my strait, nor would they assist me 
out of the difficulty. 

The main thing is not to get in jail. The 
main thing, if one does get in jail, is to get 
out. Five minutes after sitting down on 
the bed, I got up again and proceeded to 
make a thorongh examination of the cell, 
with a view of escaping from it. It .was 
about eight feet long, six feet wide, con- 
tained no window, and an iron door shut 
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mein. It opened directly on the main hall, 
so that if I were once out of the small box, 
I could have a show of escape at one of the 
two doors which opened outside, one on the 
street and the other into the yard. After 
the jailer had retired, I began singing and 
shouting, to see what companionship I had. 
+ ascertained by this that the jail was com- 
paratively empty, the only two other prison- 
ers being in cells at the further end. After 
a close examination of the door, I made up 
my mind that I could squeeze through by 
sawing off the bars, as they were wide apart. 
On coming in, my knife had been taken 
away from me, as well as my gold, and the 
jailer had made me strip to the skin, to 
search for written proofs that I wasa spy. I 
had not so much as a pin about me, and 
must have a saw if I went through the door. 

Just at dark the jailer returned, made an 
examination of the door, to see if I had been 
at work, and then went off, saying that he 
would send me some supper. Ten minutes 
afterwards, a slovenly young man, not over- 
intelligent in looks, brought in the meal, and 
with it a knife and fork. While I was eat- 
ing, he walked up and down the hall, whist- 
ling and singing, and when I was through, 
he came and removed the dishes, I thought 
I would try him a little, hoping to bribe 
him in some way, but he replied that he had 
been instructed not to hold any conversa- 
tion with me, and my hopes were dashed. 

I got little sleep that night, from thinking 
and planning. I could see no prospect of 
escape, and made up my mind that I was 
good for a “swing.” The captain might not 
return that day, but he surely would the 
day after, and then I should be taken to 
camp, and a court-martial would be assem- 
bled for my benefit. While I was pondering 
the case, the jailer entered, walked up to 
the door, shook it, peeped in to get a good 
view of me, and then went off. In a few 
minutes, as before, the boy came along with 
my meal. Removing the bar and unlocking 
the door, he adjusted a chain so that the 
door could be opened just wide enough to 
hand in the dish, and when he had passed 
it through, he replaced the bar and com- 
menced walking up,and down. There wasa 
heavy case-knife and an iron spoon in the 
dish, and he had no sooner turned his back 
than I seized the knife, thrust it into the 
straw tick of the bed, and sang out: 

“See here, boy, why didn’t you bring mea 
knife? Iam not used to eating like a dog.” - 
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“Thar’s a knife in the dish!” shouted the 
boy, looking through the door. 

I replied that he was mistaken, holding up 
the dish so that he could see for himself. He 
was quite sure for a time that he had 
brought one, but at last doubted, and went 
off and got another. He stood close to the 
door during my meal, to be sure that I did 
not hide the knife, and went away with a 
growl that I was a source of mucli trouble. 
Ten minutes after, sure that none of the of- 
ficials were about, I began my work. Find- 
ing where the corner of a stone projected 
out a trifle, I beat the edge of the knife 
upon it until, after an hour’s work, I had a 
pretty good saw. The knife was of ancient 
pattern, but all the better on that account, 
as it was of true steel and heavily made. 
Selecting a bar of the door just where it was 
the smallest, 1 began sawing away, wetting 
the spot with spittle to lessen the noise. 

Finding the sawing created a noise which 
must be heard by the other prisoners, I be- 
gan singing a Confederate camp song ina 
loud voice, and thus drowned the! sharp 
squeak of the knife as it cut into the bar. 
It was slow work, but at noon I had one of 
the bars cut so near through that I could 
easily wrench it off. Knowing that the boy 
would bring in my dinner about twelve 
o’clock, I crumbled up a bit of bread, mixed 
in some dirt, and filled the cut in the bar so 
deftly that only a close examination could 
detect my work. Soon after I was ready, 
the boy came in with my dish of food, and 
stood with his hands on the bars while I 
dined. Seein$ that he was suspicious, [ 
asked: 

“ Did the jailer tell you to stand there and 
watch me, lest I should eat up the dish?” 

“None o’ yer bizness!” replied the boy, 
getting angry in an instant. “You are go- 
ing to get yer neck stretched in a day or 
two, and ye needn't be finding fault with 
me!” 

“ Guess not, sonny,” I replied, eating away. 
“T guess our folks wont hang a good rebel, 
who is going to join the army as soon as he 
gets out of this.” 

“ Wall, they will,” he replied, “ for they’ve 
got the dead thing on ye to show that ye are 
a cussed spy from the Yankees across the 
river.” 

I saw that he had overheard some conver- 
sation between the jailer and the cavalry 
captain, and his confidence that I would be 
hung caused me to break off the conversa- 
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tion. He took the dish ont, made the door 
secure, and then I was left alone. A few 
minutes after, I was at work on the second 
bar, singing and whistling to drown the 
noise of the knife. This bar was somewhat 
softer, and I got through it as near as I 
wished by the middle of the afternoon. I 
then hid the knife in the straw bed again, 
filled up the cut in the bar, and then nearly 
broke my neck in my efforts to attain such 
views of the hall as would inform me how I 
must proceed after getting out of my cell. 
The rear hall window had a set of bars, but 
they were so far apart that I believed I could 
squeeze through after sawing one off. 

There was nothing to do now but wait for 
evening. I knew that I could escape from 
my cell without much difficulty, and be- 
lieved that I could get out of the main hall 
after two or three hours’ work. Stretching 
out on the bed, I fell asleep, and did not 
wake until about sunset, when the boy 
brought in my supper. He had just gone 
away when the jailer came, Jooked in to be 
sure that I was all right, took a hasty glance 
at the door, and then went off without a 
word, 

When I judged that it was about ten 
o'clock, and after all noise around the build- 
ing had ceased,! carefully twisted at the 
bars until 1 had opened them so that I could 
squeeze through. The two other prisoners 
seemed to be asleep, and taking off most of 
my clothing, I pushed the garments through 
into the hall, and after afew minutes of hard 
squeezing, got out myself. I lost no time in 
making my way to the window, and a slight 
examination convinced me that I would 
have to saw off but one bar, raise the win- 
dow, and slip through into the yard. The 
first rake of the knife against the bar awoke 
the two prisoners, who demanded to know 
what I was at. As I did not answer at first, 
they shouted in Jouder tones, and I thought 
best to go down the hall and explain mat- 
ters. I told them what I was doing, request- 
ed them to keep still, and offered to give 

them the knife when I was through. Both 
were in jail on serious charges, and readily 
agreed not to interfere with my escape. I 
then returned, and for an hour did not cease 
sawing at the bar. In half an hour more I 
had nearly severed it, and was congratulat- 
ing myself on the certainty of escape, when 
one of the prisoners began calling for the 
jailer at the top of his voice. I ran down to 
quiet him, but words had no effect. He had 
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made up his mind that by informing on me 
he might lighten his expected punishment, 
and continued to shout and roar like a 
steam-engine. I cut and stabbed at him 
through the door, and threatened to murder 
him, but he only yelled the louder. Know- 
ing that the jailer must soon hear him and 
come down, I ran back and wrenched away 
at the bar with all my strength. Heaving, 
twisting and pulling, I finally broke it at the 
cut, and was just raising the window, when 
the jailer and boy entered, having a big dog 
with them. They saw what 1 was up to, 
and ina minute the dog had thrown me 
down and given me a score of bad wounds, 
I was kicked over and cuffed about, as any 
prisoner would probably have been in the 
excitement, and then bundled back into my 
cell. Stiff, sore and disappointed, I took to 
the bed, and during the balance of the night 
the boy sat on a chair just outside the door, 
revolver in hand, and instructed to shoot 
me if I even approached the bars. 

There was just one more hope of escape. 
When I was being taken up to camp, or af- 
ter arriving there, I might find an opportu- 
nity of getting off, and this faint prospective 
chance was my only consolation. Soon after 
I had finished my morning meal, I heard the 
clank of sabres in the hall, and in a moment 
after was led out and delivered over to the 
captain, who had a dozen men outside to act 
as my body guard tocamp. Telling him of 
my attempted escape, the jailer handcuffed 
me before I was mounted, and warned the 
men that I was a regular “ Yankee devil.” 
The captain made a good deal of show in 
taking me through the streets and up to 
camp, and I suppose I ought to have felt 
flattered. 

This was the morning of the twentieth. If 
there was now no other cause to make me 
remember it, I should not forget the words 
of the captain, that a court-martial would 
have me ready for a limb by another morn- 
ing. We passed up through the mountain, 
turned to the right, and went half way to 
the clearing before halting. I was then lift- 
ed down, taken into a tent, a guard placed 
at the door where he could see me, and the 
captain regarded me as a doomed man. 
About ten o’clock he came in, removed the 
handcuffs, and conducted me to a large tent, 
where I found a court-martial assembled— 
ene of those drumbead affairs which try, 
convict and hang a suspected person in brief 
order. 1 was ordered to stand up, a paper 
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was read charging me with being a spy in 
the Confederate camp, and then I was point- 
ed to a seat. The soldier whom I had 
“ pumped ” was called as a witness, as well 
as the cooks who had given me breakfast; 
the man from whom I stole the haversack 
gave his testimony, and at noon things went 
to show that I might be underground before 
sundown. 

At this juncture, when the testimony was 
nearly all in, the “ court” adjourned for din- 
ner, and I was led back to the tent and 
guarded as before, although not handcuffed 
again. Jt was about three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon when I was called out next. I 
thought they would now give me a chance 
to explain, but they first swore the jailer, 
the boy, and lastly, the sneak whose shout- 
ing had prevented my escape from the jail, 
This man testified that I had acknowledged 
to him my business as a spy, and he perjured 
himself in various other matters, rattling off 
a conversation which never had the least 
existence. 

“ Well, sir,” said the president of the court- 
martial, at about five o’ciock, after the testi- 
mony was all in, “what defence do you 
make, and what do you say to the charge?” 

Rising up with a smile, 1 informed him 
that I could have saved the body much val- 
uable time if the questions had only been 
propoanded to me in the morning. I plead- 
ed not guilty to the charge of being a spy. 
In fact, it was a matter of amazement that 
any one should bring such a charge against 
me. My name was Richard Hall. If the 
body would take the trouble to despatch a 
messenger to Point of Rocks, or on the Vir- 
ginia shore opposite, he would find about a 
mile below the bridge the hotel of Mr. 
George Lucas, in whose employ I had been 
for over two years. 

There was a general nodding and winking 
when I first rose up, succeeded by looks of 
surprise and amazement when I finished.my 
statement. Some of my judges knew that 
George Lucas kept that hotel, and there was 
a chance that the balance of my statement 
was true. I had stopped at the hotel two or 
three times in 1860, while travelling, and 
therefore knew what I was talking about. I 
know that some reader may condemn me 
for what he may justly term downright ly- 
ing, and I have no excuse further than a 
strong belief that there are hundreds beside 
me who would not submit to a noose if a 
broad untruth would save a life, 
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The captain was again called upon, and 
this time he was not so sure that I was the 
man he took me for. In fact, he hesitated 
so much about it that the body were almost 
convinced that I was Richard Hall, and no 
one else, I got up a second time, seeing my 
advantage, and explained that I was trying 
to make a little money by selling stationery, 
but would quit the business and enlist in 
the army. This was a good hit, and I might 
perhaps have cleared myself but for the cap- 
tain, He requested a short stay of proceed- 
ings, went out, and in fifteen minutes re- 
turned with half a dozen soldiers, who testi- 
fied one after another that I had never 
worked at the hotel. In fact, one of them 
had been.a boarder at the house for a year 
before the war, and of course was a hard 
witness against me. 

“T shall not ask you to relate your story 
again,” said the president, turning to me. 
“The evidence seems to be all in, and the 
sentinel will take you baek to your tent.” 

I was convinced that they would find a 
verdict against me, and half an bour after 
had it read to me, the document ending 
with the words, “to be hung between the 
hours of eight and nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” This settled my case. I had no 
hope whatever of escape, and stretcbed my- 
self out on the ground with a bad heartache. 
I could not sleep, and gave little heed to the 
flight of time. About two o’clock I heard a 
quick tramping of feet around me, and as all 
else was still, distinetly heard a voice say: 

“Call the colonel, Bill! There’s going to 
be a fight down on the Bluff!” 

The sentry guarding me pricked up his 
ears at this; and called the speaker, who was 
a picket from the Bluff, and I heard the 
statement reiterated. He stated that the 
Yankees had got hold of some boats, and 
were then crossing from Harrison’s Island 
to the Bluff! The news excited me fully as 
much as it did the sentinel, but in a differ- 
ent way. He was jubilant, while I was dis- 
tressed. I knew what a trap our men would 
be led into. In a short time officers were 
aroused, camp fires added to, messengers 
flying around, and by daylight nearly all the 
troops around had been sent forward into 
the woods. The sentinel was relieved by 
another, but I was given no breakfast, and 
in fact not half so strictly guarded as I was 
the day before. The troops not yet gone 
were resting on their arms in line, ready for 
a call, and everybody was full of excitement. 
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Hour after hour passed, and then we got the 
sound of the first gun, quickly followed by 
rattling volleys. In a few minutes more 


‘the troops went forward with a cheer, and 


the disastrous battle had commenced. 

You may be sure I was watching a chance 
to escape. The sentinel, although anxious 
to keep me safe, could not help participating 
in the excitement, and at length stood with 
his back to me. I was at the rear of the 
tent, and to raise the canvas and dodge un- 
der was the work of an instant. Unfortu- 
nately, I rose up face to face with a soldier, 
musket in hand, and he shouted at me and 
drew back to lunge me with his bayonet. 
Before he could thrust, I leaped one side, 
headed for the shrubs, not over ten rods 
away, and was off likea shot. It seemed to 
me that at least fifty soldiers fired at me. 
Their bullets tore up the ground, barked 
the shrubs, sung in my ears, and screeched 
above my head, but not one touched me. If 
any one pursued, he gave up the chase in 
disgust, for I did not cease running for half 


‘ an hour. Firmly convineed that the Union 


force would be driven off or captured, I 
avoided the battle-ground, and made my 
way along up the woods to near the spot 
where I had entered them on the night of 
crossing. Here I remained concealed in a 
treetop until the middle of the afternoon, 
without knowing which way the fight was 
going. I knew then, by the yells of the Con- 
federates, that they were driving the Union- 
ists back. About five o’clock I heard some 


one coming towards me on the run, and 
9 


looked out to see one of the Massachusetts 
Fifteenth, who had been wounded in ¢he 
shoulder. He would not stop at my word, 
and I had to run after, overtake him, and 
threaten to shoot him, before he would lis- 
ten to my explanations. He was not demor- 
alized, but took me for a “Johnny,” and 
hoped to escape. He stated that the Feder- 
als had been defeated, and that the men had 
received ofders to take care of themselves. 
Before dark we were joined by seven more, 
and at nine o’clock there was a crowd of 
eleven. Not one of the men exhibited fright 
or cowardice, but all were simply seeking 
to obey an order to cross the river the best 
way they could, Out of the ten besides 
myself, there was not a man without bullet 
holes in his clothing, and six of the ten were 
more or less severely wounded. 

A short time after dark we went up the 
river half a mile or so above the Bluff, all 
being able to walk, and then we constructed 
@ raft of rails. Launching it, three men were 
easily buoyed up, the worst wounded ones, 
and the other three found corners to hang 
to. The five unwounded got behind, shoved 
off, and swimming and drifting, we at length 
landed safely at the head of the island. Had 
it been in my power to have returned the 
night before, the battle of Ball’s Bluff would 
never have been fought, or else it would 
have had a different ending. The want of 
reliable information in regard to the ene- 
my’s strength brought the battle on, and 
caused the terrible slaughter of Federal 
troops. 
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LUCIA’S ESCAPADE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Aunt JEem’s nose was in the air and her 
capstrings were flying. When Aunt Jem’s 
nose went up and her capstrings became 
unfastened, you might be sure something 
was in the wind. Planting her feet firmly, 
and moving with the air of a grenadier, she 
strode in the direction of the kitchen. 

“ Cindy,” she said, “ see that the dinner is 
on the table precisely at twelve oclock. Blow 
the horn ten minutes before noon. Don’t 
let the bread burn, and keep the pudding 
boiling constantly. I’m going over to Cen- 
treville on business, and shan’t be back be- 
fore the middle of the afternoon. You keep 


your eyes open and see that things go on 
straight; and if that Clem Myers stops to 
talk with you when he’d ought to be at work, 
you mind and start him off about his busi- 
ness. I can’t afford to pay him wages and 
have him idlin’ about the house. Now look 
sharp.” 

Aunt Jem, unlike Mrs. Boffin, was not a 
“ high-flyer after fashion,” so it did not take 
her many minutes to don her Sunday fix- 
ings, and, once attired, she was ready to step 
into the venerable chaise which Tom, her 
errand-boy and general factotum, had just 
driven to the door. Taking the reins from 
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her small servitor, Aunt Jem gave him nu- 
merous directions concerning keeping the 
hens out of the garden and himself out of 
mischief generally, and, severely majestic in 
the conscious rectitude of her virtuous maid- 
en life, drove off at Dobbin’s best rate of 
speed. That Tom would instantly proceed 
to stand on his head with his dirty feet in 
the air, and then take himself off, and for 
the remainder of the day know nought ex- 
cept the dear delights of fishing for minnows, 
in company with one or two cronies, had 
not been revealed to Aunt Jem’s conscious- 
ness; consequently she rode on through the 
summer sunshine, fearing no evil and know- 
ing no guile, Nevertheless, she was not a 
little disturbed in mind. 

Aunt Jemima Bradshaw was a maiden 
lady of uncertain age, owner of Oakland, the 
best farm in the township. She was capa- 
ble, clear-headed, ready to act at a moment’s 
notice to deal with any sort of business per- 
plexity; able—as she had proved for years— 
to carry on her farm without the aid of any 
agent, overseer or business manager what- 
ever; still, the errand upon which she was 
now bound perplexed her not a little. Had 
Aunt Jem been a woman of ordinary capac- 
ity, I should have said, once for all, that she 
was nervous; but since she had never been 
known to possess such an article as nerves, 
I suppose I had best make no insinuations. 

To tell the truth, the prime cause of Aunt 
Jem’s worriment was a letter which she had 
that morning received, giving her the unex- 
pected information that her niece, Lucia 
Lindencourt, was to be sent to her guardian- 
ship for the remainder of the summer. Now 
Lucia was an orphan, a beauty, an heiress, 
and, withal, a most inveterate flirt; Aunt 
Jem had heard that much, though she had 
not seen the girl since she was a mere in- 
fant in short frocks. The child of her only 
sister and a French father, left to the guardi- 
anship of that father’s family, and reared in 
the artificial atmosphere of a city, was not, 
in Aunt Jem’s estimation, a desirable acqui- 
sition; and to have the girl cast thus upon 
her hands without warning, was discompos- 
ing, to say the least. 

Driving briskly forward, past green fields 
and through fragrant winding forest roads, 
up hill and down dale, Aunt Jem thus solil- 
oquized: 

“T expect that girl has been getting into 
trouble with her hundred and one admirers. 
I more than suspect that she is sent away 
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up here in order to put an end to some fool- 
ish flirtation or other. There’s one comfort, 
she’ll have to behave herself while she’s 
with me. In the first place, there’s no one 
within ten miles with whom she’ll care to 
flirt, and in the next place, I wout have such 
goin’s on.” And Aunt Jem gave Dobbin’s 
reins a vigorous shake, and he rattled over 
a bridge and half way upa bill in gallant’ 
style. 

“Poor child!” continued she; “never’s 
been taught better, I dare say; what with 
the French blood in her, and all her father’s 
relations about her from her very cradle, - 
who's to blame her for what’s been instilled 
with every breath she has drawn? The 
Lindencourts, indeed! I remember they 
had the mannefts of a dancing master, but 
for any ideas of usefulness or energetic ac- 
tion—bah!” And Aunt Jem’s nose went up. 
in huge disgust, while her bonnet strings 
vibrated in sympathy. “ Well, I’ll see what 
can be done. Perhaps I can make some- 
thing of her yet; at all events, I shall do my 
duty.” With which Spartan-like resolution 
she whipped up under the lee side of the 
station, fastened Dobbin, and proceeded to 
inquire as to the arrival of the train which 
was to bring her niece. 

“ Train’s due, ma’am,” said a brisk official ; 
* there’s the whistle now.” And in another 
minute, with a shriek and a roar, the engine 
shot past and came to a dead stop. 

Aunt Jem was on the alert. 

She had no doubt she should recognize 
Lucia; nevertheless, she looked in vague 
bewilderment at one and another of the ele- 
gantly attired ladies, tripping past her in 
their stylish travelling suits, looking, to her 
unaccustomed eyes, as like as two peas, 

Uncertain how she should proceed, Aunt 
Jem was about making up her mind to stop 
the next flounced and ringleted young lady 
who should emerge from the cars, when she 
was startled by having a pair of arms thrown 
about her and a musical voice shout in her 
ear: 

“You dear old darling Aunt Jem! I 
knew you the moment I saw you. Haven't 
Itaken you by surprise? Now, aint you 
glad to see me, you blessed old auntie you!” 
Accompanied by vigorous hugs and two or 
three violent little pecks at the old spinster’s 
withered lips. 

Aunt Jem returned the salutations ina 
stately uncompromising way, and having 
deep-rooted prejudices against loud talking 
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in public places, hurried off to see about the 
baggage, inducted her niece into the chaise, 
and turned Dobbin’s head toward home. 
Lucia laughed and chattered like a magpie 
beside her aunt. A beauty she was un- 
doubtedly, and possessed.of all the dash and 
sparkle that belongs to practised coquetry. 
A little under medium size, her perfect 
form was set off by a tight-fitting suit of 
some dark material, only relieved at neck 
and wrist by frills of delicate lace. At her 
throat was a knot of scarlet ribbon, and in 
her jaunty turban a scarlet bird’s wing. 
With a faultless complexion and a pair of 
flashing black eyes, Lucia Lindencourt 
looked the impersonation of arch and win- 
ning beauty. 

“ You darling old auntie,” she went on, 
“T’ve been dying to come to you for ages 
past, and now that I’m here, I shall stay a 
long time. Is it far to Oakland ?—that’s the 
name of your place, isn’t it? And is it 
quite in the country, where one can be as 
secluded and retired as one could wish? O, 
I’m frantic to get there! You don’t know 
how tired Iam of the city, with its endless 
rounds of gayety and party-going.” And 
Miss Lucia closed her world-weary eyes and 
gave a soft little sigh of satisfaction at the 
thought of her emancipation from the bon- 
dage of fashionable frivolities. 

Aunt Jem began to pity the poor child 
whose existence had been passed amid 
scenes of folly and dissipation, when perhaps 
her whole soul revolted against them. Dear 
unsophisticated Aunt Jem! She had a deal 
to learn. 

Before their arrival at Oakland, Lucia had 
formed a fair estimate of the circle compos- 
ing her aunt’s household, as well as of the 
new scenes among which her path was now 
to run, 

“Cindy,” said Aunt Jem, addressing her 
help, who was half servant half companion, 
“this is my niece, Lucia Lindencourt, who 
has come to stay a spell. You may take her 
up to the west room and then come and get 
us some dinner.” 

Lucia declared herself half famished, and 
won the heart of both mistress and maid by 
her praises of the palatable viands where- 
with the table was loaded. Fresh home- 
baked bread, sweet new butter, with the 
flavor of clover and buttercups plainly per- 
ceptible, delicate honey from the hives, 

which stood in a row at the bottom of 
Aunt Jem’s garden, yellow cream, lying 


thick over a saucer of field strawberries, cus- 
tards, as delicious as eggs and milk could 
make them, all these, and more, were there 
to tempt Miss Lucia’s keen appetite. 

Before many days had passed she had 
made friends with every person and thing 
on the place, from Clem Myers the hired 
man, down to Bruno the old house dog, and 
all seemed alike bewitched by her bright 
winning ways. 

She never did anything except to follow 
her aunt and Cindy about, asking eager lit- 
tle questions about this and that mystery of 
housekeeping, opening her eyes in innocent 
wonder as some more than usually compli- 
cated process of cookery turned out a mira- 
cle of perfection under their practised hands. 

On the Sabbath, Aunt Jem, who was 
punctuality itself in her attendance at the 
village church, donned her best dress, and 
with Lucia in her wake, sallied out, with 
her usual bunch of fennel lying between the 
folds of her handkerchief, and her fan, 
hymn-book and sunshade firmly borne aloft 
like votive offerings. 

Lucia’s Paris hat, with its ravishing os- 
trich feather, her white dress and her filmy 
lace mantle, filled the hearts of the feminine 
portion of the congregation with envy, while 
her flashing eyes and pretty face subdued 
the masculine hearts. 

Poor old Parson Groner did his best, but 
for the life of them, I don’t believe a dozen 
of his congregation could have told you the 
subject of the discourse. 

Lucia herself listened closely. You would 
have sworn her attention had not wandered 
from the speaker, yet she knew that the red- 
haired youth in the next pew was devour- 
ing her with his eyes; that two or three men 
on the right were doing their best to stare 
her out of countenance; in fine, that she 
was the observed of all observers, and had 
created a decided sensation. 

Aunt Jem, like a good church-woman, 
lingered to speak with her pastor, and thus, 
when the two ladies made their exit, the 
whole congregation was gathered about the 
door, and Aunt Jem and Lucia were obliged 
to pass between two files of watchers. 

Lucia was now fairly settled at Oakland; 
the fame of her beauty had been heralded 
far and wide; when she appeared in the lit- 
tle village streets she was followed by a train 
of admirers; did she enter a store, to make 
some insignificant purchase of tape or nee- 
dies, her worshippers waited patiently out- 
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side for her reappearance, Simple-minded 
Aunt Jem was greatly concerned lest such 
open and undisguised admiration should 
turn the head of her niece, and was greatly 
comforted to perceive that Lucia never 
seemed to be aware of the excitement she 
was creating. 

Clem Myers and Cindy had been engaged 
for years, and it was generally understood 
among the villagers that when Clem should 
have laid aside sufficient money to stock a 
farm, and Cindy had a sufficient number of 
housekeeping articles put away in lavender, 
they were to be married. Aunt Jem sniffed 
at the arrangement somewhat, on account of 
the trouble she would be put to if Cindy 
left, but the consummation of their hopes 
seemed so far in the future that the plan 
had really given little uneasiness as yet. 
Since Lucia’s advent Cindy had had many a 
heartache. Clem was, to all appearances, 
enslaved by those soft dark eyes. Cindy de- 
clared to herself that he was bewitched. 

One evening Clem made the announce- 
ment that he had seen “ one of them artist 
fellows” haunting the south meadow, appar- 
ently making a study of a group of trees, 
Lucia was interested. 

“ What sort of a man was he, Clem ?” 

“Good enough, fur’s I could see.” 

“Tall or short?” 

“ Well, rather tallish.” 

“ Light bair?” 

“ Guess you'd thought so; a regular tow- 
head.” 

The next morning Lucia was missing. 

Aunt Jem was not greatly alarmed, and 
Cindy, in her heart, accused Clem of having 
allowed the girl to accompany him to Cen- 
treville, whither he had driven on some er- 
rand; but in the course of the forenoon, 
Tom, being interrogated, deposed that he 
had seen Miss Lucia and a gentleman walk- 
ing toward the south meadow, that they 
were talking very earnestly, and were so 
completely absorbed that he, Tom, had 
passed close to them unobserved and had 
heard Miss Lucia say, “I will never marry 
him, never!’ and then the gentleman had 
said, “Then something must be done in- 
stantly;” and then he, Tom, had heard no 
more, having passed out of earshot. 

Aunt Jem was stricken dumb with aston- 
ishment, and stood like a figure of conster- 
nation. 

With all her determination to do her 
duty by her niece, she seemed to have failed. 
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Lucia was in some kind of difficulty, but 
how to set about her rescue? Poor old 
Aunt Jem’s nose was like to get a perma- 
nent twist in it that day, and her capstrings 
utterly refused to be fastened, and there was 
much hurrying to and fro, and search from 
end to end of the farm; but nothing was to 
be seen of Lucia. 

When they had reached this dire conclu- 
sion there was a rattle of wheels, a carriage 
drew up at the door, and from it descended 
a sprightiy old man, whose courtly ways 
and extreme politeness assured Aunt Jem, 
before a word had been exchanged, that 
Lucia’s guardian stood before her. 

And s0, indeed, it proved; and when he 
had been told of his ward’s disappearance, 
it was laughable to see how all his fine 
courtly manners dropped from him, and he 
became furious with rage; accused Aunt 
Jem of playing tricks upon him, of having 
secretly conveyed her niece away, or at least 
having connived at her disappearance, be- 
came incoherent, and having frightened the 
two poor women half out of their senses, 
flung himself into his carriage and departed. 

When Clem returned Cindy made a dash 
at him, expecting to electrify him with the 
intelligence of T.ucia’s escapade, but he 
waved her off with calm superiority, and, 
advancing to Aunt Jem, handed her a letter. 

“T guess that'll explain it all.”’ And he 
walked off to attend to Dobbin. 

Aunt Jem opened her letter with trem- 
bling fingers, and this was what she read: 


“My DEAR DARLING AUNTIE,—I hope I 
haven’t frightened you quite to death. For- 
give my sudden departure—it seemed the 
only way out of the net they had woven 
about me. My guardian was determined to 
marry me to his son, whom I hate; but Carl 
and I have managed to outwit him. You 
would like Carl if you knew him. He paints 
lovely pictures, and will some day be a great 
artist. We have loved each other for a long 
time, but my guardy always found means to 
separate us. We are going on to New York 
to take the steamer for Europe, and when 
we arrive I will write again. Think of me 
as kindly as you can, you dear old darling, 
for I love you next to Carl, and shall always 
be Your affectionate niece, 

Lucia St. ARMAND.” 


“ Well,” said Cindy, when she had been 
made acquainted with the contents of the 


‘letter, “she’s got moge gumption than I 
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thought she had. For one, I’m glad they 
got off before that bad-tempered old French- 
man got here,” 

Clem, upon being interrogated, explained 
that he had driven up to the station just be- 
fore the train started, that Lucia had told 
him of her marriage, handed him the letter, 


bidden him good-by, and that both she and 
her husband—the light-haired fellow he had 


seen down in the south meadow—looked 
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the very picture of contented happiness. 

Whether the happiness he had seen re- 
flected in their countenances awakened in 
Clem’s breast a desire to follow their exam- 
ple, or not, certain it is that Cindy was im- 
portuned to name the day, and Parson Gro- 
ner was notified that his services were soon 


to be required. 


Aunt Jem tells us that Lucia and her 
husband are to spend the winter in Italy. 


NATHAN HALE. 


Or all the young men who gave up their 
lives in the colonial cause, during our war 
for independence, none perished more hero- 


ically than the one whose name stands at 


the head of this sketch, and history has 
hardly done him justice. While the name 
of the British Major Andre is familiar in 
almost every American household, there are 
comparatively few who are acquainted with 
the brief and sad career of Nathan Hale. 


Rev. J. F. Richmond, in his very valuable 


and interesting volume, ‘ New York and its 
Institutions,” furnishes sketches of both An- 
dre and Hale, from which we condense the 
following in regard to the latter: 

Nathan Hale was born in Coventry, Conn., 
June 6th, 1755. He graduated with high 
honors at Yale College, at the age of eight- 


een, and for a time very successfully pursued 
the avocation of teaching. His parents de- 
signed him for the ministry; but the crash 
of arms at Lexington so aroused his patriotic 
impulses that he immediately wrote to his 
father that a sense of duty urged him to 
“sacrifice everything for his country.” He 
soon after entered the army as lieutenant, 
and within afew months was prombted to 
the rank of captain. For a time he was sta- 
tioned with the forces near Boston, and 
there became known as a vigilant and trusty 
officer. In September, 1776, while in New 
York, he, with an associate, planned and 
captured a British sloop laden with provis- 
ions, taking her at midnight from under the 
guns of a frigate. 

Just previous to the capture of New York, 
Washington became exceedingly anxious to 
learn the plans of the enemy, then encamp- 
ed in force on Long Island. A council of war 
was held, and an appeal made for a discreet 


officer to enter the British lines and gain in- 
formation. Captain Hale, who was only 
twenty-one years of age, came nobly for- 


ward, and volunteered to undertake the per- 


ilous mission, He entered the enemy’s lines 
in disguise, examined the island, made draw- 
ings and memoranda of everything most im- 
portant, and ascertained their plans, con- 
ducting his enterprise with great capacity 
and address, but was accidentally appre- 


hended in making his escape. But while 


Hale'was making discoveries at Long Island, 
a portion of the British army had crossed 
East River under cover of their fleet, and 
captured New York, General Howe taking 
up temporary headquarters in the vicinity 
of Fiftieth Street. Before him Captain Hale 
was conducted, and by him was ordered to 


be delivered up to the notorious Cunning- 
ham, with instructions that he be executed 
early on the following morning, unless he 
would renounce the colonial cause and enter 
the British service. This alternative, prof- 
fered by his contemptible foes, Hale proudly 
spurned, and was unmercifully hanged on 
an apple tree, and his body thrown into an 
unknown grave, without shroud or coffin! 

All the favors and privileges that were 
generously and kindly given Major Andre, 
soon after, by his American captors and 
judges, were cruelly denicd Hale, and he was 
even deprived of the consolation of writing 
a last farewell to his father and sisters, or 
sending a dying message to any of his 
friends. But he maintained the dignity and 
bearing of a true soldier to the last, and 
with his dying words proved his devotion 
to his country, only regretting that he “ had 
not more lives to lose in its service!” 
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THE WILD BIRD'S SONG. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 

A wild bird sang on a lonely tree, 

A song of sweet birdish minstrelsy; 

And still his song, as it fuller grew, 

A tone of sadness was running through, 
“The wold and welkin have almost rung,” 


The wild bird said, “ with the notes I’ve sung 
The livelong day—and there’s no one near— 


Is no one coming, my song to hear?” 


There’s Eve, who sits in the porch, awhile, 


With rosy blushes and absent smile, 

Thy notes are mingled with each sweet word 
To-day, in her paradise, she heard! 

And Adam, linked by a tender vow, 

Thy wildwood notes he is singing now; 

He dreams of Eve, in his fresh young home, 
And sings thy songs through the twilight gloom. 


‘Ah, see yon innocent child at play, 
Whose voice shall waken the world one day? 
Thou’st sitrred her soul, with thy wood-notes wild, 


Sing on, alone, for the gifted child! 


A soul, that struggles to pass away, 

Has caught the notes of thy wildwood lay. 
She smiles—wild bird!—O for her—sing on— 
That soul who flutters—that soul—alone! 


PEARL BRAXTON. 


BY CARL HOFFMANN. 


Peart BRAXTON was undeniably and ex- 
ceedingly pretty. Even her intimate friends 
of her own sex, and somehow she managed to 
have a good many, were obliged to acknowl- 
edge the fact. A petite figure, delicate hands 
and loyal feet. An exquisitely oval face 
dimpling into smiles at the slightest provoca- 
tion. Eyes with softness, and depth, and a 
sparkle of amethyst lights, and golden- 
brown hair that disposed itself in uncontrol- 
lable short curls all over her head. It was a 
marvellously pleasing picture that she made, 
when one evening she sat on the broad stoop 
that ran on one side her father’s house, un- 
der the waving curtains of the grapevines, 
and with one hand supporting her chin, 
watched the changing colors of the western 
sky fade into gray, and suffered her thoughts 
to rove as they would in unending and de- 
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licious reverie. Pearl was young and happy, 
and the dreams of youth were hers by right. 
What wonder then, that in fancy she roved 
on and on from one scene of gayety to anoth- 
er, herself always the heroine of the event, 
and always reaching forward towards the 
presence of that mysterious other self, that 
somewhere in the obscure future awaited 
her coming, or perchance pressed eagerly 
forward to meet her. So lost was Pearl in 
this labyrinth of dreams that the steps of a 
horse’s feet on the loose gravel of the drive- 
way failed to arouse her attention, and it 
was not until the horse stretched its head 
and neck forward and gave a rude pull at 
the vines with his teeth, that she became 
aware of its approach. She sprang up with 
a startled cry, to encounter the half-amused, 
half-apologetic gaze of the horse’s rider. 
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“I fear I have frightened you,” said the 
stranger, gravely. “Pray excuse me; you 
were so completely hidden in the shade that 
I did not even suspect your presence until 
the rudeness of my horse brought you to 
light as suddenly as if you had been the 
guardian fairy of the vines. Perhaps you 
can give me the direction of the nearest 
village.” 

“It is yonder,” said Pearl, “ where you see 
the two spires so near together; the road 
takes you directly there without any deeided 
turn.” 

“What is the distance?” inquired the 
stranger. 

“Something less thantwo miles, I imagine.” 

“Is there a good inn there ?” 

“ Passable,” said Pearl, wonderimg a little 
at the English expression. 

The stranger suddenly bent forward in the 
saddle and examined one of the stirrups. 

“Tam afraid there is something wrong 
here,” he said. “ May I trouble you to hold 
the brid e while I examine the strap?” 

Pear! stretched out her hand as if to com- 
ply with the request, but withdrew it almost 
instantly. 

“I will ask my father to come out,’’ said 
she. “I think he could assist you better 
than I.” 

“On no account!” said the stranger, 
hastily; “it was not so bad as I thought 
it—there—I—think—it is all right now,” 
and he resettled himself in the saddle and 
tightened the reins in his hand as if with 
the intention of turning away, then as from 
an after thought, he asked: 

“There is no nearer way to the village, no 
short cut across the fields—” 

“No,” said Pearl, decisively; then sud- 


rider with undisguised curiosity and un- 
equivocal admiration. 

“Stranger ’n these parts, I take it,” he 
said, 

“ Yes, the country is new to me,” was the 
courteous reply. 

“Travellin’ agent for anything ?” 

“No,” said the stranger, bending his head 
to conceal a smile, “I am travelling princi- 
pally for pleasure.” 

“TI stopped here to ask the way to the 
nearest village, and the young lady very 
kindly gave me a good deal of useful infor- 
mation.” And here he bowed profoundly to 
Pearl, lifting his bat completely off his head, 
and thereby displaying his broad forehead 
and handsome hair. 

“OY!” said Mr. Braxton, again. “Cale’late 
to remain long ’n the neighborhood ?” 

“ Perhaps—cela depend.” 

“Waal, ’f yer dew, give us a call.” 

“T shall hope to do myself that honor.” 
And finding no excuse for further delay, the 
stranger *urned his horse’s head in good 
earnest, aw? ‘ode slowly away. 

““A very well lookin’ young man,” was 
Mr..Braxton’s comment to Pearl. 

“Do you think so?” said Pearl, demurely. 
And ran up stairs to her own little chamber, 
where, before retiring, she stood a long time 
by the window looking out at the stars, and 
when at last she slept, a soft pleased smile 
rested upon her lips. 

As for the stranger, he reached the inn in 
proper season, did justice to a hearty supper, 
looked to the accommodations for his horse, 
and then sat for a long time enjoying the 
soft air and the moonlight, and the society 
of his cigar. No shadow of thought dis- 


denly afflicted with a suspicion that he was  turbed the serenity of his countenance as 
questioning her needlessly for the purpose he continued to smoke, but it is safe to con- 
of prolonging the interview, she added mis- clude that he did think of something, for 
chievously, “ There is one way, there is a ashe rose from his chair to go into the 
footpath across the fields; you might—you house, and flung away the burnt end of his 
could—leave your horse here, and walk. I cigar, he said to himself, but aloud and quite 
‘think you would reach the village as soon, distinctly: 


perhaps.” And then Peart laughed, a silvery 
musieal laugh, that ran out of her mouth 
like the bubbling ripple of a brook. 


“Ti do it.” 
The village of Cranston was one of those’ 
odd little New England towns that seem to 
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his hat, but could not refrain from joining mushrooms spring into life because the lo- 
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it was. ‘ the occupation of its inhabitants, and Mr. 
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every Sabbath when the weather did not pos- 
itively forbid, he drove his wife and Pearl a 
distance of two miles in the open wagon to 
church. Pearl could sing a little, and being 


able to sing a little, was of course a member . 


of the church choir. And the gossips of 
the town, who were always making matches, 
assigned her to the handsome sun-browned 
young tenor who led and trained the choir, 
It was a very natural thing to do, and it was 
equally natural that the handsome young 
tenor should accept the position without a 
murmur. As for Pearl, when one of her 
friends, after much mysterious hinting, 
which she would not understand, confided 
the rumor to her in point-blank language, 
she only laughed, and like a prudent young 
woman said nothing. 

Very small events could put Cranston 
into a fever of excitement, and no little in- 
terest was aroused when it became known 


that a strange gentleman had engaged board’ 


for some weeks at the hotel, that he was ac- 
companied only by a servant, that his osten- 
sible business was colleeting geological spec- 
imens, and that his name was Brice Edgerly. 
But what he had done or been before his ap- 
pearance there, no one could discover. The 
minister and the schoolmaster called upon 
him, but although courteously received and 
charmingly entertained, they confessed them- 
selves completely baffled in all attempts to 
unravel the mystery of who and what he 
actually might be. 

Mr. Edgerly did not delay to avail himself 
of Mr. Braxton’s invitation to give him a 
call. Not many evenings after his first ap- 
pearance he presented himself again, spent 
a short evening and talked to Mr. and Mrs, 
Braxton with his lips, and to Pearl, who sat 
by demure and silent, with his eyes. But 
before many such evenings had passed the 
lips followed suit with the eyes. Poor little 
Pearl! it was hardly fair; there was no escape 
for her, she was so innocent, she believed so 
wholly in herself, that she could not do oth- 
erwise than believe in others, She had not 
a single weapon of defence with which to pro- 
tect herself from the fascination to which she 
was so mercilessly subjected. The stranger 
talked so easily, and without approaching her 
seemed so constantly to surround her with 
his presence. He described so charmingly 
the places and people he had seen, and told 
such pretty stories of the German valleys 
and waterfaNs. But more than all else he 
delighted in describing the wild beautiful 


Pearl Brazxton. 


scenery of Ireland, and in repeating the 
legends of its favorite saints. One evening 
he described an old baronial residence so 
vividly, Pearl felt she could almost see the 
dark, lofty, irregular building, with its bat- 
tlemented towers overlooking the wide 
stretch of country, and the tall arched gate- 
ways from beneath which gay hunting- 
parties of ladies and. gentlemen rode forth,” 
Seeing Pearl’s eyes dilate, and deepen, and 
brighten as he went on, he told of the merry- 
makings, and feasting, and grand celebra- 
tions that took place when the heir to the 
grand estates came of age. 

“And how would you have liked to be 
there, Miss Pearl?” he asked, abruptly, turn- 
ing the full blaze of his eyes upon her. 

“Ol!” said Pearl, with along sigh more 
expressive than words, 

Edgerly laughed. 

“You would not do to ride with a hunt- 
ing-party, Miss Pearl,” he said, a little teas- 
ingly, “you are not courageous enough; 
“why, you did not even dare to hold my 
horse’s bridle when I asked you.” 

“Yes, I did dare!” said Pearl, angrily. 
“ You know I did, you—” 

“Tt isn’t good taste to blacken the charac- 
ter of another, because you can’t defend 
your own,” interrupted Edgerly, wickedly. 
And Pearl could not do otherwise than 
laugh at his impudence. 

“But you should really learn to ride. 
Come, confess you have never had courage 
to mount a horse,” persisted Edgerly. 

“She can’t confess to no such thing as 
that,” interrupted Mr. Braxton. “She’s 
rode old Sally to plough more’n once in a 
way—” 

“T am afraid my horse would hardly take 
kindly to -the furrows,” returned Edgerly, 
smiling; “but perhaps Miss Pearl will try 
him on terra firma. How is it, Mr. Braxton, 
have I your consent to become her riding- 
master while I remain in town?” : 

“Tf Pearly wants to,” assented Mr. Brax- 
ton, somewhat one-sidedly. 

And Pearly did want to, and very prettily 
she looked dressed out in an old black alpac- 
ca skirt of her mother’s, and a very bad 
piece of work she made of riding at her first 
attempt; as the lessons wert on, however, 
there was decided improvement, but it re- 
quired very persevering persuasion on the 
part of the teacher to induce the pupil to 
attempt to leap even the lowest hedge that 
could be found in the neighborhood; but at 
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last even that was accomplished, and Pearl 
was made happy by the information that 
she was quite qualified to ride after the 
hoands. 

“You should see my sisters ride,” said 
Eagerly. 

“TI wish I could,” answered Pearl. 

“That is not impossible,” returned her 
companion. 

But if he intended to say it was not im- 
possible for her to wish to see his sisters, or 
that it was not impossible for her to see 
them, Pear] could not quite decide. 

“Tam glad you have become so expert,” 
continued Edgerly, “I shall feel quite sure 
you can take care of yourself when I’m gone.” 

“Gone!” said Pearl. 

It was only one word, but it revealed so 
much, so much that even Pearl herself had 
not guessed before. 

A bright sharp smile blazed in Edgerly’s 
eyes, and played about his mouth. Pearl 
saw the smile, she saw that it was pleased, 
but alas! she also saw that it was trium- 
phant. In that moment Pearl ceased to be 
a child; all the woman in her nature was 
aroused, and asserted itself. When she an- 
swered Edgerly’s next apparently careless 
remark, her voice was so perfectly controlled, 
her manner so natural, that he was not only 
surprised, but chagrined; if there had only 
been a shade too much of indifference, or 
ever so faint an affectation of gayety, it 
would have been so much better. But alas! 
his composure disappeared as hers asserted 
itself, and Pear] had the wicked pleasure of 
seeing him look at last utterly confused. It 
was the same in the evening when he pre- 
sented himself to say “ good-by.” Pearl was 
maliciously aud willfully content that he 
should say good-by, and the words he had 
intended to utter remained unspoken. 

Brice Edgerly and his servant departed, 
Pearl Braxton discontinued her equestrian 
exercises, and the town of Cranston won- 
dered. After a week it could endure its sus- 
pense no longer. A neighbor was incited by 
various small stratagems to take her work 
and spend a social afternoon with Mrs. 
Braxton. 

She eyed Pearl severely. Pearl bore the 
scrutiny with unflinching fortitude. 

“ Lost yer beau,haint yer, Pearl,” remarked 
the neighbor, with great delicacy. “Better 
have took what you could hev, when you 
could git it.” 


Pearl gave her a surprised look, and an- 
swered never a word. 

Apparently, Pearl was not pining; she 
went back easily into the life she had led be- 


‘fore Brice Edgerly had come to disturb the 


even tenor of her way. She was constant at 
church, and joined readily in the merry- 
makings of her young companions. She 
even ran, without wincing, the gauntlet of 
tongues at the sewing-meetings. Seeing 
Pearl in good health and spirits, the hand- 
some young tenor took heart, and renewed 
his attentions, 

“ May 1 walk home with you?” he asked, 
after he had detained the choir till the latest 
possible moment, for the pleasure of looking 
at Peari’s pretty face while she sang. And 
Pearl had said “ Yes.” But when, as he 
turned to leave her at her father’s door, he 
asked, “ May I ride with you, Pearl?” from 
sheer kindness to him, she said “ No.” 

He did not*urge his request, but even in 
the moonlight Pearl could see the deadly 
pallor that overspread his face. “ Poor fel- 
low!” she thought, “if his heart aches as 
mine does how I pity him.” 

After that there was a change in Pearl. She 
went out less, and grew pale and quiet, but 
she was brave still. 

One evening late in October Pearl sat in 
her accustomed seat on the stoop. There was 
no shadow of vines to conceal her, only a 
few yellow leaves still clung with sombre 
persistency to the brown twisted branches of 
the vines. Pearl leaned her head against 
the trellis and looked up wistfully at the 
numberless stars that shone and twinkled in 
the clear dark depths of the night air. Pres- 
ently there was a sound of footsteps upon 
the loose gravel of the drive, and once more 
Brice Edgerly presented himself at the steps. 
Pear! sprang up with a quick gladcry. Edg- 
erly took both her willing*hands in his, and 
drew her, unresisting, into his arms. There 
was no need of words. 

So it happened that those of Pearl’s friends 
who had said “Poor Pearl, it’ll be a good 
thing for her, she needed taking down,” were 
put to sudden and terrible confusion, and 
their chagrin was by no means lessened 
when it transpired that Brice Edgerly was 
heir to an Irish earldom, and that one day 
their “poor dear Pearl” would become a 
countess, 
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LYNDON’S ROSE. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE, 


WE were playmates in boyhood and firm 
friends in later youth—Lyndon Anthon and 
I. Both were motherless, and I was father- 
less, too. My father, at the time of his death, 
was in affluent circumstances, and Mr, 
Anthon, being his nearest friend, was ap- 
pointed my guardian. So he came to live at 
my home—Maple River—bringing with him 
Lyndon, his only child. He was poor, but 
gentlemanly and kind; and he managed my 
father’s estate in an able and conscientious 
manner, giving me, with Lyndon, a father’s 
care. 

Lyndon was a greater favorite with the 
household than I. He wasa handsome boy, 
gentle and mild; while I was plain in appear- 
ance, and restless in disposition. He was 
blue-eyed and fair, I, dark, and tall for my 
age, seeming much older than I really was. 
At school I was a favorite with the tutors, 
but the pupils seldom liked me, for I was dis- 
tant, and shrank into myself. The teachers 
were kind to me because I was invariably 
perfect in my recitations, I almost devoured 
my books, more because I wished to finish 
them and seek for something new, than 
from a love of study. 

Lyndon always understood me, always 
loved me, whether I was moody or gay; and 
though a favorite with his schoolmates, he 
would never leave me ifI desired his com- 
panionship. So we grew to manhood; and 
when we left college, he settled down to 
study law with his father, while I, who was 
allowed to follow the bent of my own incli- 
nations, determined to set out upon an East- 
ern tour. 

One evening, soon after I had made this 
resolve, Lyndon and I took a stroll down by 
the river side. There we met an ugly crone, 
a fortune-teller, belonging to a straggling 
band of gipseys, who were temporarily wan- 
dering about the neighborhood. 

“ Let me tell your fortunes, young gentle- 
men,” she said, in a whining voice, which 
struck me as being assumed for the occa- 
sion. 

“Why should I wish to know my for- 
tune?” LI asked, rather sharply. “It unfolds 
itself all too slowly, it is true; but I fancy it 
is scarcely lovely enough to charm me with 
a contemplation of its beauties.” 


“Let us hear what she has to say, Tom,” 
said Lyndon, in his cheerful voice. “It can 
do no harm, assuredly.” 

“As you please,” I answered, recalling the 
gipsey. 

She thanked me as I placed some money 
in her hand, and then, as I stepped back, she 
turned to Lyndon, who stood with a bright 
but half-incredulous smile upon his face. 

“You are a very pleasant-tempered young 
gentleman,” she said, gazing upon his open 
palm with a wise and mysterious look upon 
her dark face. “A happy life lies before you. 
You will love, and, what is better, your lacy 
will be true.” 

“Thank you, good mother!” laughed 
Lyndon. “I could not ask for a better for- 
tune, I am sure.” 

-There was something in the woman’s 
weird voice which sounded strangely pro- 
phetic; and I turned, almost earnestly, to- 
wards her, to learn what she would say for me, 

“And what of my fortune?” I asked. 

She turned her piercing eyes to mine fora 
moment, and then took my hand. 

“You are restless, changeable,” she said. 
“Rocked hither and thither by every wind 
and tide, like a vessel without moorings. 
You will drift on for atime; but you, too, 
will love a noble woman. You will be con- 
tent with her love, and it shall prove an an- 
chor to your soul,” 

Afterwards, it seemed to me that she 
must have been gifted with supernatural 
powers. But now I think her perceptive 
faculties were very acute, and she had also, 
by practice, become skilled in reading char 
acters from actions and faces. 

She left a blessing with us, and then glided 
swiftly and silently away. Lyndon and I 
turned slowly towards home. The house 
seemed more brilliantly lighted than usual, 
and upon our arrival we were informed that 
a young lady, Miss Agatha Rodney, had 
just reached Maple River, and the guest- 
chamber had been prepared for her, accord- 
ing to Mr. Anthon’s directions, 

Lyndon smiled at this intelligence, for 
Miss Rodney was his cousin. She had been 
one of his favorites in his younger days, but 
he had not seen her for years, as both had 
‘been engaged with their studies, 
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I was greatly annoyed by what I inwardly 
termed Miss Rodney’s untimely visit, I in- 
tended to leave Maple River in a month, at 
furthest, to be absent for years, perhaps; 
and I disliked to be disturbed in my last 
days at the dear old house. Still, I would 
not fail to welcome the lady for Lyndon’s 
sake, and so I met her with courteous words. 

For Lyndon’s sake I tried to assist in en- 
tertaining her at first, and then it became 
very pleasant to me to do so for my own. 
Miss Rodney was dazzlingly beautiful, with 
a fascinating manner, whose influence I 
sought in vain to resist. I was intoxicated 
with her beauty, for she seemed to me the 
embodiment of all that was good and glori- 
ous upon earth. I had never been in the 
slightest degree impressible to wo™an’s 
charms before; had never loved until I met 
her. But there was a peculiar softness in 
her expression and manner towards me, 
which won me in spite of myself. I asked 
her to be my wife, and she promised. I re- 
membered the gipsey’s prophecy, believed, 
and was satisfied. 

The weeks fled swiftly, and one morning 
I went out to meet Agatha in the garden, I 
found her earnestly engaged in conversation 
with Lyndon. His voice was raised to a 
higher key than usual, and he seemed to be 
expostulating with her, Wondering some- 
what, I passed on, until her words, flowing 
clearly through the garden alleys, reached 
my ear. 4 

“Love him!” she exclaimed, with a mock- 
ing laugh; “I do not, indeed. He is too 
ugly, decidedly. But Iam poor, you know, 
Lyndon, and Maple River is a fine old place. 
I greatly prefer to be its mistress, to a situa- 
tion as teacher or seamstress. I can afford 
to tolerate Tom for its sake, especially as he 

is blind enough to believe in me.” 

“Agatha,” he answered, warningly, “ you 
have gone too far in presuming upon my si- 
lence. Tom is my friend. I love him far 
better than I love you. Rest assured that 
unless you break the engagement in as gen- 
tle a manner as possible, I shall not hesitate 
to expose you.” 

“You dare not!” she exclaimed, scorn- 
fully. “It would be the height of folly for 
you to do it, because he would never believe 
you against me. But, if you will not listen 
to reason, you may do your worst!” 

“T will!” he cried, passionately. “And 
lie will know I speak the truth, for I never 
yet deceived him!’ 


“You never have, dear Lyndon!” I ex- 
claimed, breaking in upon them like a ghost 
in the pallor of my passion. “As for you,” I 
said, turning to where Agatha shrieked and 
feigned to swoon, “I must never look upon 
your face again !” ; 

I think I would have fallen but for Lyn- 
don’s protecting arm. He led me to my 
room, bade me lie down, and bathed my 
forehead, soothing me into a semblance of 
quietude. 

Agatha left Maple River; how, or when, I 
know not; and I rose and stalked about 
more restless than before, hating the sun- 
shine, the south wind, the bird songs, the 
flowers—loving the tempests, the lightnings 
and the storms. I had no mother’s memory 
to restrain me—for I had not yet learned to 
love one 1 had never known—and I cursed 
all women alike, as false-hearted, frivolous 
and despicably vain. 

I besought Lyndon to accompany me 
upon my travels, but he refused. He was 
already indebted to me for his education— 
he must work now. I was wealthy, and 
could afford to travel. But he was poor and 
proud—he would never be an idler. 

So I departed alone. Hither and thither 
I wandered, “drifting like a vessel without 
moorings.” Letters from Lyndon reached 
me, telling me of his labors, his triumphs. 
Then he wrote in a saddened strain, giving 
me the news of his father’s sudden death. 

I mourned Mr. Anthon sincerely, for he 
had always been to mea valued friend. I 
wrote to Lyndon, asking him to take charge 
of my affairs at Maple River, just as his 
father had done. After a time his letters 
resumed their old cheerful tone, and at last 
he sent me word that he was soon to be 
married. 

I had never seen Rose Dorr, who was to 
be his wife. Lyndon seemed to fear that I 
would be displeased with his marriage, and 
enumerated at length the many virtues of 
his betrothed. I must come back to Maple 
River, he said. It would be pleasanter for 
me than ever before, and Rose should be my 
sister. 

I smiled at this, half pitying Lyndon, as I 
remembered my own experience in love, 
But when two years had passed away I de- 
termined to return, Lyndon urged it so 
strongly, even proposing that Rose and he 
should leave Maple River, if I preferred 
solitude, 

I answered, that if he did so I would never 
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visit the place again, and so he was content. 

I took my way homeward slowly, writing 
sometimes to-Lyndon; though I did not tell 
him the precise time at which I expected to 
reach Maple River, for I wished to surprise 
him, in a certain degree, at least. I wished 
to see whether he was as happy in his mar- 
ried life as he represented, so I would not 
give him an opportunity to spread a mask of 
preparation before my eyes. ; 

It was evening when I reached home, the 
twilight of early spring. The trees were 
just budding, the hyacinths and daffodils 
were in bloom, and the whole air was sweet. 
A hush seemed to hang over the house and 
over the river, very soothing to the senses of 
weary wanderer. 

I paused a moment upon the porch. The 
door opened, and a servant came out. He 
recognized me at once, and was about to 
rush in with the news of wy arrival, but I 
checked him. 

“Is Mr. Anthon at home?” I asked. 

“Yes sir,’ was the reply; “he and Mrs. 
Anthon are spending the évening in the 
library.” 

“You need not anmounce me—I will seek 
them there.” 

He bowed, and stood aside for me to en- 
ter. Removing my hat, I passed quietly 
through the hall, which was not lighted, to 
the open library door. 

One glance within, and I paused, as before 
asacred shrine. The evening was slightly 
cool, and a fire had been kindled within the 
grate. The bright flame leaped gayly up- 
ward from the bed of glowing coal, casting 
a scarlet light over the room. The blinds of 
the deep eastern windows were open, and 
the white rays of the moon came through 
the lace curtains, casting shadows of sway- 
ing lily-bells and rose-cups on the carpet. 

Lyndon sat musing near the fire, his cheek 
resting against his hand, and a soft glow in 
his eyes as he glanced over to where Rose 
sat, with his child upon her knee—the little 
child which bore my name. 

Rose turned more toward the moonlight, 
shading the closed eyes of the boy as she 
rocked slowly to and fro, and softly sang a 
slumbrous song. She was slender and pale, 
scarcely beautiful, but O, how white and 
pure! 

They were so happy, so content! And I, 
aweary pilgrim, stood at the doorway, as 
dazed as I might have been with a glimpse 
of heaven. I was very weary, and there 
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was something in that low song which 
touched me to the heart. It was not that it 
brought sweet remembrances of my own 
childhood. Perhaps if I had ever heard my 
mother’s song, it might have made me bet- 
ter, purer; and now, as I stood, something 
like reverence for her whose life was taken 
for mine, rushed over me for the first time. 
I had never known why my life had been so 
utterly desolate until now. 

How long I stood with that weary soul- 
hunger within me, I cannot tell. I remem- 
ber wondering, as I looked upon Rose’s 
white face, whether it was the moonlight, or 
the firelight, or the mist about my eyes, 
which cast the halo round her head. 

The servant remained in the hall, sur- 
prised at my strange conduct, or curious to 
observe the meeting. I turned back and 
entered the parlor. 

“You may tell them I am here,” 1 said, 
briefly, as I passed bim. 

A moment afterward Lyndon rushed into 
the room with his eager welcome. He 


_ seemed as young and joyous as ever; and I 


had grown so old! 

“I’m tired,’ I said, in reply to his ques- 
tions about my health, “ both in body and 
mind.” 

“No womler!” he exclaimed. “ You must 
never wander away in such a senseless man- 
ner again. We will keep you here, Rose and 
I, and make you happy in spite of yourself!” 

“You are very good,” I afiswered, with a 
smile. “ But I fancy the elements of happi- 
ness or misery lie in my own bosom. Still, 
the sight of your face always did bring me 
content. Rose is well, I hope?” 

“O yes, She is scarcely ever ill, though 
she may be somewhat paler since the baby 
came. She was quite willing to name him 
for you, She feels towards you as a sister, 
and very grateful for all your kindness to me.” 

I believe I winced at this. I was some- 
thing of a cynic yet, A woman’s scorn had 
been bitter enough, but a woman’s grati- 
tude must be more tiresome still. Then I 
remembered the picture I had seen in the 
library, and banished the wungenerous 
Thought, as I fell ta wondering how Rose 
would meet me, 

I was not long in doubt. She came in al- 
most immediately, and Lyndon rose, proud~ 
ly, I thought, and said: 

“My wife, Tom, and your sister Rose.” 

She extended her hand with a few words 
of welcome, and took her seat near us, with 
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a bright but pleasant smile upon her face. 
She did not seem demonstrative, and yet she 
was not shy. I felt at ease at once. She 
seemed to expect me to act my own pleasure, 
and her presence was not an unpleasant re- 
straint, as I had feared it might be. 

She soon marshalled us into the library, 
saying the parlor was cheerless without a 
fire, and drew up an armchair for me oppo- 
site Lyndon’s, by the grate. She did not 
object to cigar smoke, but said she seemed 
to thrive in it; and in a few moments I was 
puffing away at achoice Havana, my feet 
upon the fender, and my elbow resting upon 
the arm of my chair, wondering where my 
weariness had gone. 

Then Rose said to Lyndon that he must 
take me up to my room to bathe my face 
when I had finished smoking, and flitted 
away. So, when I threw aside my cigar, we 
went up stairs, and there Lyndon left me. 

“You will find everything right in your 
room, I think,” he said, as he turned to go 
down again. “Rose is very precise in such 
matters.” 

Everything was right; just at hand, some- 
how, and there was a cheerfu! fire freshly 
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The days passed. Rose treated me as a 
sister, but a sister only. I never met her, 
accidentally, in any of the secluded garden 
paths. Her eyes always met mine serenely 
and quietly, and yet she was almost as frank 
and free as Lyndon himself. If it chanced 
that I did not go with Lyndon to his office, 
but remained at home throughout the day, I 
would find an entertaining volume upon 
the table in my room, and Rose would be 
unusually occupied with her household 
affairs. Or,if she brought out her sewing 
upon the porch in the afternoon, to watch 
for Lyndon’s return, the boy was always 
playing at her feet, always seeming to come 
between us and keep us a little apart, though 
he was very dear to both. 

I pondered upon these things one evening 
as I sat alone in my room. I was glad that 
it was so; glad there was one woman in this 
world who did not expect me to fall down 
and worship her; and I found myself re- 
peating the lines— 

“None knelt at her feet confessed lovers in 
thrall; 

They knelt to God more than they used—that 
was all.” 


It was true. She seemed to bring me 
up to the level of her pure thought and 
life, and the bitter cynicism of my nature 
vanished. Ihad never known what it was 
to have a home before—never realized the 
full beautiful meaning of the word. 


lighted within the grate. The room at first 
seemed unchanged, but when I came to look 
more closely about me, it appeared brighter 
than ever before. The furniture was just 
the same, but two or three sunny pictures 
had been added, and some pretty trifles in 
the way of toilet articles. A Parian vase 
stood upon the mantel, filled with fragrant 


The season went by and autumn came. I 


hyacinths, thin lily-like green leaves droop- 
ing gracefully about the blooms, There was 
acomfortable easy-chair, too, which looked 
very inviting, but I did not stop to try it. 
Hastily arranging my toilet, I returned to 
the library. 

Lyndon still sat by the fire, but Rose stood 


was content to live thus quietly, and had no 
wish toroam. There came a midsummer 
day in September, sultry and scorching. I 
did not go with Lyndon in the morning, but 
after lunch set out fora walk. I might not 
have been quite well—I scarcely can tell 
how it was—but the sun seemed to scorch 
me, blind me, I groped my way back to the 


a little apart, in the full blaze of the chande- 
lier. Why did the light fall over her so 
whitely? Or was it her pale face which 
made the light seem clearer? And yet she 
was not too ethereal. 

I took my place near Lyndon, and asked 
for my little namesake. 

“ He is asleep,” Rose said, “and I do not 
wish to disturb him to-night.” 

Then she touched the bell, and tea was 
brought up; a cosy little supper of her own 
ordering, and with my favorite dishes too. 
When I Jaid my head upon the pillows that 
night, I felt more at peace than I had been 
before in years. 


house, and fonnd that Lyndon had returned 
early on account of the extreme heat. 

“ My head burns and throbs fearfully, Lyn- 
don,” I said, “and I am dizzy almost to 
blindness!” 

I sank upon the sofa, and he rushed out 
into the hall, exclaiming with a vehemence 
which frightened me: 

“Rose! Rose! I do believe Tom has had 
asunstroke, Do come and see what we can 
do for him!” 

“We,” he said; but I think he was too 
frightened to render me any assistance. In 
a moment Rose entered the room, as calm 
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Lyndon’s Rose. 


and quiet as ever. She first placed a cool 
pillow under my head. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Lyndon dear,” she 
said, in a tone which calmed us both at once. 
“I don’t apprehend anything serious.” 

She drew up an ottoman to the side of the 
sofa, and commenced to bathe my forehead 
from a bow! which she held in her hand, 
with a liquid, cool, fragrant and clear. Then 
she brought mea glass of iced lemonade. 
After this she resumed her seat, bathing my 
head again, and lightly brushing back my 
hair. 

In a few moments the pain was charmed 
away. I closed my eyes and wondered what 
mesmeric power was hidden within her light 
slender fingers, that their touch should 


thrill meso. A subtile soothing influence 


seemed to steal over me—something like 
the magic of a mother’s song to a weary 
child—and I slept. 

When I awoke it was evening, and my 
mind was strangely clear; though I opened 
my eyes with the conscioushess that I had 
whispered some one’s name in waking. No 
one was within the room, but through the 
lace-draped windows I saw Lyndon’s form, 
resting against a pillar of the porch. Rose 
sat beside him, in a low rustic chair. She 
wore white; something dainty and misty; 
and as I looked, Lyndon plucked a spray of 
cypress blooms, with their light feathery 
foliage, from the pillar, and laid it against 
her hair. 

I closed my eyes aud turned my face away. 
Why? Was it strange that Lyndon should 
love his wife, and that wife—Rose—the queen 
of true-hearted women ? 

I said my mind was clear. I knew then, 
for the first time, that I was wildly, madly 
in love with Rose—with Lyndon’s Rose! 

God knows I never meant it to be so. I 
tried to love them alike, as brother and sis- 
ter. I had been so happy under the delusion 
that I had succeeded in doing so, and this 
was the end! 

I groped my way to my room, wondering 
if murderers were ever more conscience- 
smitten than was I. Lyndon had always 
been my friend—a friend such as few can 
boast. Years before, he had saved me from 
a life of misery, and this was his reward. 

I looked out upon the warm, glowing land- 
scape; and shivered as with cold. The river 
sparkled in the moonlight, and brought me 
back a memory of the gipsey’s prophecy. I 
had loved—but I was drifting still—rocked 
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and dashed by the pitiless waves of a bitter, 
longing despair. 

ta There was but one thing for me to do. I 
must leave Maple River forever. I must go— 
but whither? O, how dreary seemed the 
world to me then, how cold! 

Two days afterwards I stood upon the 
porch equipped for my journey. Rose stood 
near me, her child in her arms; and Lyndon 
was in his room preparing to accompany me 
to the depot. p 

I took the boy for a farewell romp, to hide 
my real sorrow, but he looked into my face 


- with eyes so like his father’s I only kissed 


him silently. His nurse appeared at that 
moment to take him for his morning nap, 
and unclasping his arms from my neck, I 
gave him into her charge. I heard Lyndon’s 
voice giving some directions to a servant, 
and then I turned to bid Rose adieu. 

“ Good-by,” she said, regretfully. “I am 
sorry you do not like us well enough to re- 
main, but | hope you may be happy, wher- 
ever you may go.”’ 

What could I tell her? The touch of her 
hand—her very presence, thrilled my soul— 
and yet we were so far apart. 

“Thank you,” I said, at last. 

I waited. I was looking upon her face for 
the last time, perhaps. For the moment rea- 
son gave way to passion. She had been so 
good to me—and I loved her so! I could 
not leave her to think I was ungrateful for 
all her kindness. 

“ Rose,” I said, white and calm from the 
intensity of my passion, “it is because I am 
too happy here, that I am going away.” 

She looked up quickly. She had always 
seemed to divine my motives readily, and she 
understood meat once. A_ scarlet flush 
suddenly flamed her cheeks, and, retreating 
a step or two, she drew herself up proudly, 
Her eyes flashed, if altogether in anger, I 
could not tell. 

“If that be true,” she answered, slowly, 
“you must remain. Lyndon and I will leave 
at once.” 

“No, no!’ Teried, quickly. “ You are un- 
just to speak so!” 

Lyndon came out upon the porch. He 
heard my last words, and saw the flush upon 
the face of his wife. 

“ You are not quarrelling, I hope,” he said, 
half in jest, half in regretful surprise. 

“ No,” I answered, feeling guilty at heart. 
“Rose seems to fear you are trespassing 
upon my bounty in remaining here. She 
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eannot know how much I love you, or what 
you have always been to me.” 

I could have sobbed outright, my feelings 
were so overwrought. Rose seemed unde- 
cided whether to speak or not; so I turned, 
and touching my hat, hurried down the 
walk. Lyndon stopped to converse a mo- 
ment with his wife, and then they came 
down to the gate together. Rose reached 
out her hand to me. 

“ Good-by, once more, Tom,” she said. “I 
did not mean to anger you, for I wish to be 
your friend.” 

“You have been—you are—little Rose,” 
I answered. “God bless you!” And then 
we were whirled away. 

Lyndon parted from me affectionately, 
and I set out upon my wanderings. To the 
remote ends of the earth I went, but my 
conscience would not cease to upbraid me. 
Never had I loved Lyndon so much as now, 
since I had proved unworthy of his friend- 
ship. All his little acts of kindness in youth 
came up before me, all his generous devo- 
tion and love, and the memory smote me as 
a two-edged sword. 

I had taken with me nomemento of Rose. 
Not a picture she had touched, not a trifle 
which her deft hands had fashioned, not a 
flower which she had gathered. I do not 
mean that 1 was praiseworthy in this, for it 
would have been torture. .I only prayed 
that [ might forget her, but forgetfulness 
never came, 

Lyndon often wrote me, and I answered 
when I could. One day when I opened a 
letter from him, two card photographs fell 
from it; one of himself, and one of Rose. I 
was thankful for Lyndon’s, and kept it near 
me always. But the other? I think to 
have looked twice into those clear eyes would 
have driven me mad! I could not keep it; 
so I held it into the blaze of the lamp until 
it was consumed, and the flame had scorched 
my fingers, and then smiled to feel the pain. 

Months passed. I was growing thin and 
old. Nothing seemed to interest me. Lyn- 
don’s letters came but seldom, and at last he 
wrote me of the death of hisboy. My heart 
ached for him; and longed to be able to 
comfort him, but I dared not think of Rose 
in her sorrow. 

After a time another letter came, written 
in a hand so unlike Lyndon’s of old I scarce- 


ly recognized it, He was very ill—was dy- 


ing. The physicians gave him no hope. 
“J have been ill for a long time,’’ he wrote, 


“and have learned submission. Only for lit- 
tle Rose, I should be content; but it is hard 
to leave her soalone. She willreturn to her 
home when I am gone, but she has neither 
father nor brother, and, sometime, may need 
your care, Of late I have fancied it was 
because you loved her you went away. If it 
were true I should be quite content, my 
dear true friend! But whether I am right 
or not, you will, for my sake, see she does 
not need a brother’s care when [ am gone.” 

This grieved me sorely, sorely! I knelt, 
and my lips, unused to prayer, pleaded with 
my Maker for his dear life. Then I wrote to 
Lyndon, telling him the truth; of all my 
sorrow and wretchedness, and asking him to 
write me only one word to say that he for- 
gave me. 

I waited for a reply patiently, but it was 
months before one came. Then I received 
ashort note from a neighbor and mutual 
friend, telling me of Lyndon’s death. He 
had received my letter, and, unable to an- 
swer it, bade his friend to write me of his 
unaltered affection, and wishes for my hap- 
piness. 

It was so like Lyndon, my dear, true- 
hearted boy! and the tidings brought me 
some degree of peace. I made my prepara- 
tions to return to Maple River, for Rose had 
left, and the place needed my care. After I 
reached home I wrote to Rose, assuring her 
of my desire to be her friend, and she must 
not hesitate to call upon me if she ever need- 
ed my counsel. 

Her mother, Mrs. Dorr, answered the let- 
ter in a chatty and rather effusive strain, 
thanking me for her daughter, and for her- 
self, urging me to call often at her house; 
but never a word from Rose. 

Two years passed by. I had not availed 
myself of Mrs. Dorr’s invitation; but one 
day, when I chanced to drive past her house, 
which was about ten miles distant from Ma- 
ple River, an irresistible desire to see Rose 
once more came over me. So I stopped, 
and ascended the steps of the fine old man- 
sion, which showed some signs of decay, 
though the grounds were neatly kept. 

I found Mrs. Dorr in the parlor. She was 
a well-preserved lady of fifty, and seemed to 


be a very practical sort of person. She sent 
up to Rose of my arrival, and then informed 


me, in a semi-confidential way, that she had 


persuaded her daughter to lay aside mourn- 


ing, and enter society once more. I had 
ealled just in the right time,she said. There 
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Lyndon’s Rose. 


was a large company of city friends invited 
to her house for the month of June. Would 
Thonor her, and become her guest also? 
And here followed numberless excuses for 
the very plain manner in which they lived. 
However, if I would come, they would en- 
deavor to the best of their ability to make 
it pleasant for me. Here Rose entered and 
interrupted her mother’s apologies. 

Rose camé forward and quietly gave me 
her hand. 1 wondered if she remembered 
my words when I held it in mine last. A 
little flush shot over her face, and there was 
a slight flutter of the white eyelids, but that 
was all. She might have been welcoming 
the merest acquaintance, but for that. She 
sat near me and commenced conversation 
in the old way, graceful and quiet, though 
she did not speak of the past. 

Before I left, Mrs. Dorr renewed her invi- 
tation. I accepted for a few days, and, ac- 
cording to promise, arrived at her house 
about the middle of June. 

I found the place quite gay. There was 
Mr. Algood,an elderly gentleman,who seemed 
very fatherly to the remainder of the com- 
pany, and very polite to Mrs. Dorr; Mr. Ber- 
wick, a handsome and dashing widower of 
thirty-five; Agatha Rodney, as stately as 
ever, and almost as beautiful; and a few 
other ladies and gentlemen, ordinary in ap- 
pearance, who served as excellent foils for 
the more brilliant members of the company. 

I soon began to fear that I had been too 
tardy in my arrival, for Mr. Berwick seemed 
absolutely fascinated with Rose, and was 
very marked in his attentions to her. I fan- 
cied that Agatha disliked him exceedingly. 
I had joined the company, only that I might 
have an opportunity to woo Rose. I was an 
awkward lover, and, somehow, could never. 
bring about a single tete-a-tete; while Mr. 
Berwick, who was always perfectly at ease, 
monopolized her upon every walk or ride. 
After watching them fortwo or three days, 
I became fully convinced that Rose loved 
him. I would have returned to Maple River, 
but somehow, I could not. So I remained, 
and grew more and more desperate each day. 

One evening, when I had listened to the 
pretty nothings which Mr. Berwick uttered 


for the amusement of Rose, I became half 
frantic with jealousy, and rushed out on the 


porch to sit in the moonlight alone. I was 
scarcely seated, when | heard a footstep, and 


Agatha Rodney stood beside me. 
“ Don’t look so forbidding!” she exclaimed, 


in a low tone, and glancing about to assure 
herself that no one was near. “ You hate 
me!” And she sat down by my side. “I 
don’t love you. So no harm can come of 
this interview.” 

I smiled a little in spite of myself; I be- 
lieve I admired the woman still; and said, 
“Certainly not,” in reply. 

“ You love Rose—” she began. 

I started up. 

“There, don’t confess it, silliness! Sit 
down! every one knows it already. I like 
Mr. Berwick—” 

“And his wealth,” I suggested. 

“Certainly,” she coolly replied. “You 
observe, Mr. Castleton, how perfectly we un- 
derstand each other. Now be rational, and 
don’t interrupt me if [ happen to wander 
from Rose; I shall speak of her in a moment; 
some one nay come out. Mr. Berwick fancies 
he is in love with Rose, but I know better. 
He only likes her because she has a certain 
reserved manner toward all gentlemen, and 
so he must, of course, win her to fall down 
and worship him.” 

“ Rose loves him,” I said. 

“T cannot tell, but I don’t believe it. This 
Ido know. Mrs. Dorr is very anxious for 
Rose to marry.” 

“Bat why?” 

“ O, because she herself is engaged to Mr. 
Algood, and after their marriage, which is to 
take place in the fall, Rose will be in the 
way. You know very well how it is to have 
a third person in a family, for you tried it 
six months with Lyndon and Rose. Don’t 
flush! I know nothing of your experience 
except what I surmise. What I mean to 
say, is this. If Mr. Berwick asks Rose to 
be his wife, Mrs. Dorr will surely urge her 
to accept him.” 

“ Whether Rose loves him or not? Surely, © 
Rose would follow her own inclinations in 
the master!” 

“I am no prophet—at least where her 
action is concerned. But we all know a 
faint heart never conquers. Mr. Berwick 
likes me—was on the eve of a proposal three 
weeks ago. I know he is fickle, but it is his 
worst fault.” 

She flitted away, and I sat for some time 


pondering upon her words. At last I rose 
and reentered the 


“ Mr. Castleton,” said Mrs. Dorr, as I took 


my seat near Mr. Berwick and Rose, “you 


have not heard of our arrangements for to 
We propose a ride up to the sum- 
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mit of Mount Hope. The roads are rough 
® part of the way, but the view from the top 


of the mountain is really grand.” 

“It is, indeed,” I replied. “But will we 
not need to make some arrangement about 
the carriages to-night?” 

“Hardly,” returned Mr. Berwiek. “ Mrs. 
Dorr has a large carriage, which will easily 
carry all but four of us. You and I each 
have our horses and lighter phaeton, and can 
take a lady apiece.” 

“A very good arrangement,” I observed, 
carelessly. Agatha turned and looked me 
full in the face, but I did not need her warn- 
ing. “Mrs. Anthon,” I continued, “ will you 
honor me with your company on the trip?” 
I can hardly describe the effect which my 
words produced. Mr. Berwick sprang to his 
“feet, but recovering himself, sat down again. 
A “ wide-mouthed smile ” showed itself upon 
Mrs. Dorr’s faee, and Mr. Algood’s lips 
twitched suspiciously under his white mus- 
tache. Agatha looked as though she would 


like to pat me upon the head, and the re- 
mainder of the company showed evident 
signs of surprise. 

Rose only smiled. 

“JT shall be very glad to accompany you, 
Mr. Castleton,” she said. 

Next morning, quite early, we set out. I 
handed Rose into the carriage with a little 
feeling of pride, and as my bays were slightly 
restive, one of the ladies in Mrs. Dorr’s car- 
riage requested that I should lead the way, 
as she was rather timid. I readily cpnsent- 
ed, and away we sped. The horses were 
fleet, but easily controlled by a firm hand. 
Mr. Berwick closely followed us, and I was 
glad to see Agatha by his side. Rose seemed 
to enjoy the drive, and was almost gay. 

In about an hour we reached the summit 
’ of the mountain. Mrs. Dorr’s carriage ar- 
rived soon afterward, and the whole party 
took seats under a spreading tree, and dis- 
cussed the beautiful view. The mountain 
was steep, though not very high, and at its 
foot lay a fertile valley. We rambled about 
for some time, enjoying the breeze, for the 
day was oppressively warm. Our luncheon 
was scarcely despatched, when heavy thun- 
der-clouds began to form, some above, and 
some almost beneath us. 

“ We must return at once,” said Mrs. Dorr, 
“and there is no time to lose. Some of the 
horses may be afraid. of thunder, and there 
is no place of shelter until we reach the 
base of the mountain.” 
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The ladies made all possible haste to pre- 
pare for our return, Rose, quite ready, 
stood by my side, Mr. Berwick placed 


Agatha in his carriage, casting ominous 
glances toward Rose meanwhile. Then he 
came quickly forward. 

“ Rose,” he said, abruptly, “the storm is 
about to break, and as Mr, Castleton’s horses 
are unusually spirited, I fear they will be- 
come unmanageable when the thunder 
bursts, My own are very gentle, and there 
is plenty of room for you in my carriage. 
Return with me, wont you? I dare not 
trust you with him.” 

They were watching us from the other 
carriage. I turned to Rose, I think my 
face was white. 

“Mrs. Anthon must decide for herself,” I 
said, coldly. 

Rose smiled, and laid her hand upon my 
arm. 

“Tam not afraid to go with you, Tom,” 
she said. 

There was a baffled expression upon Mr. 
Berwick’s face as he turned away. A merry 
laugh broke from the party in Mrs, Dorr’s 
carriage. For myself, I was almost delirious 
with joy, but Rose was trembling, frightened. 

“T hope I have not been overbold!” she 
exclaimed, doubtingly, in a low voice. 

“Overbold!” I cried, unable to hide my 
triumph. “If you have been, I'll match 
you, my darling!” And I stooped and touched 
her lips with mine before them all. Then L 
handed her into the carriage, and bowing, 
led the way. 

The ride down the mountain was grand, 
for the clouds were beautiful; some seem- 
ing to scud before us, below our path. The 
forked lightnings flashed around us, and the 
thunder was deep and loud. There was 


’ slight danger in the situation, perhaps, but, 


shared together, the very peril was sweet 
and full of fascination. I think we scarcely 
spoke during the ride. I was too happy for 
words, and as for Rose, her clear eyes had 
lost their hardihood, and drooped before my 
own. But I knew her heart was mine, and 
all the bitter craving agony of years was 
recompensed., 

After we reached home the ladies kissed 
and congratulated Rose—I think they sobbed 
over her a little—and then Agatha asked 
their congratulations too. She seemed hap- 
py—perhaps she was truly so. I was too 
overjoyed to judge her, even if I had the 
right. 
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A Legend of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


This was three years ago. To-night I sit 
in the library, and again the bright fire glows 


within the grate, casting rosy shadows aboat 
the room. My life-ship drifts restlessly no 
longer, but lies peacefully anchored by the 
inexplicable strength and power of my dar- 
ling’s love. 

Rose—not Lyndon’s now, but mine—sits 
in the rocker, soothing to slumber our little 
child—my boy, with Lyndon’s name. 

O Lyndon! my more than brother! when 
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we meet at last where “they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage,” you will know 


that I never, even in thonght, meant to 
wrong you. You will know that, next to the 
child which sleeps upon Rose’s knee, I love 
the one resting by your side; and next to 
my darling’s love, which is the strongest 
emotion of my passionate soul, your memory, 
O Lyndon, is cherished in my heart of 
hearts! 


A LEGEND OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, 


SybIL MERTON was as pretty a maiden as 
ever dwelt within the shadow of Charing 
Cross,and so thought Walter Maynard, a 
young soldier of the Royal Yeoman Guard, 
to whom she was betrothed. Others were 
also of that opinion, for of late a stranger, 
richly attired, but whose face was concealed 
by a black silken mask, had dogged her foot- 
steps whenever she went abroad. His pres- 
ence inspired her with a nameless dread, 
and a chill came over her at his approach, 
which she strove in vain to account for. 

One bright afternoon when she was upon 
the pastime ground by the river viewing the 
archers at their sports, he dared to approach 
and accost her. 

“Gentle maiden,” he said, courteously, 
“why do you shun me thus?” 

“Why do you follow one whom your pres- 
ence distresses ?” answered Sybi, curtly. 

“ Your words are cruel, maiden,” persisted 
the stranger. “ You shoukl be less beautiful, 
or less obdurate.” 

“Prythee get you gone!” returned Sybil; 
“T wish no commerce with you.” 

Bat the stranger was not to be shaken off 
so easily, 

“Maiden, why do you look so chillingly 
upon me?” he Asked, gently. “Why use 
such contemptuous words to me?” 

“Why do you persecute me thus?” she 
rejoined with spirit. “If you are agentléman, 
you should know that thus to molest a weak, 
defenceless girl is most unworthy, base and 
cowardly !” 

But he still persisted in his suit. 

“ Maiden, my answer to this—I love you,” 
he replied. “In that lies my excuse. I am 
a@ gentleman—known as the Count de la 
Roche. Give me a hope that you wiil return 


my passion, and my mask shall fall before 
you. Believe me—thongh circumstances 
compel me to hide my features from the eye 
of vulgar curiosity—my aspect is not re- 
markably terrible, and will not terrify maid 
or wife. Come, let me tell you of the ardent 
flame your eyes have raised in my breast— 
hear me speak of my love, and give me 
hope.” 

“ Begone, sir!” she cried, indignantly, “ or 
I will summon ald to punish your insolence.” 

Sybil passed on, and the stranger no longer 
followed her. She thought she had put an 
end to his annoyance; but she was mistaken. 
Finding fair means had failed, he resorted to 
foul. That evening, returning from a visit 
toa neighbor’s house, as she turned into a 
dark street a cloak was thrown over her 
head, completely muffling all outcry she could 
make, and she felt herself lifted in a pair ot 
strong arms and borne swiftly away. 

When the cloak was removed she found 
herself in a large gloomy chamber, dimly 
lighted by a swinging iron lamp, and the 
masked stranger stood before her. 

“Ah! you here?” she cried. And she 
shrank back with horror, as he approached 
and attempted to take her hand. 

“ Maiden, why do you shrink from me?” 
he asked. “I am not so terrible to look 
upon, See!” He removed his mask, dis 
closing the smoothly-shaven face of a man 
of middle age, with stern, but not unpleas- 
ant features. But though he removed his 
mask, he kept his plumed hat still upon his 
head.—* Come nearer,” he continued, “ and 
hear me say I love you!” 

“ Leave me!” implored Sybil. 

“TI speak of love, and you bid me leave 
you, maiden,” he cried, passionately. “I say 
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Tlove you—and with a love that consumes 
my inmost soul—with a depth of passion 
which few could feel or comprehend. 1 have 
wrestled, fought with it, striven in the-silence 
and darkness of the night to crush it, but I 
cannot! You are my light, my air, my life, 
my heaven! You must be mine—I have 
said it, I have sworn it—although body and 
soul purchase the treasure! Have you no 
pity for me?” 

“T love another,” answered the girl, sim- 
ply. “I have promised to become the wife 
of Walter Maynard, and cannot listen to the 
protestations of any other man.” 

He smiled coldly upon her. 

“ You shall be mine!” he returned, with 
stern determination, “if not willingly, by 
force. There are bonds and secret keeping 
places the world wots not of, at my disposal, 
and, thus safely caged, shall you remain my 
prisoner and my mistress.” 

With these words he left the chamber and 
she heard a key turn in the lock without. 
She was a prisoner, as he had said. For what 
a fate was she reserved? He would return 
anon, that fearful man, he would come, and 
Walter was not near toaid her. The thought 
was horrible! Misery atid despair tugged at 
her heart-strings. O, if she could only es- 
cape from this scene of gloom and terror! 
O, that she possessed the strength to batter 
down those gloomy walls, and make herself 
an outlet to fly from the hateful spot forever! 

‘In her frenzy she struck her clenched 
hand fiercely against the wainscot, and, to 
her utter surprise, a secret door in the wall 
flew open. By the merest accident she had 
touched the spring. Escape lay before her. 
The dark passage must surely lead to some 
outlet beyond the walls. It was worth the 
trial. ‘She entered the passage and closed 
the door after her. She groped her way 


‘along in the darkness. Through long and 


winding passages, up steep ascents—all dark 
as the darkest night—with slow and cautious 
steps, fearful that a fate more dreadfal might 
await her than the one she sought to avoid. 

Suddenly she emerged into a chamber in 
which the moonbeams struggled through 
small apertures in the fretted masonry. A 
sound like organ music came faintly up from 
some place far beneath her. She gazed 
around her in surprise; she was upon the 
gallery of a block turret, and a huge bell 
hung before her, within reach of her hand. 
A spiral staircase, steep and dizzy, led to the 
chancel below, where small lamps were burn- 


ing by the shrines of the saints. At once it 
flashed’ upon her, for she had often wor- 
shipped here, she was in the turret of the 
Cathedral of St. Paul's, 

She began the descent of the spiral stair- 
ease, a difficult feat in the uncertain light. 
She reached the chancel, where she saw the 
figure of a monk slowly pacing back and 
forth as if in deep thought. She determined 
to ask his protection. She approached him, 
and said: 

“Holy father, pity an unoffending woman, 
and shield me from those who would destroy 
me,” 

The monk started with a strange emotion 
at the sound of her voice. 

“Daughter, of whom speak you?” he 
asked, “and how is it that I find you here, 
in the oid Cathedral of St. Paul’s, at the sol- 
emn hour of midnight ?” 

“Chance led me hither,’ answered the 
girl. “O, holy father, you shall confess me 
of my sins! Kneeling at your feet, as a 
child to its parents, will I tell you the sor- 
rows of my heart.” 

“Speak, maiden, and freely,” responded 
the monk. 

“ What is your name, holy father?” 

“Cyprian—Abbot of St. Paul's,’ replied 
the monk. 

“Ah! are you that holy priest,” cried Sybil, 
joyfully, “of whom all do speak with rever- 
ence and love? O, then you will pity the 
sorrows that bow me to the earth. I am 
pursued by a wretch, a foul and evil man, a 
soulless monster, unfit to live, yet more unfit 
to die!” 

“Daughter, such language is unseemly!” 
exclaimed the monk, sharply. And in the 
agitation caused by her words his cowl fell 
back, and disclosed, by the faint light of the 
lamps, his features to the affrighted Sybil. 

It was he, her persecutor, and in that garb! 
O, then she was lost forever! Asshe turned 
to fly, he grasped her by the arm and held 
her fast. He knew that he was discovered, 
and that his measures now must be bold and 
speedy. 

** Maiden, whose fatal beauty has undone 
me in this world!” he cried, “O, did the 
busy meddling crowd but know that I, Fa- 
ther Cyprian—the holy Abbot of St. Paul’s— 
whose sanctity is almost a proverb, have 
fallen a victim to bright eyes, and steeped 
my soul up to the very brim in sin, through 
a passion so wicked, they would tear me 
from my sanctuary, and with scorn, derision 
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and curses, rend me limb from limb! O, at 
any price this secret must be kept!” 

“Priest! what would you do?” demanded 
the affrighted Sybil. 

“ Ma‘den, hear me!” he cried, with pas- 
sionate earnestness, “ How deeply I love 
you, and what that love has made me suffer, 
you know full well; your beauty has kindled 
a flame undying in my heart, that nought 
can quench. For your sake I will renounce 
all that binds me here, sever the sacred 
‘Sonds that hold me to this spot, and seek 
with you a distant clime, where my days 
shall be spent in your worship, in interpret- 
ing your every look, in anticipating your 
every wish. I will be your menial, your 
slave, your drudge! O speak! say, shall 
this thing be? Speak—consent—and this 
instant let us fly together!” 

“ Release me, vile priest!’ cried Sybil, 
indignantly. ‘“ Why do you grasp my hand so 
rudely? Stand back, and let me leave this 
place!” 

“You still are obdurate ?” 

“Give me free passage from this place, or I 
will proclaim your guilt, vou double traitor 
—traitor to heaven and man—whose words 
profane a spot like this, whose presence des- 
ecrates a place so holy, whose every action 
is an impious sacrilege !” 

He gazed darkly upon her, with an angry 
gleam in his eyes. 

“Your lips shall never have power to utter 
words that would injure me in the eyes of 
men,” he replied. “ Hear me, girl! We are 
here alone, afar from human eyes or human 
ken. However loud your cries, there is no 
one near to hear them. Your shrieks can 
but wake the echoes around, they can bring 
no friendly form to aid you; you are com- 
pletely in my power, and, fierce as the pas- 
sion is that consumes me, I would lay you a 
corpse at my feet, rather than asingle breath 
should tarnish the fair fame that a whole 
lifetime had been spent in achieving! Kneel, 
then, at my feet; consent to be mine, and 
swear never to divulge the secrets which 
chance has placed in your keeping, or die!” 

He drew forth a bright dagger from be- 
neath his robe and flourished it before her 
eyes, She gazed upon the weapon un- 
dauntedly. 

“Strike!” she replied, firmly, * and let the 
blow be sure. Better that I should die, 
than accept such a life as you offer!” 

“ Think, girl,” he urged; “ you are young 
to die. “ Will you take the oath ?” 


“ Never!” 

“To you of all the world is my secret 
known—yon, the first cause of my misery, 
crime and shame! Once more, I say, swear 
to keep my secret, or perish!” 

“Kill me!” she answered, unyieldingly. 
“If you spare me, were I trumpet-tongued, 
I would proclaim you as you are!” 

He grasped her wrist fiercely with his left 
hand, and hissed these words into her ear: 

“ The death you crave is at hand—but dis- 
honor comes first !” 

She struggled violently and shrieked for 
help. 

“Did I not tell you your cries are vain?” 
he continued, with malignant triumph. “No 
human ear can hear them—nought can re- 
spond to your shrieks of anguish but the 
throbbings of yonder ast machinery.” He 
pointed to the clock. “It is midnight—we 
are alone—you are in my power. I have 
sworn to make you mine—I have decreed 
your death. A few brief words will save 
you. Will you utter them? No!” 

He raised the dagger, and she sank upon 
her knees at his feet. 

“Do you not tremble at the sight of death 
—at the thought of dishonor?” 

She shuddered. 

“ Dishonor!” she repeated. “O, you wih 
not be so base. Your form is human—one 
drop of pity yet lurks within your breast— 
spare me!” 

“No!” he answered, sternly. “ You shall. 
die, but you shalt die my mistress! Fair 
Sybil, do you not hear?” he added, gloat- 
ingly, “ my mistress!” 

The chimes of the clock struck the four 
quarters. 

“The twelfth hour of the night is about 
to sound,” he continued. “Its iron tongue 
shall ring my triumph and your shame—your 
knell of death!” 

“ Spare me,” she supplicated, “atleast un- 
til the clock has ceased to strike.” 

“ Be it so,” he answered. “ Stir not—your 
time is brief.’’ 

The ponderous machinery gave out a jar- 
ring sound, and the great clock began to 
strike. One! Two! Turee! Despair seized 
upon Sybil’s heart—Four! Dishonor, death, 
it was horrible! Five! Was there no es- 
cape? Srx! His face was turned away 
from her. SEVEN! Yonder there might be 
an outlet. She arose and crept cautiously 
towards the staircase, Ereut: The time 
was almost spent—she began to mount the 


stairs. Nive! A thought had crossed her 
brain. TEN! She fancied that it alone 
could save her, as she continued to ascend 
the staircase, whilst Cyprian, unconscious of 
what she was doing, remained below count- 
ing the strokes. ELEVEN! Another mo- 
ment and Cyprian missed Sybil, and looking 
up, beheld her beside the ponderous bell. 
He uitered an exclamation of rage. TWELVE! 
The iron tongue should speak for her. She 
raised the hammer quickly, and let it fall 
upon the bell—TuIRTEEN! 
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The thirteenth chime fell upon the sleep- 
ing city—it roused the sleepless watchers 
from their cells. Men hurried to the church 
and beat upon the doors, Cyprian fled with 
a howl of baffled rage, and when the sexton 
came with the keys and unlocked the church 
doors, he found Sybil lying in a faint upon 
the chancel floor. The thirteenth chime 
had saved her! 

The Abbot Cyprian disappeared from the 
city, and was never heard of afterwards. 


AN-UNG—THE STAR: 
—OR,— 
THE WIFE OF OSCEOLA. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Amone the restless spirits who fought with 
Taylor in Florida, there was no one possessed 
of more reckless courage than Clay Somers. 
Born in the mountain regions of Kentucky, 
a rifle had been familiar to him from his 
earliest childhood, and he was far more at 
home in the woods than in civilized life—in 
a wilderness of trees than among the houses 
of a city. Young, active, and gifted with 
unusual strength and endurance, with foot 


light almost as that of a cat,eye keen as a 


lynx, and ear of a stag—experienced in the 
cunning of the red man, he soon proved his 
rare abilities as a scout. When an uncom- 
monly secret expedition was to be under- 
taken, the elders in that dangerous profes- 
sion willingly saw him selected for its accom- 
plishment—a thing they were not accustomed 
to do with younger men, whom they looked 
upon as inferiors, for pride is the same with 
them as with us, and there are ever far more 
hands to pull one back than to assist him to 
rise. Bold actions, accompanied by craft, 
however, soon place a man upon a sure foot- 
ing, in such localities, and before he had 
reached his twenty-fifth year Somers could 
laugh at the words of envious tongues, He 
had proved his right to occupy a foremost 
place—had the marks of bullet, arrow, 
hatchet and knife to show for medals of 
honor, and was known to have once saved 
the portion of the army with which he was 
serving, when they appeared hopelessly sur- 
rounded by the crafty foemen who sprang up 


from trackless morass and wilderness of ever- 
glade. 

Yet, for all his hard-earned renown, a 
more quiet and unassuming man could not 
be found. When the old) scouts prated 
around the evening camp fires of the daring 
deeds they had done, and grew eloquent 
over the number of red men their rifles had 
made to bite the dust, he sat a patient lis- 
tener. Ile never permitted his lips to break 
the silence unless directly appealed to, and 
then answered in the shortest manner possi- 
ble. “His life had been and would be one of 
action rather than words, and though a 
slight smile might now and then cur! his lips 
at the boasting of his companions, he never 
took any other notice. 

While he sat thus one evening, after he 
had finished cleaning his rifle—the one thing 
upon which he lavished the love of a heart 
strong in that feeling should it ever be called 
out by the love of a woman—he was sum- 
moned to the quarters of the commander- 
in-chief, whom he had never met. But he 
was perfectly familiar with him by report, 
for the name of “Old Zack” was a pillar of 
strength with those who followed the stars 
and stripes into the very fastnesses of the 
Seminoles—waged an unequal warfare, and 
even if they survived hatchet, bullet and ar- 
row, and the sti!l more fatal swamp malaria, 
scarcely received the poor reward of praise 
of victory. 

To bear with such men is to obey when 
within the shadows of an encampment, 
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satside of it they know no law but their 
“own sweet will,’ and can never be brought 
to bear regimental drill or fight, except after 
the fashion they have learned from the In- 
dians, using every device and cover to pro- 
tect themselves and deal death broadcast, 
Without a question, therefore, the young 
scout arose when he heard the order, slung 
his rifle over his shoulder, looked to the 
safety of his other weapons, saw that he was 
provided with rations for a few days, and 
plenty of lead (for he knew there was work 
to be done), and watked briskly to head- 
quarters, remaining at the door of the rude 
tent until he should be noticed. 

The future hero of Buena Vista was in- 
tently poring over a map, but as soon as he 
became aware of his presence, asked, in his 
usual bluff manner: 

“ Who are you, sir?” 

“You sent for me,” was the equally curt 
response. 

“Are you the scout, Clay Somers ?” 

“ That is my name.” 

“Humph!” 

The general was evidently surprisea. He 
had expected, from the reports of his prow- 
ess he had heard, to see a gray-haired vet- 
eran—one to whom years had given expe- 
rience, and here stood an almost boy, with 
long, soft, curling hair, small, though sharp 
gray eyes, a face innocent of covering save 
the mustache that shaded the firm upper 
lip—with an expression of softness rather 
than ferocity—with an unusually timid man- 
ner as he shifted uneasily from one foot to 
another—with nothing to mark bim as either 
cunning or brave—nothing of the restless 
bearing of one whose life had been spent 
fighting the wily red men. On the contrary, 
everything was opposed to such a view of 
the case, save that it might have been that 
his form indicated the strength he undoubt- 
edly possessed, and the muscular limbs told 
of swiftness upon a trail and feet that did 
not easily tire. 

But the general was one who had been ac- 
customed for years to read the characters of 
men at a glance; was seldom deceived, and 
with a casual remark upon his seeming youth 
for one who bore so high a name, invited 
him to enter, and questioned him concerning 
his knowledue of the country. The ready 
and concise answers pleased the old man, 
They were like bullets driven straight to the 
centre of the mark. 

“T wish my officers could take a few lessons 
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from you, sir,” he continued, “ and not oceu- 
py precious time in telling what can better 
be said in a few words. But about this mis- 
sion I have explained? Will you undertake 
it? Itis dangerous, but important to the 
last degree. You will have to find and pen- 
etrate to the very centre of the camp of the 
enemy, and you know better than [ can tell, 
that you need not expect the slightest mercy 
if discovered by Osceola. -What do you 
say?” 

“If you wish it I will go.” 

“T certainly do wish it. But what about 
the chances of success ?” 

“T will do all that man ean.” 

“Still you think there is a possibility of 
failure ?” 

“Always in an Indian country. The red- 
skins hide like snake#* 

“And are just as venomous! I would 
sooner fight ten times the odds upon an open 
field. This kind of warfare upsets all pre- 
conceived notions. Buta soldier,’ he con- 


. tinued, proudly, and with ‘a flush lighting 


up his wrinkled features, “has nothing to 
do but obey orders, and give up his life when 
his country has need of it, I was sent here 
to put an end to this war, and I'll do it—or 
die! But,” recollecting himself, for the hon- 
est old soldier had nothing of the braggart 
about him, “ but, as you say, there is always 
danger in an Indian country, and I would 
like a decided opinion as to the chances of 
success ?” 

“ There is but one who can tell, general.’’ 

“One? whom do you mean?” 

The reply of the young scout was a simple 
and reverential pointing of his finger aloft, 
and the action endeared him to the veteran 
far more than anything else could possibly 
have done. 

“Right, my boy, right!” he exclaimed, 
grasping the hand of Somers and shaking it 
warmly. “Right! There is none but God 
can tell what a day may bring forth, and he 
alone can pilot us through danger. I know 
now that you are a brave man, and one to 
‘be trusted.” 

“Flint can only be told by testing with 
steel,” was the characteristic reply. 

“And I know yours will not miss fire. How 
soon can you be ready to start ?” 

“Tam ready!” 

“What, now? Do you not wish any time 
for preparation—say until morning ?” 

“ One who would succeed upon an Indian 
trail must always be ready, general,” 
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“T wish,” again remarked the old man, 
“ that I could instill such precepts into my 
subordinates, It is true they fight like men 
when the pinch comes, but there is a trifle 
too much of preparation required ; too mach 
routine, 1am sorry to say. But they are 
new at the business, and will learn.” 

“If they are not shot down from some 
ambush.” 

“True. But enough of this. As to the 
time of your starting, I leave it entirely to 
yourself. All I have to ask is that you will 
bring me as soon as possible the location of 
the camp of the great chief of the Seminoles, 
and the number of fighting men he has, Can 
you talk their language ?” 

“As well as my own.” 

“That isa great advantage, especially as 
you will haveto rely on list-ning, to gain 
most of yourinformation. Is there anything 
I can assist you about?” 

“ Nothing except that no one shall know 
where I have gone, or what my business is. 
One following a dangerous trail should never 
be tracked about. The red man has as many 
and as cunning scouts as the whites, and 
their ears are keen—they can hear as far as 
the crow watching in a cornfield.” 

“There is sense in that, and it shall be as 
you desire. I wish, however, you could give 
me some idea of tke time when I may look 
for your return.” 

“T could tell with as much certainty 
which way the wind will blow when another 
sun has gone down. I never linger upon a 
trail, but it may be long and winding, and 
when I return it must be with the informa- 
tion you wish—or not at all.” 

“Well, [trust the matter entirely to your 
discretion, my brave boy. Go—make what 
speed you can, and may God bless you! But 
stay. Itis notlikely we shall remain long at 
this particular point. You can follow and 
find us, I presume.” 

“He whocan track the skulking Indian 
when he carefully hides his footsteps, can 
have no difficulty in following the broad 
trail of an army,” replied the young scout, 
with a smile, as he turned away. 

The old man watched him as he had never 
done one of his class before. He had found 
a way to his heart—was of the metal that 
heroes are made of, no matter what their 
position in life may be, and should he never 
‘come back he would have at least one truth- 
ful tongue to speak in his praise, and one 
eye to drop a tear tohis memory. He saw 


him turn aside from the camp fires and dis- 
appear in the dense woods, and returning to 
his chart was soon again lost in stadying 
some plan to save his army, and yet lead 
them on to victory. 

Little, however, knew Somers of maps, ex- 
cept those traced upon the pages of memory. 
But had he been ever so familiar with them 
—had he been possessed of all ever drawn 
of the “land of flowers” they would have 
been of but little use to him. The 1ed men 
never had any fixed habitation, and now 
that they were at war were even more than 
usnally restless, and their camp fires rarely 
burned in the same place for two nights in 
succession. Like the hunted wolves they 
changed their dens, and like the cunning 
fox doubled upon their trail to deceive. Like 
the serpent they lay in wait, and like the 
panther were ever ready to spring from an 
unexpected ambush. 

Familiar with the immediate vicinity of 
the encampment, the progress of the scout 
was rapid for some miles, Then it became 
slow and cautions. There were other things 
to be feared besides Indians. Wild beasts 
were not unknown, and the swamps he was 
compelled to thread were filled with the 
most dangerous of insect and reptile life. 
There the poisonons and treacherous yellow 
moccasin and copperhead lived, and the alli- 
gator lay like a log until its powerful tail 
could sweep the unsuspecting prey into the 
fearfully armed jaws. Serpents, without 
number, coiled and crawled—were concealed 
in the hollows, and hang low down amid the 
moss that fringed the trees, and the luxuriant 
foliage afforded sure cover for lurking death 
in every form. 

But the hardy trapper gave little thought 
to such things as he hurried along until can- 
tion indeed became speed, The moon and 
starlight that had thus far guided him had 
entirely disappeared, and it became neces- 
sary to almost feel his way along. Then his 
journey became as that of the snail. And, 
as if to add to the dangers of his situation, 


“he became aware that one of the sudden 


and violent thunder-storms common in that 
latitude was gathering, and would gladly 
have found an opening in which to remain 
until its fury had passed. He knew (as do 
all true woodsmen), that certain kinds of 
timber draw the lightning far more than 
others; that it is peculiarly the case with 
those strongly resinous, and that it is never 
safe to take shelter in the woods, especially 
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if the trees have grown rank and tall. Yet 
there was little choice for him now. The 
direction he had marked out must be fol- 
lowed until he had learned something of the 
enemy. Then his course would be deter- 
mined by theirs. 

It would have been something of comfort, 
even though a dangerous one, if the light- 
ning had flashed in its grandeur and afforded 
temporary light. But the flashes were faint 
and fitful—did not penetrate the thick gloom, 
or afford him any assistance upon his dubi- 
ous way. All was profound blackness, or, if 
a gleam came, it was feeble as the momen- 
tary flash of the little firefly, and rendered 
it even more dark than before. But the 
fearless scout kept on until the rain fell in 
blinding torrents, and the thunder appeared 
to shake the earth beneath his feet. Then 
he sought for some firm footing and low- 
growing timber where he might rest until 
the night of terrible storm had passed, and 
he could at least have a chance of not rush- 
ing blindly into an ambush—some chance 
of using his knowledge and cunning without 
being entirely overshadowed and dwarfed by 
nature. 

Tle bad been travelling along the banks 
of one of the half lakes, half morass, and 
turning at right angles to it he entered the 
forest for a little distance, came to solid 
ground, and with thankful thoughts floating 
through his brain, dropped his rifle and 
stretched out his hand to find a tree trunk 
against which he could rest it securely. It 
came in contact not with rough bark, but 
the warm throat of a human being, and at 
the same moment, he felt the constricting 
folds of a serpent winding around his leg and 
its sharp teeth pierce-the flesh directly above 
the top of his moccasin! 

An Indian (for who else could it be?) and 
a@ pvisonous serpent to fight at the same 
time would have been sufficient to shake 
the strongest nerves even in the bright sun- 
shine; but in darkness and a howling storm, 
it could not but send a chill of horror toa 
heart, brave, even, as that of Clay Somers, 


CHAPTER II. 


GRINDING out an oath from between his 
set teeth, the scout, while still retaining his 
accidental grasp upon the throat of the mid- 
night wanderer, crushed down and trampled 
the serpent with his free foot until there 
was no further danger of its inflicting injury. 


It was the work of but an instant, yet brief 
as it was, he expected to receive a blow from 
knife or tomahawk. But it came not, and 
he was still more surprised, when in place 
of the gruff voice of a warrior, the soft one 
of a woman breathed in his ears: 

“Would the pale face strangle one whose 
hands are weapenless, and is wounded ?” 

“Are you alone?” ‘asked Somers, still re- 
taining his hold, though permitting his fin- 
gers to slightly relax. 

“ There is not one of the blood of An-Ung 
within ten leagues, When they journeyed 
away in the swift canoe she was left behind.” 

“As a spy ?” 

The warriors of the Seminoles do not send 
women upon the path of blood. But if the 
pale face fears her, let him bind her arms— 
though it is useless, for one arm hangs power- 
less by her side—and look to his own safety. 
The child of the red man knows well the 
hiss of the moccasin.” 

“By heaven! You are right, Star,” (in- 
terpreting her name,) “and I will take you 
at your word.” 

“ Her dips speak the truth. If he has flint 
and steel let him light a fire and she will 
save him from’ death. The poison of the 
moccasin, unless speedily checked, will dart 
through his veins as quickly as lightning.” 

The task of lighting a fire to one so well 
versed in woodcraft was not a difficult one, 
even though the rain was falling. heavily 
and the ground wet, and very soon a little 
blaze, protected by a hollow trunk that the 
young squaw pointed out, showed their fig- 
ures and faces to each other. 

‘“* Let the pale face not look at her of the 
redskin,” continued the Star. “Her arm 
was crushed by the falling of a great limb, 
and though it pains her, is not dangerous, 
He must first think of himself—tear off his 
moccasin and find where the teeth of the 
serpent left the little drops of green death,” 

It was now fully time that he did so, for 
the limb had already begun to swell and 
show leprous-like spots, But the instant 
the flesh was disclosed the squaw leaned 
forward with an exclamation of alarm, gath- 
ered a handful of leaves, wiped away any 
poison that should remain upon the exterior, 
placed her lips to the wound and sucked 
away that which had been instilled as much 
as it was possible to do. Then she looked 
up in his face and asked: 

. “Can the pale face runner bear pain ?” 

“1 am a man!” he answered, adopting 


} 
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the usual language of her people at such a 

time. 

The few words explained to her all she 
wished to know as fully asa volume could 
haye done, and with a look of pleasure that 
he was worthy of her care, she drew a brand 
from the fire and effectually cauterized the 
punctures made by the sharp teeth of the 
serpent, even burning deeply into the flesh 
and leaving a svar that could never be ef- 
faced. Then she took a handful of bark 
from a parcel swung at her side, and bade 
him eat, moistened others, and would have 
bound them upon the injured limb bad she 
not been deprived of the use of one hand. 
He saw her dilemma, and after doing what 
she was unable to accomplish, turned to- 
wards her with words of thankfulness, and 
insisted upon rendering all the surgical aid 
in his power, 

One glance showed him that her injury 
was asimmple fracture of the fore-arm, and 
that she had already. done everything abso- 
lutely neeessary to keep the broken bones 
in place, by rude ligatures, and prevent in-. 
flammation by constant wetting. But he 
soon substituted splints, fitted from tough 
bark, and cutting away a portion of his 
buckskiu hunting-shirt into strings, bound 
them securely. Then his hatchet was 
brought into use, and a shelter built that 
would screen her from the driving storm and 
wind, and reflect the fire upon her wet gar- 
ments, and a soft couch made of the springy 
branches of the balsamic trees, 

A smile of satisfaction played around the 
thin lips as she saw these unusual prepara- 
tions for her comfort, and she thanked him 
in a low voice as he presented a portion of 
the food he had brought with him, and she 
ate with a relish that proved long fasting. 
It was enough for a man like Somers to 
know that one of the opposite sex was 
wounded, suffering and hungry, to receive 
all the attention it was in. his power to give; 
but he could not have denied that it was 
far more willingly given (not to take into ac- 
count her having endangered her own life 
by sucking away the poison), on account of 
her being young and handsome—for so she 
was in fact. 

Every heart naturally warms to youth and 
beauty, and Somers saw in the girl the fairest 
‘he had ever met springing from Indian pa- 
rentage. But he soon was satisfied that she 
was not of pure blood, that there was anoth- 
er stream besides that of the Scmiuoles run- 
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ning through her veins, that at no great dis- 
tance the fountain had been mingled with 
that of the white man—mingled more than 
once—in fact, that she was not more than a 
quarter blood—that one of her grandparents 
as well as her father (for the mixture comes 
ever from the male side), had been of the 
same nation as himself. Both her features 
and complexion, as well as her articulation 
(though she scorned to speak in any other 
than the Indian tongue), convinced him of 
this, as, also, her dress, which, though made 
entirely of materials found in the wilderness 
—vof the soft skin of the doe—the brilliant 
feathers of birds and wampun carved with 
infinite labor from shells, was fashioned, to 
a great extent after that of her white sisters, 
and her red blanket was used rather as a 
shawl than general covering. Her hair, too, 
was softer than that of the squaws, and be- 
trayed a slight inclination tu curl; the lashes 
swept the cheeks, unmarked by prominent 
bones, the eyes lacked the low cut corners, 
and the red lips grossness. As for her form, 
it might well have been compared to the 
pliant willow, for though the limbs and 
arins were plump, the waist full and round, 
the shoulders broad and the bust well devel- 
oped, the carriage was graceful, and the 
head held proudly. 

That he was attracted towards her from 
the first moment the light revealed the fair 
face was evident, and the feeling, to some lit- 
tle extent, was mutual. The circumstances 
under which they had met had very much 
to do with this, but the stalwart frame and 
open honest countenance and tenderness of 
the scout, more. She, the child of the wil- 
derness, though born in the vicinity of a fort, 
the daughter of a soldier and a half-blood, 
had been brought up in the wigwams of the 
red men, and learned by experience what a 
servile lot was (generally) that of woman, 
and how little they were regarded save as 
they could minister to the comfort of their 
lords and masters when they returned from 
the hunting trail, the path of war, or luitered 
around the little villages. Brute force was 
the law, rather than affection, by which 
they governed, and a chief would never have 
bestowed a thought upon her wounded and 
painful arm, erected a shelter to shield her 
from the storin, or provided her with food, 
though he would have taken the lion’s share 
after she had procured it, 

The training she had received, however, 
made her reticent, and her thanks were few. 
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Yet she pressed upon him more of the anti- 
dote to the poison of the serpent. 

“It is the bark of the blue ash,” she said. 
“ But it grows only on the uplands, far away 
from here, and is more precious to the chil- 
dren of the Seminoles than the yellow dust 
of the earth.” 

“IT know its power—have often used it,’’ 
he replied. “And now, what can 1 do to 
render you still more comfortable ?” 

“ The pale face is very kind,” she answered, 
dropping the lids and long lashes so as to 
conceal her intensely black and sparkling 
eyes, and then, as if seized by a sudden im- 
pulse, continued, “ Does he not know that 
he is in danger? The hatchet is no longer 
buried between his race and that of An-Ung, 
and he of the eagle feathers has sworn by 
the Manitou that not one pale face sball 
live who is found to tread upon his rightful 
land. The tomahawk is bloody, the scalp- 
knife sharpened, the prisoner-post painted, 
the war-dance threaded, the scalp-song sung, 
and the torture-fire ready for the lighting. 
It is death for the red man to find the trail 
of one with a white skin!” . 

“T know that, Star; but the simple hunter 
is confined by no law, goes where he can find 
game, and would not turn back even though 
he saw the triple eagle feathers of Osceola 
waving within a rifle shot.” 

“ Tlas he ever seen Osceola?” 

No,” 

“One glance of his eye would canse him 
to tremble even as the deer dues betwre the 
panther!” 

“T never saw a man that I was afraid of, 
and I don’t think there area dozen of the 
Semiuoles that could make me tremble.” 

“The tongue of the pale face can boast 
when at a distance!” 

“And his arm can make good his words 
when near! But why should a simple hun- 
ter fear Osceola?” 

“Is not his skin white? Comes he not 
of a race who would crush the red man be- 
neath their feet—put a yoke upon his neck 
and make of hima slave? The great Man- 
itou gave him the hunting grounds for him- 
self and children for all time, and the pale 
face would rod him of them, and drive him off 
towards the setting sun —drive him on to ex- 
tinguishment! The wrongs of the Seminoles 
are as many as the leaves upon the trees, 
and they can only be washed out with 
blood! Far better that you had died from 
the sting of the moccasin—that you were 
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thrown into a den containing thousands of 
them, than to meet him of the eagle plumes 
face to face!” 

Somers made no reply. He knew how 
madly Osceola was worshipped by his tribe. 
Yet he thought it strange that one having 
80 little of red blood should be thus revenge- 
ful and proud of the chieftain. And her 
flashing eyes and flushed-cheeks told that 
she was deeply in earnest, that there was no 
counterfeiting, even though she might be 
testing his courage. But, as if recollecting 
herself, she choked down her passion atter a 
few moments, and asked: 

“ What was the pale face hunting? The 
trail of the red man, that he might guide 
the warriors of his people by secret paths to 
murder them—men, women and children, 
even while they were sleeping, and could not 
strike a single blow for defence ?” 

“When I fight it is like a man!” he an- 
swered, laying his broad palm upon his heart. 
“But you would know what J was hunting. 
Anything of game, though | did not expect 
to find so fair a doe!” 

lt was his first attempt to flatter any 
woman, and he blushed after it bad been 
uttered, and his eyes dropped like those of 
a schoolboy. And very different was the ef 
fect from what he had anticipated. She 
fully understood the meaning he would con- 
vey, and deemed it insult. Her eyes again 
fairly blazed witb baleful lightnings, her 
lips became purple with passion, her form 
trembled with anger, and her uncrippled 
hand involuntarily felt in her wampun gir- 
die for a knife. The meek lamb was instant- 
ly changed into the dangerous tigress! 

“Let the pale face beware!’ she hissed 
from between her sharp white teeth. “An- 
Ung is not like the squaws he can make a 
jest and plaything of. When words are 
breathed into her ears she should not hear, 
it is an insult to the entire tribe.” 

“Don’t get angry,” he answered, calmly, 
though permitting none of her movements 
to escape his watchful eyes, “I did not in- 
tend to offend you. The still little pond in 
the forest has often told you of your beauty, 
and ceriainly there can ve no harm in my 
praising it.” 

“If she has beauty, it is for one alone!” 
was the proud response. 

“ But you cannot keep others from gazing 
on it, any mere than a flower can hide trom 
the sun, or the stars (alter which you are 
rightly named) keep their bright light from 
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human eyes. But, as I said, I did not intend 
to offend, and you ought not to get angry at 
what others love to hear.” 

“An-Ung is not like other women.” 

He was beginning to be of the same opin- 
ion. One moment she was all softness, and 
the next no tempest ever raged more fiercely 
than the passion in her breast. But little, 
however, knew he the motives that prompted 
her—the scars that were left on her brain, 
never to be effaced while life lasted. Could 
he have done so, even he might have well 
felt anxious about his situation, and taken 
measures for immediate escape fim her side, 
though only a woman, 

But in happy ignorance the scout turned 
and continued the conversation for some lit- 
tle time. Then his long and rapid journey 
and recent suffering began to tell upon him, 
and withdrawing to a little distance he made 
preparations for rest, though resolving that 
it should not be slumber. Yet like many 
another human resolution, his went for 


naught. He nodded, aroused himself, saw 


that tine squaw had rolled herseif up in her 
blanket and was lying motionless, nodded 
again, and soon was dreaming of tar other 
things than dangerous swamps, vencmous 
serpents and bloodthirsty Seminoles, 

It was morning when he awoke, and his 


first thought was of his companion of the 


previous evening. He looked, and she still 
appeared Ww retain the same posture as when 
he bad last seen her; he arose, kindled a fire 
and made what preparations he could for 
their rude breakfast. ‘Then he called. There 
Was io response, and drawing nearer to the 


littie shelter he had erected, he saw that the 
blanket had been cunningly rolled up, and 
that she was gone! But tor this he cared 
littie—indeed would scarcely have given it a 
second thougit, had not a piece of freshly- 
peeled bark upon which a rude drawing had 
been made with the charred end of a stick 
Caught his eye. 

1t was intended to represent three feath- 
ers and a kueeling woman, and he kuew his 
companion had been none other than the 
wife of Oscevla, the implacable chiettain of 
the Sewinvles! 


CHAPTER 


As one ina dream, the young scout re- 
mained gazing upon the bark for some mo- 
meuts, and his face told of a troubled mind, 
Recollection was busy. His thoughts were 
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wandering back to the stories he had heard 
from the lips of the elder scouts, who had 
been familiar with the history of the south- 
ern Indians for years, And soon the reason 
of the fire-flashing eyes, the lips burning 
with passion, and the hand clutching for a 
weapon, were plain to him. 

Both the mother and grandmother of the 
Star had been shamefully misused, and at 
last deserted by their (so called) husbands, 
and the memory of it rankled in her heart. 
But this was not all. Scarcely the year pre- 
viously she had been the happy mother of as 
beautiful and promising a babe as ever In- 
dian father looked proudly upon; now she 
could only mourn over its little grave. It 
had been wantonly and cruelly murdered 
by one of the merciless hangers-on of the 
army, shot from ambush even when she was 
rocking it upon her breast, by one for whom 
the name of brute is altogether too mild; 
and from that hour she became as savage 
and vindictive as it was possible for human 


nature to become, Became the next thing 
to a fiend, and gloried in all the atrocity of 


Indian warfare, and was the loudest in her 


cries fur torture when a white prisoner was 
tied to the stake; became such a wife as 
Osceola loved from his inmost soul. 


All this flashed in an instant through the 
brain of Somers with the vividness of lizht- 
ning, and he knew her thus wandering alone 
through the midnight could not have been 
purposeless—that she had not been acci- 
deutally left; and had he not been able to 
do her a kindness, the knife which he found 
sticking in the tree beneath which he rested, 


showed plainly what his fate would have 
been, 

And what could her purpose have been 
other than that of aspy? She knew enough 
of the white men she hated so bitterly to be 
assured that she would receive no injury 
from their hands (save it might be some 
semi-outlaw, as in the case of her child), and 
she could safely travel and gain information 
where a warrior would be discovered and 
made to pay the penalty of his raslness. 
Her cunning, too, would readily pierce his 
thin subterfuge of hunting, and she would 
warn her people of his presence. 

What then should hedo? He had pledged 
his word not to return until he had accom- 
plished the mission upon which he had been 
despatched, and his pride would not permit 
him to think of such a thing even for a mo- 
ment, It was true the frightful episode of 
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the serpent would have been a valid excuse 
with most men, might pass current, at head- 
quarters, but for a scout to plead such a 
‘thing would have been preposterous, and 
rendered him the laughing-stock of all of his 
profession, 

Yet how was that mission to be accom- 
plished now? A few hours had rendered it 
ten times more difficult and dangerous, and 
he could searcely hope of being able to ful- 
fil it, be he ever so cautious, He sat and 
thought while he was finishing his lonely 
breakfast, and would not have been surprised 
if at any moment he had seen the brawny 
forms of a dozen painted warriors closing 
upon him from every side, led on by that 
beautiful but almost fiendish woman, or 
even him of three eagle p'umes, ~ 

There was no time, however, to be lost in 
reflection. By both education and nature 
he was one of those whose 

“ Keen spirit 
Seizes the prompt oceasion,makes the thoughts 
Start into instant action, and at once 


Plans and performs, resolves and executes.” 


And though still suffering in a measure from _ 


the virus that had been forced into the cir- 
culation, even though it had been speedily 
checked and antidoted, he hastened to leave 


the dangerous neighborhood, and reaching 


the little lake again, took the back track for 
atime. But it was only a ruse to deceive 
any that might be sent after him; and as 
soon as he had gone as far as judgment dic- 
tated he raised himself from the ground by 
means of the branches and swung himself 
along, pausing to rest, and again continuing 


his journey, until he no longer feared that 
his trail could be found. 

His knowledge of Indian life told him that 
if it was the intention of the squaw to put 
those upon his track who would watch, if 
not capture,she would at once return to 
the spot where they had camped; and to 


learn what she did in reality intend to do, it 
became necessary for him to trail her, and 
having settled upon this, he must again find 
the path she had travelled. That, in such a 
wilderness, even if he had no fear of being 
discovered, was no easy task, and knowing 
how truly his life hung upon a slender 
thread, he was forced to preserve the most 
constant and intense caution; and it fre- 
quently occupied more time to travel feet 
than under ordinary circumstances it would 
have done miles. But at length he arrived 
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-at a point from which he could command a 


view of the spot where his little camp fire 
had been built, and having perfectly con- 
cealed himself, he waited the result. And 
fortunately it was not very long that he was 
compelled to inactivity. Secarcely an hour 
had passed before his keenly listening ear 
caught the sound of cautious footsteps 
threading the brake, more than one coming 
from opposite directions, and he instantly 
read the plans of the Indians. 

It was to surround and make him prison- 
er, to gain another victim for the long list of 
torture-murdered victims! A grim smile 
played for an instant over his features, and 
without moving so as to rustle a single leaf, 
he looked well to his weapons. One, two, 
three hideously painted faces appeared, peer- 
ing out from the thiek cover of bushes, 
then others, until the number reached a doz- 
en; and had that of the treacherous woman 
appeared among them, he felt that he could 
net keep from shooting her down, even if 
his own life was the penalty. Fortunately, 


however, for her safety, she was not there, 


for his rifle was rarely sighted in vain, and he 
instantly forgot her in watching the others. 
Once sati-fied that the white man had 
disappeared, the Indians grew bold, crept 
from their concealment, and examined with 


great curiosity the shelter he had construct- 


ed, Jt was evident to him that they knew 
the entire story, and the sneering words 
that were bandied from lip to lip caused his 
blood to boil, and yet once again his rifle 
was raised. But bravery is not foolhardi- 
ness with such men, and reflecting upon the 
mission he had undertaken, he uneocked 


the weapon and waited their departure 
upon the broad trail he had purposely left 
in the morning. Then he descerded from 
the tree, among whose thick branches he 
had been hiding, and taking their track, dis- 
appeared as rapidly as possible. 1t was such 
adouble game as is often played between 
white scouts and Indians, and there was no 
man gifted enough to foretell the result. 

There was one thing, however, certain to 
the mind of Somers. It was that a body of 
Indians could not be very far distant, else 
how had the Star so soon communicated with 
them? And any moment le might come 
upon an outlying party, even if not a village; 
and though he would not have cared fora 
brush with a few, in his then state of mind, 
policy forbade his indulging in the recrea- 
tion. 
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But human cunning, no matter how well 
trained and carefully exercised, is at least 
short-sighted, and after he had journeyed 
for a few miles, he fancied that he saw evi- 
dences that he had passed another body of 
the red men; and it was not at all impossi- 
ble that they were following him. At all 
events, he feared he was between two par- 
ties, and that unless he could throw them off 
the track, the end of his own would be 
speedy and certain. Ina rocky and moun- 
tainous country this might not have been 
difficult; here there was neither cave nor 
hill to afford place of refuge, and the chances 
of concealment in the underbrush were 
doubtful. Everything was revolved in his 
mind, and he could think of bat one chance 
that appeared the least hopeful. It was to 
find some hollow tree or log, reach it by 
means that would leave no telltale marks, 
and wait until one of the bands of warriors 
had passed. But even that was not easy of 
accomplishment, and it was some little time 
before he could find a trunk of sufficient size 
to conceal his body, and which age had ren- 
dered but a mere shell. Yet when almost 
Gespairing, his searching eye rested upon 
the thing he most longed for, and climbing 
into others, he worked his way along until 
he reached it, descended to the root, and 
then managed to crawl for some distance up 
into the hollow; and by the judicious insert- 
ing of his knife and hatchet, by forcing them 
into the half-retten wood, so as to afford 
resting places for his feet, to attain a com- 
paratively comfortable hiding-place, 

Hidden thus from the world, he had no 
means of knowing anything that was passing 
around, except through the sense of hearing, 
and that the wooden walls almost entirely 
robbed him of. Had it been otherwise, he 
would have become soon convinced that a 
pair of the keenest eyes in the world had 
been intently watching his proceedings for 
some time, and that as soon as he had dis- 
appeared, a dark form stole through the 


* bushes, until out of hearing, and then bound- 


ed along as swiftly as a deer. 

But he was not to long remain in igno- 
rance of his fate. Before he had even be- 
come weary, the same form came back, lead- 
ing others, and he learned that his hiding- 
place had been discovered, and that, in all 
probability, it would become for him a blaz- 
ing coffin. 

“Let the warriors of the Seminoles,” com- 
manded a voice, that he remembered but 


too well, “gather dry branches. When the 
bear hides in the hollow of the great tree for 
fear of the hunters, it must be smoked out.” 

“Great heaven! that woman!” audibly 
escaped from his lips, “Why did I not 
strangle her when we first met? 1 might 
have known that anything of Indian blood 
was treacherous, and that her kindness was 
but © more certainly lure me on to death. 
Never was wolf as effectually taken in a trap, 
and it is as well to be smothered as taken 
prisoner.” 

Sull, he was fertile in expedients, and re- 
solved to take every precaution for safety. 
Removing the knife from beneath one foot, 
he cut a notch for it to rest in, and began 
digging a hole through the trunk to which 
he could place his mouth, and so escape suf- 
focation, And he did not accomplish it too 
soon, for they were willing and active hands 
that gathered inflammable bark and wood and 
lighted them, and searcely had he accom- 
plished his object before the smoke arose in 
dense masses, whirled around his head, and 
sought escape through an opening above 
that he could neither reach nor close. Had 


. it not been for the draft, the fire might have 


smouldered,. Now it would rapidly increase 
in volume, and soon the interior of the 
trunk would become ignited, and he would 
be swiftly roasted to death! 

The situation was a terrible one; there 
appeared no possibility of escape—was no 
time for thought. ‘To enlarge the aperture 
through which he was breathing with diffi- 
culty, would only afford temporary relief, 
and for an instant he coolly thought of mak- 
ing no further struggle for life. 

“But it would be the part of a coward to 
do so,” he muttered; “and Clay Somers is 
not one of them. It’s bad enough to be caught 
in atree like a skulking raccoon, without 
striking at least one blow.” 

Yet for all this brave resolve he could not 
but dread the hand-to hand encounter that 
was sure to come with his enewies, and 
was willing to put it off as long as it could 
be done; would have been glad if a bolt of 
lightning had shot from the sky at the in- 
staut and shivered the tree into atoms, and 
laid him and his savage enemies dead among 
the ruins! His was the situation of despair 
that would rejoice in desperate remedies. 
But despite of all, anger became for a time 
the most absorbing feeling, as he peeped 
forth from the little opening he had made 
and saw the red warriors dancing around, 
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and the wife of Osceola leaning carelessly 
against a neighboring tree, with a smile of 
almost devilish satisfaction lighting up her 
face. 

“If ever Clay Somers gets you in his 
power again,” he ground from between his 
teeth, “ woman though you be, the time will 
have come for you to sing your death-sorg 
and say your prayers. It was hard, I know, 
for your little pappoose to be killed in your 
arms, and no one but a base coward would 
have done it; and I can’t blame you for 
feeling revengeful, but I didn’t do the deed, 
ouglit not to be held responsible for it, and 
to roast a man alive isn’t human,” 

His speech was cut short by the flames 
roaring beneath his feet. The smoke had 
changed to fire, the inside of the tree had 
caught, and his end was very near. He must 
burn by inches until his lower extremities 
became charred, until his heart was melted 
within his breast, or his blistered hands re- 
fused longer to sustain his weight, and then 
drop into the fiery furnace beneath, to be 
dragged forth, and perchance have the little 
of agonized life that remained tortured out 
by the joyously yelling savages! 

Tn an instant his decision was made and 
acted upon. It was one worthy of the name 
and fame of the man—the only one left him, 
With the characteristic pride of not letting 
his cherished rifle fall into the hands of his 

enemies, perchance even with a hope, des- 
- perate as the case appeared, that he might 
even yet escape, and at some future time 
recover it, he raised it carefully up and se- 
eured it from falling. But tears stood for 
the first time in his eyes as he loosened his 
hold and realized the parting, for it had in- 
deed been his best friend—is ever to one 
whose life is such a wandering one, and whe 
is constantly surrounded by enemies, Ile 
could almost have kissed it, but the rapidly 
increasing and furiously burning fire robbed 
him of much of his natural enthusiasm, and 
withdrawing hes hatchet, and grasping that 
and his knife firmly in either hand, he swung 
himself clear, and descended like a shot 
amid the glowing embers and roaring flames! 

It was his purpose to have instantly 
sprung forward and attempted to cut his 
way to freedom, or at least severely punish 
his tormentors before he should be cut 
down; and had the footing upon which he 
struck been firm, such might have been the 
ease. As it was, the fallacy of human talen- 
lation was again clearly proven, for striking 
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upon round branches, they rolled from un- 
der his feet and threw him at full length 
upon the fire. With clothes smoking and 
burned through in many places, with his 
hair scorched and hands blistered, he strug- 
gled to arise, but before he could accomplish 
it half a dozen pairs of hands had laid hold 
of him, disarmed and drawn him to a little 


‘distance, while the shouts of his enemies 


made the air ring. 

If a tomahawk had then been buried in - 
his brain it would have been merey—would 
lave released him from both present and 
future suffering. Perhaps it was too much 
of mercy for his captors to indulge in. They 
extinguished the fire about him, bound his 
hands behind his back, and forced him to 
arise upon his bruised and blistered feet. 

“Where are you going to take me?” he 
asked. 

“To see him you pretend not to fear,” 
came hissed back from the lips of the wife 
of Osceola, 

Ile knew that it would be useless to ques- 
tion further, and summoning all his strength 
and manhood, endeavored to keep pace with 
the Indians, even though leaving a track of 
blood behind! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Osoro.ta, the great (and greatest) chief of 
the Seminoles, was encamped upon an island, 
situated in the centre of a lake, that was 
only accessible by means of boats. 

He was in the very prime of manhood, 
and his singular beauty, both of form and 
face, would have made him a marked man 
in any locality. There was no shadow of 
the sadness upon his brow that should one 
day come to him. Whatever was -aid, and 
truly in later years, was false then. He was 
the very reverse of “an eagle with a broken 
wing,” as he sat surrounded by his savage 
followers, ruling and respected as a king, 
The daring of his nature was shown in the 
proud lip and flashing eye, as well as the in- 
domitable firmness he subsequently dis- 
played; the loathing and scorn of the pale 
face, even when his hauglity spirit was 
somewhat broken by confinement, his free 
limbs galled by chains, refusing to the very 
last to sign a treaty his sense of justice re- 
volted at, and in death leaving a name and 
fame that will ever be a reproach to the 
great American heart for treatment at once 
useless and cruel. 
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An entire nation afraid of one poor In- 
dian! For shame! 

Now, however, he was in the height of 
his glory, determined in resistance and un- 
conquered. The iron that rankled in the 
soul of his wife was even, if possible, more 
deeply driven into his own, and the ven- 
geance he had sworn was terrible, And yet 
there were occasions when he could lift 
himself above it, and be magnanimous, 
even merciful. But it was in a bitter mood 
that he had summoned the chiefs of the na- 
tion tocoancil. The warriors of the pale 
faces were becoming numerous and driving 
them to the fastnesses, Already his eagle 
eye and clear discernment could see the 
storm gathering, that when it did burst 
would be the death-knell of the Seminoles, 
To guard against this as much as possible 
he had ordered the women and children to 
the secure retreat where his camp was 
erected for the time, and from which bands 
could go forth and return at pleasure, But 
it had become rather the descent of the 
night hawk than that of the proud bird 
whose feathers nodded over his brow, had 
become a war of craft rather than open 
bravery—of sudden ambush or midnight 
murder—was a blow struck and away. 

To guard against surprise he had been 
even willing to permit his wife, whom he 
loved with a!l the fervor of his savage na- 
ture, to go forth in the night time and watch 
for spies he was certain would be upon his 
trail. But when she returned with the in- 
formation that one had penetrated so near, 
his savace fury could scarcely be restrained 
within bounds. She saw it would be of no 
avail to tell how kind the scout had been to 
her, how much he had done for her comfort, 
how respectful and even tenver, and biding 
her time she went forth again, and was the 
first to gain intelligence of the one they de- 
termined to capture at any cost. 

Something of humanity flitted throngh 
his heart as he saw the wretched captive 
drag himself slowly along, marked the state- 
ly bearing, the unquenched fire of the eyes, 
and the lips that firmly refused to uttera 
single complaint. There was something so 
like what he would himself have been un- 
der like circumstances, that it compelled ad- 
miration and respect, and had there not 
been war between the two nations he would 
have given instant orders for his being un- 
bound and his wounds dressed. Now he 
could not banish for an instant from his 


mind the wrongs of his people and the blood 
that was calling aloud for vengeance. Be- 
sides, he was closely watched by other chiefs, 
who were envious of his exalted position, 
and would gladly seize upon any pretext to 
drag him down—the first wavering, the first 
act of clemency to one of white blood, 
Stern, consequently, was his manner and 
voice as he turned towards the fettered scout 
and demanded: 

“ Why is one of your race found skulking 
like a miserable dog in the hunting-grounds 
of the Seminoles ?” 

“The hunter travels at will, follows the 
game wherever it leads,” was the prend an- 
swer. “He knows no law, and the God of 
both gave him as much right to wander in 
the forest as he did the red man.” 

“The trail that the tongue of the pale 
face travels is a crooked one. Osceola can 
read his heart, and knows that he is speak- 
ing lies!” 

“Let him untie my hands and give me 
equal weapons, and repeat that word if he 
dare!” 

The ill-timed defiance caused more than 
one tomahawk to be poised and knife drawn, 
and had it not been for the interference of 
the chief, it would have been his last. But it 
appeared to please him, and without taking 
the slightest notice of the defiance, he con- 
tinued: 

“ The pale face was taken as a spy, and he 
knows what his fate will be.” 

* Death.” 

“And will he shrink from it?” 

“Tle will teach the warriors of the Semi- 
noles how a man should die.” 

“Bold words; but will his tongue have 
strength to utter them when surrounded by 
fire?” 

“Can it be worse than I have already 
endured ?” 

“ Would he save his life?” 

“* Would not the poorest worm that crawls 
do so?” 

“Then let him tell Osceola where his peo- 
ple are encamped, their numbers, and lead 
the red warriors thither by secret paths.” 

The indignation burning in his soul was 
plainly shown in the face of the scout at the 
insulting proposal, and the efforts he made 
to free his hands were desperate. And even 
helpless as he was, he rushed forward and 
would have thrown himself upon the chief, 
had he not been forcibly restrained; and to 
guard against a repetition, he would have 
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been lashed to a tree had not the voice of 
the chief forbid. 

*“ Cut loose the thongs from his hands,” he 
said. “Ilave you all—you who are accus- 
tomed to boast that your knives and toma- 
hawks contain the lives of a score of pale 
faces—suclenly become cowards, afraid of a 
single unarmed man, and he crippled by 
fire? Shame!” 

Ilis cummands were obeyed, and they 
shrank back, though still ready and eager to 
seize upon the first opportunity to punish 
one who had thus brought them into dis- 
grace. They had nothing of the nobleness 
of mind of the chief, and their savage dispo- 
sitions partook far more of the brute that 
cared only to tear and lap blood, 

“ Now,” continued Osceola, turning again 
to Somers, “ you are as free as any man can be 
who is a prisoner, But do not think of at- 
tempting escape or revenge. A hundred 
arms like yours would be paralyzed in an 
instant. Look around and see how you are 
hemmed in by warriors who thirst for your 
blood. Death will come soon enough with- 
out your hastening it, Listen to me, The 
wrongs of my race are countless as the drops 
of water in yonder lake; and were every 
pebble on its shore a white man’s scalp, they 
would fail to satisfy my just vengeance. Be- 
come one of us, and you shall wear the eagle 
plumes of a chief. Wealth beyond your 
wildest dream shall be given you, and the 
fairest maiden of the tribe shall be your 
wife.” 

“Do I hear aright?” answered the scout, 
adopting the figurative manuer of exp: ession 
of his enemies, “ Do I hear aright, or have 
my ears become false? Is it an eagle or 
base crow that is whispering shame to me? 
Did the cuckoo lay an egg in the nest and 
the parent bird hatch it for an eaglet? Or 
was it that of a serpent?” ; 

The hot blood surged to the face of the 
chieftain, and fairly burned there as he 
heard the taunt. It was with great difficulty 
that he could retain his self-control, As it 
was, his fingers played uneasily with the 
handle of his knife, and it was some mo- 
ments before he could answer calmly as be- 
came him. ‘To be thus bearded and insulted 
in his very stronghold, and before all his 
warriors, was terrible for so proud a heart, 
But he knew the value of coolness, and 
replied: 

“The fire has turned the brain of the pale 


face, aud he knows not of what he is speak- 


ing. Let him be taken to the wigwam of 
the medicine man and have his wounds 
dressed. When the pain has ceased, and he 
is himself again, Osceola will talk further 
with him,” 

“Does Osceola think him a woman, that 
he should change as the wind ?” 

A scornful waving of the hand was the 
only reply, and Somers was hurried away to 
be submitted to the curative powers of the 
old medicine, After his burns were dressed 
a narcotic was administered, that brought 
deep slumber which lasted tor hours, Then 


_he was awakened by a light touch upon his 


forehead, and the starlight sbimmering 


through the interstices of the bark covering ~ 


of the wigwam, revealed to him the wWe of 
Osceola. 

“You here!” he exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment; and then, with a lingering hope that 
something of softness might still dwell in 
her breast, he asked, “ What is your want?” 

“ There is a scar upon the heart of An-Ung 
that will never heal. Three days since she 
would have sworn that nothing of piiy could 
ever come to her fora pale face. But he 
she met amid the darkness was kind, and 
she would save him from death.” 

“ By betraying my friends? Never!’ 

“ Then he seeks torture ?” 

“ Yes, gladly befure dishonor! Go and do 
your worst,” 

“Let An-Ung say no more,” commanded 
astern voice; and Oscevla stepped out of 
the shadow. “ He wishes for death, and 
shall not be disappointed, though it shall 
come in such a shape that will make even 
his stout heart quail to tnink of.” 

“Do your worst, I have no fear of death 
—no truly brave man ever has. Let me 
sleep while I can, and when the time comes 
1 will be ready.” 

There was something of bravado in the 
speech not common with the man, but the 
usages of the Indians made it pardonable, 
and the chief could not but respect the bray- 
ery it foreshadowed. Yet there was no al- 
ternative left him, and despite the pleadings 
of his wife, that his life might be spared and 
he be kept as.a prisoner, he gave the order 
for torture. Nothing else would satisfy the 
demands of the tribe, whose ranks had been 
badly thinned by the white man’s bullets, 
and for whom the day was swiftly coming 
when it could well be said their names were 
written upon the sands over which the ocean 


-waves roll, 
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As if to outdo even their usual barbarity 
and fiendishness—to force the helpless pris- 
oner to shriek with pain—every known 
means of torture was discussed before one 
was settled upon, and that was almost with- 
out parallel. Even the scout was for a mo- 
ment appalled as he was led forth the fol- 
lowing evening and saw the preparations 
that had been made; for, familiar as he was 
with their savage butchery, he had never 
known anything like this. Twostout stakes 
had been driven in the centre of the en- 
campment, about arm’s length apart, and a 
group of savage warriors were standing near, 
with bared arms and keenly sharpened 
knives. Then the fiendish malignity flashed 
upon his mind, and well might he shudder 
and grow sick. 

He knew, even before the words of the 
medicine had told it, that he was to be 
skinned alive—kuew that such things had 
been done before, and that the mangled vic- 
tim had survived the horrible infliction for 
some minutes! 

And he was given time to think upon his 
fate. After his hands had been securely 
bound to the stakes, his executioners walked 
slowly around, brandishing their weapons 
and discussing the matter with infinite gus- 
to, glorying in it as if it were some holiday 
pleasure. Then came the summons to 
prepare. 

“If the pale face would save himself, let 
‘him ‘swear by his Manitou,” said the old 

. medicine, “that he will be true to the red 
mah, will live among them, fight for them, 
take a wife from among their people, and be 

their guide to where the accursed pale faces 

Jare encamped.” 

“Never!” 

“ e torture once begins, if but a single 
arodiiietiees flows, it will be too late for 

him repent. Let him think well of the 

suffering. he must endure, and of the happy 
days he may yet dwell upon the earth.” 

“T have decided.” 

“To become a Seminole ?” 

“No! If t had a thousand lives—if I 
could endure a thousand tortures—I would 
willingly do so before I turned traitor.” 

“Let the warriors of the Seminoles make 
ready ” 

Half a score of the most desperate as well 
as the most expert gathered around the vie- 
tim and felt of the edges of their knives, 

“Let the torture begin!” 

“Hold!” interposed a voice; and the 
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wife of Osceola sprang into their midst and 
proudly waved them back. “Hold! What 
would you do? If you strike it must be 
through my heart. You all know why I 
would have this man spared; and as you 
dread my anger, turn your weapons aside.” 

The majesty of dauntless womanhood 
shone from her flashing eyes, and for a mo- 
ment they drew back awed. But the whirl- 
wind of. passion was too great for even her 
to calm, and Osceola himself dared not ‘o 
second her, Every eye was fixed upon him, 
eve:y breath hushed to hear what he should 
say. 

“It is no place for a woman. An-Ung 
must go to her wigwam. She has done all 
that was possible to save life, but we must 
not forget that he is an enemy aud a spy, and 
that if he had not been discovered he would 
have led the warriors of the pale faces even 
to this secnre retreat, and all would have 
been given to death,” 

For a few moments it appeared as if the 
woman would have attempted singly to brave 
the wrath of the entire tribe. Her form was 
drawn to its utmost height, her hands 
clenched, her teeth set, her ey*s flashing 
with deterinination, her feet braced, and she 
hissed rather than uttered, as she waved a 
hatchet above her head: 

* Let him who courts death make the first 
step forward !” 

It appeared wonderful that so slight a 
form and arm could keep so many strong 
men at bay even for an instant. But she 
did so— retained her position for some litle 
time. Then, with an almost gratified smile 
upon her face, she lowered her weapon, and 
continued: 

“Wartiors of the Seminoles! I bow to 
your will. ‘This pale face was very kind to me, 
and { would gladly have saved his life. But 
it may not be. Wait but one moient, un- 
til I bid him farewell, before he starts upon 
his long dark journey.” She rapidly changed 
from the ‘ndian to his own tongue and re- 
sumed, “ Brave pale face, I have done what 
ITcould, Let not the blame rest upon me, 
but upon the wrengs your people have 
heaped upon mine. May the good Manitou 
receive your spirit.” 

She stooped and touched his hand with 
her lips, appeared to whisper a few words, 
and walked slowly away, with ler head 
bowed upon her breast, 

Out of respect to her no hand was raised 
until she had entirely disappeared. Then 
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they again clutched thelr knives, and the 
shout of triumph rang loud from every lip. 
But before a blow was struck the report of 
firearms was heard upon every side, and the 
ery of * pale faces ;” and forgetting their pris- 
oner in their haste to gain a place of shelter, 
the warriors disappeared, leaving him alone, 
No, not quite alone, for a girl eprang to his 
side and cut his bonds, threw wet blankets 
over the fires, and taking him by the hand, 
led him rapidly forward until the lake was 
gained. There, by the side of a canoe, he 
found the wife of Osceola. 

“There is no time for thanks,” she said, 
hurriedly. “Go. I have saved your life at 
the risk of my own; but it shall never be 
said that An-Ung forgot a favor, It has 
been done by subterfuge, that will soon be 
found out. Go, and may the Manitou guard 
you. I have taken care that no other canoe 
shall leave the island to-night. Go. We 


part as friends; but if we ever meet again, it 
must be as enemies.” 

“Thanks!” was his sole reply, as he 
grasped her hand warmly, stepped into the 
frail bark, and pushed out into the darkness, 
just as the cries of his baffled enemies told 
that the shrewd plot had been discovered. 

The next evening, weary and sore, the 
scout arrived at the camp of the general, 
told his story, and a body of soldiers were 
despatched to the island to find it vacated. 
But Somers and the brave woman met once 
again, though under very different auspices, 
It was when the ‘wing of the eagle was in- 
deed broken—Osceola in hopeless confine- 
ment, and to die there. Then the scout’s 
remembrance of her kindness was shown in 
many ways, and when they at last parted 
(she, like her husband, to die of a broken 
heart), she took away with her the remem- 
brance of one truly good pale face. 


A BIT OF A GHOST STORY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Svucn a perfect gem of a house as father 
secured us for the summer! It was neither 
too large nor too small; had flowers and 
shade trees in front, and a vegetable garden 
at the back; was within twenty minutes’ 
ride of the depot and post-office, and yet 
stood in the shadow of the bills. 

“It must be a terribly disagreeable soul 
that could not be happy here,” | said to my 
mother, as we looked the place over. 

Our luggage had just been carried up 
stairs, and the servants were busy throwing 
open shutters and doors, giving thereby an 
air'‘of cheeriness to the house, which I must 
confess at first struck me as being a little 
sombre, 

“T hope Miss Dalwell will like it,’ mother 
said, simply, stopping to lift a trailing vine 
which lay across the path. 

Now I may as well say it at once, that this 
same Miss Martha Dalwell was the bone of 
contention in our otherwise happy house- 
hold. A more disagreeable crochety crea- 
ture never lived than she, and yet mother 
clung to her as though she were the very 
pink of perfection! That, too, when the 
woman had no earthly claim upon her—no 
right to a seat at our table or a shelter be- 


neath our roof. She had the best of every- 
thing, too; the best room, the best bed, the 
best chamber furniture. At the table the 
cream of the food found its way to her plate; 
the daintiest piece of fowl, the heart of the 
dressing, and the most luscious share of the 
fruit. All in all, Miss Dalwell was a nui- 
sance in our house. 

I might have put up with all this in a 
Christian manner, had she not been forever 
poking her long nose into my affairs. Every- 
thing that I did or said, which did not ac 
cord with her ideas of propriety, she made it 
her especial province to lecture me upon, 
She looked keenly after my love affairs; took 
note of the letters which came to me, and 
was forever following me about evenings 
with wraps, shawls and rubbers, Such a 


fright as she would have made of me had I 


not resisted her! 

Well, to go back to the starting-point; 
my dear good mother hoped that Miss Dal- 
well would like the place, 1 hoped she 
would not, and I said it out boldly and 
plainly. 

“If she would only hate the very sight of 
it, mother, so that she would take her traps 
off in the first train wut!” 
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Louise !” 

She said if sus as reprovingly as she could, 
dropping the rose-vine as she spoke, Wheth- 
er she did it because she was indignant, or 
because one of the thorns pierced her fingers, 
couldn't quite tell. 

“O, but, mother, she is such a drag on all 
my happiness; such a cloud on every enjoy- 
ment. | wish she was a cloud in good ear- 
nest, and would go ‘round, as black Spence 
says about the showers.” 

“ My dear child, Miss Dalwell is a very ex- 
cellent personage, and it is most unkind of 
you to begrudge her the benefit of this sum- 
mer’s sojourn in the country.” 

“T don’t. She’s welcome to all the coun- 
try on earth—all save this one little spot. I 
suppose she'll be here to night and take pos- 
session of that south room with the dormer 
window !” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and tried to look 
the very picture of righteous indignation. 

“She will come to-night, and will have the 
chamber with the dormer window,” my 
mother said, decidedly. 

“Well, [m glad my room’s on the other 
side of the house, that’s all!” intent on hav- 
ing the last word, though Lcouldn’t have my 
own way. 

‘Mother did not answer me. She bent 
over a little round bed of pansies, and, out of 
sorts as I was, | couldn’t help thinking how 
pretty her white hands looked as they went 


‘in and out among the purple-black blossoms 


and glossy leaves, searching for weeds. 

** How everything has been neglected here! 
See low those hyacinths are beaten into the 
dirt.” 

Blessed mother! she knew just how to 
manage me. As meek asa female Moses [ 
went into the house, and searched for twine 
with which to tie up the vines. Then I went 
to work with a will, and before night every 
recreant honeysuckle, rose and wisteria was 
brought back to its proper place, and fast- 
ened into the straight and narrow way which 
it was to grow. 

We waited tea for Miss Dalwell, who was 
to come a little after dark on the evening 
train. The house was pretty well furnished, 
and with the few articles of furniture which 
we brought with us distributed about, looked 
quite charmingly in the soft glow of the 
lighted lamps. The dining-room, with low 
windows opening upon a porch, was espe- 
cially inviting. It had walls painted in blue 
and white panelling; a cluster of lamps with 


blue shades hanging from the ceiling, and 
one wide western window overgrown with 
Jessamine vines, which were full ot blue bell- 
like blossoms. 

1 was watching mother put the finishing 
touch to the tea-table, in the shape of a blue 
shell-like vase filled with white lilies, when 
the doorbell sounded a peal long and loud 
through the house. 

“It must be Miss Dalwell,” mother said, 
going into the hall; “ but [ never knew her 
to ring a bell like that before.” , 

“It has asound like a cow-bell,” little 
Phil said, keeping close to mother as she 
went to the door, 

Sure enough, there was Miss Dalwell, 
wraps and travelling basket in hand, stand- 
ing as white as a ghost. 

“O my dear Judith!” she began, on see- 
ing mother; and then sat down upon the 
porch and began to cry. 

“What has disturbed you so, Martha?” 
mother said, in such a beautifally cool way. 

A sob was the answer. 

“What is the matter, dear?” 

Mother got down beside her and put a 
coaxing arm about her neck. 

This was a new quirk in the dear old lady, 
and I stood by watching her with wonder- 
ing eyes. I had never seen her so disturbed 
before. 

“ What is it?” cooed mother. 

“T got such a fright!’ my lady answered, 
at last, gasping for breath. 

Miss Dalwell frightened! I put my hand- 
kerchief over my mouth to keep from laugh- 
ing outright. 

“Just as I stepped upon the porch a man 
sprang right up in front of me. I was look- 
ing for the doorbell, when he placed a big 
white hand on the knob and rang—you know 
just how hard he rang—and then faded right 
out of my sight without taking a step. And 
O Judith, he had that ring on his middle 
finger!” 

“Hush!” my mother said, laying a white 
hand upon her lips, and giving one quick 
glance backward to Phil and me. 

“You are nervous, Martha; probably the 
driver touched the beil for you, or it might 
have been Spence.” 

“Spence! Has Spence white hands? and 
does he wear a diamond ring on his middle 
finger?” 

“Well, never mind, dear; come in, tea is 
waiting for you.” 

But Miss Dalwell was not inclined to 
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budgean inch. She turned her startled 
face full upon me, and spoke in such a scared 
tremulous vo.ce, that I began straightway 
to pity her. 

“Dear Louise, wont you look the place 
over, just to please me? You are not afraid 
of anything, are you?” 

“ Nothing in the world, Miss Dalwell, but 
Indians,” L answered, “Spence and I will 
look around.” 

So, in sp‘te of my mother’s warning look, 
I went straight to the kitchen to find my 
sable attendant. 

“Come,” [ said, “ there’s fun ahead. Miss 
Dalwell has seen a ghost. Let’s go and hant 
him up!” 

“Lor bless me, Miss Leese, you don’t 
s’pose [’d go hunting one of them, do ye?” 

“You are a coward then, and will let me 
go out alone?” 

His eyes grew as big as Early Rose pota- 
toes, and the kinks of his bair stuck up in 
forty diferent directions, 

“Now, Miss Leese, if anything should 
happen to me what would ever come of poor 
Matilda?” 

Pvor Matilda was Spencer's lady-love, a 
strapping creature to whom he was passion- 
ately devoted. He had left her reluctantly 
in the city because my mother did not see fit 
to engage her services for the summer in the 
country. 

“Very well, Mr. Spence. You may stay 
here if you like, and I will go alone. If Ma- 
tilda wants a coward for a husband, you will 
just suit her!” 

I turned on my heel to leave. 

“ Now, now don’t, miss, l’se comin’ straight 
‘long. 1 wouldu't stay back for nothin’ in 
de world.” 

We went out upon the brick walks togeth- 
er, Spence and I, he trembling so that he 
could but just step, and I most keenly alive 
for an adventure. The moon was shining 
brightly, and the shrubbery and trees were 
not rufiled by a breath of air. I made straight 
for the deepest shadows, though I cannot to 
this day tell why I did so, There was a row 
of arbor vitw@ trees standing close against 
the wall. Ly the farthest one in the ex- 
treme corner I caught a glimpse of some- 
thing white, or bright, I could not tell which, 
but I went directly to it, poor scared Spence 
and the little house-dog Fido (who had vol- 
unteered in my service) keeping close to my 
heels. 

“ O Lord, I see it, I can’t go!” Spence cried 


of asudden, and plumped right down in the 
centre of a rosebush, while Fido gave a howl 
of fear, and ran straight to the house. I was 
left alone in the field, and I may as well con- 
fess it, the position was not an agreeable 
one. 

“ Well, sir!” I began, walking right up to 
his ghostship. When lo! he was three trees 
ahead of me, and [ had never seen him 
move! I started forward again, and this 
time caught a glimpse of a spark of light, a 
something like a minute star, burning upon 
his hand, I stood still and looked at him. 
I was fully persuaded that I looked upon a 
form that was not of the earth earthy—a 
shadow without a substance. 

“For whom are you looking?” 

No answer; but he turned a full fair face 
square to the light, raised the hand on which 
the spark of fire burned, and pointed to the 
dormer window on which the moonlight was 
falling. 

“ Miss Dalwell ?” 

No answer, only the silent upraised hand, 
and the motionless figure. 1 began to shiver 
with fear. The cold perspiration gathered 
in beads upon my forehead, and trying to 
cry out, my tongue grew paralyzed. I had 
never fainted in my life, but now I felt a 
Strange dizzy sensation creeping over me. 
My mother’s voice aroused me, and at the 
same time the face aud figure melted out of 
sight where it stood. 

At the door my mother met me. At the 
sight of her I found my senses again. 

“You have seen something, Louise,” she 
said, as she looked into my white face. 

“As sure as you live, mother, I saw a ghost, 
and he is after Miss Dalwell. Spence sat 
down in a rosebush from sheer fright, and 
Fido howled and took to his heels, while I 
alone staid until the lights were out, or until 
his light was out. May we have supper 
now ?” 

This was our first evening in our country 
home, and not a very pleasant beginning, 
most certainly. 

The next day a party of young people 
from the city joined us, and the disagreeable 
incidents of the night before were seemingly 
forgotten. But [ noticed that Miss Dalwell 
moved about pale and silent. My affairs, of 
a sudden, seemed to have lost all charm for 
her. Once, in going into mother’s room I 
found her crying, and on asking what the 
matter was, she said that she had had a bad 
dream. 
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“Have you seen him again?” I asked, 
thoughtlessly, which set the poor lady into 
a tremor of fear. 

Will you be a little more guarded in your 
speech ?” my mother said, sternly, while I 
beat a hasty retreat. 

The weeks went by merrily. We became 
acquainted with other families in the vicin- 
ity, and spent the time in a continuous 
round of gayety. Indeed, I may as well say 
here, that our happiest hours were spent 
away from our own home. The atmosphere 
there began to grow uncanny. Under the old 
roof by day or night there was never un- 
broken quiet. Doors seemed to be always 
opening and shutting from unaccountable 
draughts; windows slipped their springs and 
came crashing down; shutters swung back 
and forth when the air was stirless; dishes 
rattled down in their places, and nothing 
seemed to rest upon a secure foundation 
about the house. 

“Look here, Aunt Judith,” Cousin Frank 
began, one morning at: the breakfast-table. 
“T believe there is a ghost about this house 
that needs laying. I locked my door on go- 
ing to bed last night, but this morning when 
I awoke i found it wide open.” 

“That's nothing,” Letty Greer answered. 
“Mine has served me that trick more than 
once. J haven't thought of being afraid.” 

“ Who said anything of fear, Miss Letty ?” 

“T think Louise would,,.if she could speak,” 
Frank answered, quickly, springing up from 
the table and dashing a glass of water in my 
face. 

It brought me to my senses just as they 
were failing me. Close to Miss Dalwell’s chair 
I had seen a figure standing —the same that I 
had seen weeks before in the shadow of the 
trees. 

“ Beso kind as to let this foolish talk 
crop,” my mother said, and immediately be- 
gan to talk eloquently of a book which she 
had been reading. 

As I left the table Miss Dalwell whispered 
in my ear: 

“ You saw him again ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ By my chair?” 

By your chair.” 

“Come out in the garden with me,” she 
said, putting an arm about my waist, “I 
want to tell you something, This man has 
not come here toharm you; I alone draw 
him. Years ago he was my lover—one whom 
I rejected for what I thought a good cause, 
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I had worn his ring. and returned it to him, 
He died a short time after, but before his 
death wrote me a letter in which he said, 
that above or below, on earth or in heaven, 
that ring should be worn upon my finger 
again. That is all. What will come of it 
God only knows, but day and night I am 
haunted as though I were guilty of some 
fearful crime !” 

“Poor Miss Dalwell!” I said, pityingly. 
But a moment after, looking into her eyes, I 
felt sure that I had been listening to the 
story of a crazy woman. Only, with my 
own eyes, I had seen the face that haunted 
her, 

Another week wore away. There was 
the usual small consmotion about the place. 
Spence had gone back to the city because he 
could not stand it, while the cook and cham- 
bermaid both couched upon the floor of 
nights in my mother’s room, All in all, the 
unpleasantness was growing a little too 
strong for conifort. 

But one night the end came. It was 
moonlight again, and outside not a breeze 
stirred the foliage. We were sitting in groups 
upon the wide front porch. In the parlor, 
Miss Wilde was striking minor chords upon 
the piano; while Cousin Frank, in a voice 
modulated to suit the hour, was going 
through with the Ancient Mariner. He was 
repeating these words: 


“ An orphan’s curse would drag to he 
A spirit from on high; 
But O! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 
Seven days, seven nights—” 


when from Miss Dalwell’s lips arose such a 
shriek, that our blood curdled in our veins, 
It was followed by a second's silence, then 
my mother sprang to her side. She lay back 
in her chair stark and still; her eyes set in 
fright, her jaw fallen. Not a word was spo- 
ken, but each one of that terrified group saw 
upon the fore-finger of her right hand a 
golden circlet with a diamond burning in its 
centre. The poor creature wore her lover's 
ring at last. 

All help was useless—Miss Dalwell was 
dead! 

Years have passed since that night, and 
in looking back to it through the softening 
mists of time, I cannot but wonder whether 
or no my mother’s friend was a sane woman, 
Be that as it may, I tell you the “ ower true 
tale” as I experienced it. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WE FIND IT NECESSARY TO BRIBE A LEGAL 
GENTLEMAN. 


*T was a tableau of quite a dramatic sort! 
We stood there—* Ingalls,” the rather tall 
dark gentleman (my father-in-law probably), 
and myself—in anything but a congenial at- 
titude with regard to each other, I’ll be 
bound to say. I know that I felt it to be in- 
expressibly awkward. To Ingalls I should 
think it must have been inexpressibly awk- 
ward-er. As the rather tall gentleman was 
not really committed to anything, he put on 
a look of interrogatory surprise, though I 
have always thought that to do it he had to 
try very hard not to “smell a rat.” I re- 
member I tried to put on an air of indiffer- 
ence. I think I glanced out of the window. 
Things grew no better very fast at that rate, 
Ingalls stood flushing and with the air of 
one completely aghast at the suddenly evtl 
aspect of the situation. I don’t know, in 
fact I never knew, but I’m inclined to be- 
lieve that she had never told my father-in- 
Taw of my existence; though he must have 
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been the prince of all the donkeys not to 
have learned thus much before marrying 
her. If, as I suspect, Ingalls had neglected 
—through a slip of memory—to mention me 
to Brinton, the reader can easily imagine 
what a domestic stunner it must have been 
all round, 

This is the conclusion I have since arrived 
at; for if this was not about the position of 
affairs, why did my mother stand there so 
utterly nonplussed ? 

After looking all the surprise he could for 
some seconds, the rather tall dark gentle- 
man made a sudden movement to go out, 
then as suddenly thought better of it, and 
turning about, sat down on the sofa, holding 
his stovepipe gingerly in one hand, 

“Well, my dear!” he said, pleasantly, 
looking at Ingalls with a bland smile; though 
I thought there was a tinge of malice in it. 

My mother seemed to take her cue in 
stautly as he spoke. 

“Mr. Gordon, Mr. Brinton,” she said, tak- 
ing a step towards us. 

Mr. Brinton rose urbanely. We bowed 
our extreme happiness at the mutual pleas- 
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ure of introduction. I fancy she detected 
some sort of acquiescence on my part, for she 
immediately added: 


“A connection of the late Mr. Gordon, my 
former husband.” 


1 bowed to her, then Brinton and I bowed 
to each other, then we all bowed. At that 
Ingalls grew bolder. 

“A nephew of his,” she went on. 

Fortunately I scented the legal conse- 
quences of bowing to such a statement. 


“Not just that!” said I, laughing at her 


adroitness, 

Brinton laughed too. 

“ Her head’s too full of new bonnets to 
keep the account of consanguinity very 
straight,” he remarked. 

“TI admit I do sometimes get it mixed a 
little,” laughed Ingalls, “But after all it 
don’t make much difference.” . 

“T’m glad to know any of Mr. Gordon’s 
friends,” said Brinton, by way of starting 
conversation. “I first met Gordon at acon- 
vention at Philadelphia., Deuced good fel- 
low! Clever, too. Dan Gordon,” he contin- 


ued, “ would make about the best impromptu 


speech I ever heard. Witty—humorous— 
set a whole assembly guffawing! Always 
used to begin his speeches that way—get the 
attention of people. Then he would warm 
up and lay down the principles, Cut close, 
I assure you,” 

“And only think,” put in Ingalls, “ this 
young man’s studying law. He’s going to 
be admitted in the spring.” 

“Good for you!’ cried Brinton, “ Let 


me congratulate! That’s the way Gordon 


began. Hanged if you don’t make me think 
of him. Same look. You'll go up in the 
world just as he did.” 

“TI hope I shall end differently,’ I could 
not help remarking. 

“ Hem—yes—yes—Gordon’s last days were 
alittle unhappy. Had the failing of all our 
great political characters. But he left a 
square record, for all that. His friends wont 
forget him.” 

It was impossible to tell just what Brinton 
was driving at by all this talk. That he 
knew, or at least suspected who ‘I was, I 
was morally certain. Perhaps I was preju- 
diced; but I didn’t much like the man, Be- 
neath a specious and apparently hail-fellow 
well-met exterior there was yet a certain 
‘snakiness. His eye and glance were frank 
enough, and yet there was something un- 
sparing and unscrupulous behind his well- 
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worn mask of geniality. How much this 
element of his character he allowed, or would 
on occasion allow, to control his business 
dealings, one could only guess at. 


Presently Ingalls turned the conversation 


to the topic of my army life, We talked for 


some time. At length Brinton rose, regret- 
ting that he had an engagement at five; but 
added that he should expect me to make 
their house my home, as long, and whenever 
in future, I should be in the city. With a 


bow to both of us, and a glance which cow 


firmed all my previous impressions, he went 
out. 

“A very pleasant gentleman,” I intial 
to Ingalls, as he passed the window going 
along the sidewalk. 

She did not reply directly to this, but 
asked whether I would avail myself of his 
invitation. This I declined, and took,my 
leave, saying that I would perhaps call again 
before I went back to Maine. 

My mother offered no explanation or apok- 
ogy for introducing me as Gordon’s nephew. 
Indeed, there wasn’t much need of any. 
The thing spoke for. itself pretty cleverly. 
As far as I was concerned, I did not care, 
though there was a sort of effrontery in it [ 
didn’t quite relish. There was probably an 
object in it too. What that object was I was 
not able to surmise. 

Tom had been out all the morning, but 
came in shortly after I got back to our room, 

“Well, what success?” I asked. 

“Can’t say as to the success yet,” replied 
Tom. “I’ve looked over the Surrogate rec- 
ords. Made inquiries, etc. Your father did 
leave property. His estate was sworn at 
$78,760. No will. Wife (your mother) ad- 
ministered. Was appointed guardian to his 
son (your riverence), Further than that I 
can learn nothing whatever. It would seem 
though that your mother got the property 
somehow.” 

“Not much danger of anybody else get- 
ting it, I reckon,” said I. 

“ But that’s far from success,” continued 
Tom. “Your mother may have spent, or 
lost in speculation, every cent of this money. 
These New York ladies speculate a little 
sometimes—gamble, too, I hear. She may 
(begging your pardon)—[“ Go ahead, Tom,’”’} 
—she may have been in a ‘gold corner,’ or 
possibly ‘ fighting the tiger’ a little.” 

“T pity the tiger then. He would finda 
‘tough customer.” 

I then went on to tell Tom of my recep- 
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tion from Brinton as nephew-at-law, etc. 
Tom thought I had much better kept away, 
and not given them any hint of my presence. 

“ They’ll be on the lookout now sharp,” he 
continued, “Depend upon it. What we do 


we must do quickly.” 

While we were talking Bonney called. I 
thereupon had the pleasure of making the 
two men who had taken so much interest in 
me, pro and con, personally acquainted; af- 
ter which ceremony the worthy detective 


proceeded to communicate to me, as his em- 
ployer, what facts he had learned relative to 
Gordon’s estate. They tallied exactly with 
what Tom had learned,a circumstance which, 
coming as the information did from a differ- 
ent source, was certainly worth something 
in confirmation. One thing more he had 
found out—the name and address of Ingalls’s 
present lawyer and man of business. For it 
would seem that Ingalls still held the reins 
of her own affairs—Ingalls, and not Brinton 
—which was of itself a hopeful symptom for 
our case, (At this juncture we paid Bonney 
$50; at least Tom did on my account, The 


conversation then proceeded.) 

“ What’s this lawyer’s name?” demanded 
Tom. For Bonney had not yet told that, 
only mentioned the fact that he knew it. 

“B—— H-——-,” replied the detective. 
“ Office at No. — Broadway.” 

“ Do you know him ?” 

“A little. Seen considerable of him in 
court.” 

“ Extensive practice ?” 

“ Only middling.” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” 

“ Well,” said Bonney, musingly, “I don’t 
want to defame him. But—I know men I 
should rather trust—dozens of them.” 

“A sharper?” 

“No—not that—quite.” 

“ How would you define him, then?” 

“Well, he’s a fellow that money has a 
dreadfully bad effect on—tempts him dread- 
fully, you know—demoralizes him.” 

“ He’s our man!” exclaimed Tom, striking 
his fist upon the table, “Mr. Bonney, will 
you fetch him here quick as you can? Tell 
him he’s wanted to make a will, or some- 


thing of that sort. Don’t lisp a word of 


business to him till you get him into the 
room here,” 

Bonney went out. 

“Fraud against fraud, I say!’ exclaimed 
Tom. “I propose, with your permission 
and in your behalf, to offer this man ef law 
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$1000 to assist us; in other words, buy him, 
if we can, to tell what he knows, and help 
us to get your share of your father’s estate. 
He’s the man, if we can work him; and even 
if we can’t, it wont do much hurt to state 


the case to him—reserving the evidence 
always.”’ 

In about an hour Bonney came in, and 
after him a rather stylish middle-sized man 
of thirty-five, perhaps, whom Bonney intro- 
duced to Tom as Mr. H——, 


“You are Mrs, Brinton’s lawyer?” said 
Tom. 

At that the fellow pricked up his ears 
slightly, looked casually at Tom, then at 
Bonney, and said: 

“Well?” a trifle interrogatively. 

“Allow me, then,” said Tom, “to present 
to you her only son—by her former hus- 
band. Mr. Gordon, Mr, H—.” 

Mr. H—— glanced slightly at me. 

“Some mistake, I fear,’ he said. “Iam 
not aware that Mrs. B. has a son.” 

“ Yet such is the fact,” replied Tom, “as 
Mr. Bonney can testify.” 


H— glanced towards Bonney. 

“This young man is the son of Mrs. Brin- 
ton, formerly Mrs. Gordon,” said Bonney. 

At that H—— opened his eyes and ejac- 
ulated the name of his mightiness the father 
of sin very forcibly. 

“Mr. Bonney,” said Tom, “if you will call 
round here in the morning at eight you will 
greatly oblige us.” 

Bonney took the hint, and made himself 
scarce forthwith. Mr. Bonney would not 
have been just the right sort of a witness to 
the little matter we had on hand. 

Tom then resumed, going on to state in 
few words the main facts of the case, show- 
ing that I had been fraudulently kept out of 
my right in Gordon’s estate; and that the 
object of my visit was my reinstatement as 
heir; all of which H——, after his first sur- 
prise, heard with the utmost apathy and in- 
difference, 

“ Well, what’s that to me?” he rejoined, 
after Tom had finished. “Why do you come 
to me with the story?” 

“We thought,” said Tom, with a laugh, 
“that you would perhaps feel an interest in 
having justice done here.” 

“ That's neither this nor that!” exclaimed 
H——, impatiently, rising. 

But we had not expected to make his 
blood boil at the recital of my wrongs. 

“Hold on?’ said Tom, “We feel sure 
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you would like to see Justice done. But of 
course we don’t expect you to spend your 
valuable time for nothing.” 

He was looking hard at him. 

“Lawyers must live as well as—their bet- 
ters,” continued Tom. “In short, we will 
give you $1000 to do what you can for us in 
* the promotion of justice.” 

H—— stared steadily for a moment, 
smiled in a feverish way, then drew a long 
breath and sidled surreptitiously into a 
chair. 

He knew now what was wanted of him, 
as well as the price. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


VERY UNPLEASANT. 

THERE is something so contemptible in a 
man’s selling himself for money—to betray 
confidence or do any other dishonorable 
thing—that even the man who buys him up 
most heartily despiseshim. There’s nothing 
created so Supreme as the contempt which 
many of our big railroad men feel for the 
legislators whom they are every day bribing 
for so many dollars to vote for “ bills” that 
ought never to be passed. Indeed, there 
is no classof persons quite so deserving of 
contempt, as these same mercenary law- 
makers, who thus abuse the confidence their 
fellow-citizens have reposed in them, and, 
Judas-like, sell out to the highest bidder. 

H—— sat down again. 

“What does Mr. Bonney know of this 
matter—this service you want of me?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing,” replied Tom. “He’s employed 
to assist us. But he knows nothing of what 
has passed since he went out. Nor does any 
other person.” 

H— ruminated a moment. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, trying to be 
jocose. “ This is the way of the world—this 
generation, at any rate. Fill out your check 
for the sum you’ve named; I think I can help 
you.” 

‘Tom took out his cheek-book and filled a 
blank for $1000. This he tore out and lay 
on the table ready to sign. 

“Now, Mr. H——,” he continued, “ give 
us, if you please, a statement of Mrs. Brin- 
ton’s business affairs, so far as your knéw)- 
edge of them extends.” 

I think H—— had somehow hoped to do 
us, after all. But finding he would not be 
‘likely to get hold of the signed check unless 
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his story was what might reasonably be ex- 
pected, he settled down to it, and made 
what we afterwards found to be a correct 
revelation. I was too much disgusted with 
the fellow to give his statements verbatim, 
though I of course felt considerably inter- 
ested. The substance of them may be given 
briefly: Ingalls had been dealing in stocks 
pretty largely for three or four years. She 
had begun with a capital of about $50,000, 
and by judicious management she had nearly 
doubled the amount originally invested. 
Brinton in the capacity of broker had fre- 
quently bought and sold for her, but always, 
so H—— said, with his advice. 

“ For you see,” he added, “she has never 
made over her property to Brinton; fact I 
don’t think she quite trusts him enough for 
that.” 

“She would have done better,’ I could 
not help remarking. 

“ Well, perhaps,” replied H—— flushing a 
little. “But then, where would you have 
been ?” 

“ Of course! of course!” cried Tom. “ Go 
on, Mr. H——. How is her property at pres- 
eut invested ?” 

H—— resumed. It appeared from his 
statement that Ingalls owned just at that 
time two hundred shares of Hlinois Central 
Railroad stock; one hundred, ditto, Harlem ; 


- one hundred Rock Island, and three hun- 


dred Pittsburg and Fort Wayne. Besides 
this, she had lately invested $20,000 in Par 
cific Mail stock. Quite a flourishing finan- 
cial condition, certainly—for a Jady. 

“TI presume your client will shortly apply 
to you for advice in this. matter,” remarked 
Tom. “ How sliall you advise her?” 

“ Well,” replied H » with his eye on 
the unsigned check, “ after what has passed 
I shall certainly advise her to compound 
with you—avoid a prosecution, by paying 
out a reasonable sum, $30,000 say.” 

“ Not less than $40,000,” replied Tom. 

“Well, well, you must settle that with 
her,” laughed H——. “But I warn you 
that she will be loath to part with her cash. 
Of all the greedy creatures, these ladies that 
speculate are about the hungriest Once 
they get the taste of gold and they’re just like 
cormorants. There!’ he exclaimed. “I’ve 
told you all there is to tell; all that’s neces- 
sary I should say.” 

“ What if she should transfer her property 
to her husband?” asked Tom. 

“She may do that, but I ‘scarcely believe 
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it. It could be shown that Gordon left prop- 
erty, and that she had always held it in her 
own right. I should not advise her to do 
it; and I don’t believe she would do it.” 

Turning to the table Tom signed the 
check and gave it to H——, who soon de- 
parted. 

“Not to lose any time,” remarked Tom, 
“we will call on your mother early to-mor- 
row. Shall we go together?” 

hardly know why, but after what had 
occurred I shrank from going thus armed 
with authority. 

“No,” said L. “Perhaps I had best make 
her a friendly call and talk over the matter 
with her.” 

“Just as you say.” 

We went down to supper. On the stairs 
Isaw a gentleman passing out—Brinton, I 
thought. 

“Was that Mr. Brinton?” I inquired of 
the clerk. 

“Yes, he was inquiring for you, bat said 
he wouldn’t go up then.” 

It seemed a little strange, [ thought, that 
Brinten should take the trouble to call, with- 
out wanting to see me. 

The next morning at eleven I went round 
to call on Ingalls. “Is Mr. Brinton within?” 

“No, Mr. Brinton had gone down street. 

This was exactly what I had hoped. I 
inquired for Mrs. Brinton. She was at 
breakfast in her own room. [ sent up my 
card and went into the parlor to wait. In 
spite of myself I was in quite a flutter; so 
much depended on this interview. My pros- 
pect of paying Tom hung on it, and still 
another matter much nearer my heart, [ 
fear. I had to wait nearly half an hour. I 
determined to be cool (persons in a flurry 
always do), and courteous, and firm, and I 
don’t know what not. By-and-by Ingalls 
came in. I rose. She bade me good-morn- 
ing a little icily, I thought, or at least imag- 
ined, and bade me be seated, 

“T find myself compelled to call on a mat- 
ter of business,” I began. “That is my 
apology for coming so early.” 

My motlrer remarked that none was nec- 
essary. She was regarding me attentively. 
I never yet found it more difficult to retain 
my self-possession. 

“A matter of business?” she said, as if to 
enable me to proceed. 

“Yes,” I continued; “ I deem it but jus- 
tice to myself to inquire relative to my late 
father’s affairs.” 


Ingalls paled a little, and seemed to con- 
centrate her mind. 

“T don’t see any necessity for such an in- 
quiry,” shereplied with considerable spirit. 
“None whatever.” 

“T beg your pardon; but I do.” 

“T administered your father’s estate,” she 
wenton. “It was his last wish that I should 
take entire charge of his affairs.” 

“But not to the entire exclusion of his 
son and heir,” I said. 

“T am hi heir,” replied Ingalls. “ He left 
his estate to me.” 

“ He left no will; and the law will scarce- 
ly recognize you as his sole heir,” I remarked. 

Ingails started. 

“Indeed!” she exclaimed. “How do you 
know that he left no will?” 

“T have proof of it,” I replied. “ Besides, 
you have vourself said that you adminis- 
tered. None but intestate estates are ad- 
ministered on.” 

My mother looked straight at me for some 
moments, as if to read my intention. 

“ It matters little,” she at length resumed. 
“ His estate was very inconsiderable.”’ 

“His estate was sworn at $78,760,” I said. 

Ingalis was clearly alarmed at the extent 
of my information. 

“It was vastly over-estimated!” she cried. 

“But [ prefer to take it under oath,” I 
replied. 

She was trembling all over; and for that 
matter so was I. In a word, we were both 
getting mad very fast. 

“What do you propose to do?” she de- 
manded, struggling hard to conceal her 
emotion. 

“T propose,” I replied, “to give you your 
choice between a prosecution and an offer 
to settle amicably.” 

“ Let me hear your offer.” 

“ You are worth to-day $100,000—” 

“It’s false!” she exclaimed. 

“Or, in other words,” I repeated, “the 
Gordon estate is worth $100,000. Two-thirds 
of this estate is legally mine. But in con- 
sideration of the extreme kindness” (re- 
member, reader, I had got pretty angry) 
“in consideration of the extreme kindness 
with which you watched over my tender 
years, I'll take $40,000, and say square with 
you.” 

“ Forty thousand dollars!” The words 
were almost shrieks. “Forty thousand dol- 
lars! You young blackmailer! Leave the 
house! Leave this house!” 
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A COUNTRY BOY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Lity BRANDE went down to Vermont one 
summer with her mother, who took rooms 
in a farmhouse for the months of July and 
August. This was the first time that Lily 
ever saw a real country place. She was a 
city-born girl, and had gone for her summer 
vacations to Niagara, or Newport, or Nahant, 
with her mother, but never to any true 
country place, So this was a new experience. 

I must own that Lily was dainty, and dis- 
posed to turn up her pretty little nose at 
first. The uwncarpeted floors, the cane-seat 
chairs, the plain way of living were so differ- 
ent from what she was used to. But then, 
the floors were snow-white, and so cool for 
summer, and everything was tasteful and 
neat. The food was as good as could be, 
and the people were well-bred. Mrs. Fen- 
wick was indeed a lady, and had as good an 
education as Lily’s own mother; and Louis 
Fenwick, the eldest boy, was going to bea 
wonderful scholar, his teachers said. 

Lily carried her books with her, for she 
was trying to get up with her class in school, 
having been ill and fallen behind. And she 
not only wanted to get up with them, but 
she meant to go¥neadvance. Lily was an 
ambitious girl, and had wonderful dreams of 
what she should one day be; how learned, 
what a great man she would marry, and 
what countries she wonld visit. She by no 
means thought these Fenwicks worthy of 
much attention from her though she meant 
to treat them politely. She had heard ladies 
talk, and had treasured up their sayings. 

“T mustn’t be burdened with common ac- 
quaintances,” she said to herself. “I must 
be very strict and polite, and not at all inti- 
mate, and then forget all about them as soon 
as I gohome. When you go to a place and 
pay your board, you are not obliged to know 
the people afterwards, unless you wish.” 

Miss Lily talked this way to herself while 
she was getting ready to go down to break- 
fast one morning, and made up her mind 
how to act. The bell rang just as her mind 
was made up, and she went down. 

They were all sitting at the breakfast- 
table. The floor was white, hop-vines swung 
before the windows, and kept out all of the 
morning surshine except a few stray yellow 


flecks that managed to get through; there 
were fresh flowers in the vases on the man- 
tel-piece, and the breakfast looked delicious, 
It struck Lily just at that moment that the 
room looked someway even prettier than 
their dining-room at home, she couldn’t tell 
how. 

“And what lovely hair he has!” thought 
she, as she passed behind the chair where 
Louis sat. 

It was, indeed, lovely hair, soft and 
brown, with golden lights in it, and it fell in 
rich glossy locks half curled. 

But when Lily reached her place opposite, 
and Louis looked up with a smile anda 
blush, she only gave him a very cool little 
polite bow. 

Louis blushed again, and looked down in- 
to his plate, and the blush stayed in his 


“cheeks this time. 


“How proud she is!” he thought. “She 
thinks that.I am not worth smiling at be- 
cause I.am &common farmer’s son. Perhaps 
T’ll be as high in the world as she some day. 
I wont coax her. She may go as she pleases, 
speak, or not. I don’t care for her. But 
how pretty she is!” ' 

He couldn’t help saying that, nor could 
any one else help it; for Lily was a beauty— 
such a beauty as her name indicated. Such 
whiteness and dainty delicacy never were 
seen before; such golden hair, all waved and 
flying, such soft blue eyes, with long pale- 
brown lashes, and delicate brows! The boy 
was perfectly bewitched by this beauty. It 
seemed to him fairy-like, and reminded him 
of all the heroines he had read of. He never 
read a poem in which a beautiful lady was 
described, but he instantly thought of Lily 
Brande; and Louis had read a good many 
stories and poems. ‘ 

When he went out on his way to school 
that day he broke off a sweetbrier rose. Lily 
was sitting on the edge of the veranda, with 
her back toward him, and he thought, “ How 
pretty that rose would look tangled into her 
hair!” He forgot fora moment her pride 
and his own resolutions, and going to her, 
stooped and put the rose just behind her 
ear, and was about twisting a lock about it 
to keep it in place. 
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Lily rose and looked at him with haughty 
anger. “ Master Louis, you forget yourself!’ 
she exclaimed. “ You are too familiar.” 

The rose dropped at her feet; the boy 
stood one moment looking at her, then, 
without a word, turned and went away. He 
had turned very red and started back at her 
first word, but as he went away, she saw 
that his face was quite pale. 

“T can’t help it!” she said, pettishly, to 
herself. ‘He had no right to take such lib- 
erties, The idea of a boy like him daring to 
put a rose in my hair! But it is a pretty 
rose.” She stooped and picked it up. 

All that forenoon she went about uneasily, 
provoked with herself and provoked with 
Louis. She had known him now a fortnigl 
and had got to like him in acertain way. He 
had done her a great many kindnesses, and, 
till this time, had always been respectful. 
She was sorry to lose his friendship; 
and besides, she liked to be admired, 
and she knew that he had admired her. 

When he came home that noon she 
was standing on the: piazza, with 
rose in her hair, just where he had trie 
to put it. But he took no notice, onl 
turned aside to another door, and woul 
not look at her. 

“TI think he puts on airs for acountry 
boy!” thought Lily, very much vexed; 
and during dinner never once looked at 
him. She would show him that she 
was not going to be sorry for putting 
him in his place. 

But somehow she didn’t feel any hap- 
pier, though Louis looked very sober, 
and scarcely ate any dinner. 

When he came home at night Lily 
was sitting ate window, with her books 
in her hand, She looked at him, but he 
dropped his eyes, and said nothing. She 
waited uneasily, not knowing what to do; 
and since she felt so doubtful, and wanted, 
moreover, to know how he felt, she looked at 
him a good deal. 

“She shan’t get a chance to snub me 
again!’ thought Louis. “I was a fool to 
do it, but I didn’t mean any harm.” 

So he sat after tea and studied his lessons, 
never looking up, though he knew that Lily 
was not far off, and was looking at him. 

By-and-by she came nearer, and said, “I 
can’t do this sum in analysis. You need not 
help me if you don’t want to.” 

“T'll help you,” he said, laying down his 
book, but without a smile. He blushed, 


though. Poor Louis always blushed easily. 

Lily sat down on the settee beside him, 
and he took her slate, and began to look over 
the figures to see what was wrong. But she 
also blushed at last to see that he kept as 
far as possible from her, and once when her 
hand touclied his in poiuting to the slate, he 
drew his back as if it had been poisoned. 

It took him but a minute to finish the 
sum, then he gave her the slate, and took up 
his book again. 

“ Thank you, Louis,” she said, lingering. 

“Welcome,” he answered, opening his 
book again. 

“Are you angry with me?” slie asked, 
softly. 

He hesitated. He didn’t like to say yes, 
andthe didn’t want to tell alie. “O,no mat- 
ter about it!” he said. 


“I’m sorry I was so cross, Louis!” Lily 
said, after a moment; during which she wait- 
ed‘for him to look up, and he didn’t. 

“ No matter!” he said, again, and went to 
studying his lessons. 

But after she had gone he was sorry. “She 
was sweet to come and try to be friends,” he 
thought, looking on his book, but not seeing 
aword. “I wish I’d been good to her.” 

It came bedtime, that is, Lily’s, and she 
said good-night to her mother, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fenwick, in the parlor, and went out 
through the entry to go upstairs. Some one 
stood in the front door, and he turned as she 
came out, and spoke to her. 

“O, good-night, Louis!” she said. 
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“Wont you come here a minute?” Louis 
asked. 

She went to him, and they stood in the 
door together, 

“T want you to forgive me for being impu- 
dent to you this morning,” he said, hastily, 
“and for being cross this evening.. I didn’t 
think when I started to put the»flower in 
your hair. I’m only a country boy, but per- 
haps you may be glad to know me some day. 
I don’t mean to stay here forever, and so 
think myself as good as anybody. But I am 
not so good as you.” 

“O yes, youare!” interrupted Lily. “You 


are better; and I’m sorry,too, Let’s make up.” 

So they made up, and were always the 
best of friends; such great friends, indeed, 
that Mrs. Brande said she should think they 
were lovers if they were a little older, 

“ We are lovers, mamma,” Lily said. “We 
are going to be married in twelve years. 
Then Louis will be twenty-six and I twenty- 
four, and he will be a great man.” 

Sure enough, so it turned out. Louis did 
make a great man; and when they grew up, 
Lily, then a beautiful young lady, gladly 
married the country boy whom she had once 
despised. 
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SILVERSEA. 


BY M, A. ALDEN. 


“O, it was such a beautiful land! Willie and I were there; 
It was in a dream, and it se@Med to be as if we sailed in air. 


“Sailed high up in the heavenly clouds,.that floated fleecy and white, 


Seemed to sail where the moonlight 


ilvered them all with light. 


“Rippling wavelets closer came, Closer to Willie and me, 
We dipped our hands where the shiniig sands shone through a silver sea. 


“And we saw far off in my beautiful dream a gleaming, beautiful shore; 
In merriest glee to réach it we did ply our glistening oar. 


“Nearer we came, and the sweetest sound of music reached my ear, 
And a misty boat gn the wave afloat, to Willie and me drew near. 


“*What is te name of that beautiful land? we asked, of the boatman bright, 
Whose bark now lay like asilver ray by ours in the sea of light. 


“*That land, he said, ‘where ye now shall go, is the land of Silversea; 
To enter there, your bark of air leave, sailing thither with me.’ 


“Then on we sped to that shining land, and how shall I ever say 
What wonderful trees, and birds, and flowers, there all before us lay? 


“We walked in a grove, where the glistening fruit hung low like jewels rare; 
They bade us eat of it, juicy and sweet, and each of us ate our share. 


“T wish I'd brought some home to 


you, mother, my darling dear, 


For ’twas better far than our fruits are, better than anything here. 


“ Then through a palace gleaming and white, through a hall where a fountain played, 
Where the sweet birds sang till the whole place rang with the music that they made, 


“Willie and I were entering, so happy, mother, you never can know, 
When some one spoke, and 1 awoke, and then, O mother, we couldn't go! 


“But Ill never forget that beautifal land that shone to Willie and me, 
And I'll try and try to dream again of my beautiful Silversea!” 
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GRANDMAMMA’S CANCELLATION. 


BY MARY L. BRANCH. 


GRANDMAMMA was such a funny old lady. 
She sat in a straight high-backed chair with 
a lion’s head carved at the top, and she wore 
a black dress, a white muslin kerehief, and 
a cap with tall crimped ruffles all around it. 
There she sat all day long knitting mittens; 
her eyes looked very wise and bright behind 
her spectacles, she nodded her head briskly 
sometimes and made sharp little speeches, 
and well she knew how to bring up little 
boys. It almost seemed to Tommy as if sh 
would read his very thoughts, whenever h 
was wishing he could play truant, or plan- 
ning to go softly down into the cellar for gin- 
gerbread. 

Tommy sat with his fingers plunged in his 
curly hair, poring over his arithmetic lesson, 


and every now and then he scratched, ou temToaniity, and 


some figures with his pencil. 

“Aint cancellation a jolly rule tho 
he exclaimed. 

“ How does it work, dear?” asked 
mamma. 

“O, just as easy! When there’s a nu 
below the line that’s like a number aboy 
the line, you cancel them both, and so 
they’re out of the way. Don’t you see, 
grandma? See how hard this sounds—mul- 
tiply 6 by 8 and by 49 and by 300 and by 
27, and then divide all that by 9 multiplied 
by 7 multiplied by 100 multiplied by 7 muiti- 
plied by 6 multiplied by 8. It took Bob Davis 
a whole half hour to work it out the long way, 
because he was ‘too lazy to learn to cancel, 
But I can cancel. You strike out 6 above 
and 6 below, and 8 above and 8 below, then 
49 above and the two sevens below because 
7 times 7 makes 49, then 100 below and 300 
above, only you must leave a 3 over the 300 
because it was 3 times as much as 100, then 
9 below and 27 above, but leave 3 over 
the 27 because it is 3 times as much as 9. 
Then there is only left 8 to be multiplied by 
8 above the line, and that makes9. And 
there is nothing at all left to divide by, so 
the answer is just 9. Set me an example, 
and see, how quick I can do 
it.” 

“Not now,” said grandmamma, with an 
odd little smile. “But maybe I will this 
evening. 


“Why, Tommy, it’s almost two: 


o'clock! ourslate, snatch your hat, 
and be 16 wind!” 

The short winter afternoon slipped swiftly 
by, and it was almost time to light the lamps, 
when Tommy in a bluster, slamming 
&he door, and furious. Billy Taft had stolen 
hig sled at recess, Bob Davis had pinched 
h Bert had hit him in the face with a 

l and made his nose bleed. 
“Till pay ’em off to-morrow,” grumbled 
. a d almost crying. 
ma peered at him over her spec- 
then she went to her own corner 
and took two anise-seed cookies 
fem ajar for poor turbulent Tommy. He 
felt. better with each mouthful. 

“And.now, ” said she, “get your slate, 
t down upon this little stool 

give you a sum in cancel 


Tommy was all ready in a minute with 
slate and pencil. 

“ Now draw a line.” 

Tommy drew it. 

Now put above the line that Bob pinched 
u, and Bert hit you, and all the other 
troubles you met with to-day.” 

“Why, whatagpnny arithmetic!” said 
Tommy, staring. 

“ This is my sort oelbiton» replied 
grandma. “Have you 1) them all 
down ?” 

There was a pause while Tominy“tried to 
remember all his grievances, But at last he 
thought he had them all put down. 

“Now what goes below the line?” asked 
Tommy, curiously. 

“Ah yes!” said grandma. “Did you do 
anything to Billy?” 

“ Told the teacher and got him a licking,” 
said Tom, promptly, 

“ What made Bert snowball you?” 

“*Cause I tripped him up, and—he fell— 
and—broke his popgun,” explained Tommy, 
slowly and with evident reluctance. 

* Put that below the line,’ said grandma, 
“and think of all the naughty things you 
have done to-day, and put them all below 
the line.” 

Tommy’s face fell, he was beginning to un- 
derstand grandmamma’s arithmetic. He set 
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down a few things and handed her the slate. 
This is the way the sum read: 
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Grandmamma looked at the slate 
laughed, her eyes twinkling behind her's 

“I’m sure there ought to be more below 
the line,” she said. “ How did i ae 
your shin, Tommy ?” 

Now that was something that Tommy had 
meant to keep secret. Betty had made 
mince pies the day before, he knew, but they 
were nowhere in the pantry, for he had 
looked thoroughly. So that'very morniiig he 
had stolen softly down cellar t6 search, and 
there, sure enough, he found “them wilder, 
tub, He broke off quite a plece from one 
and started up, but on the dark steps he stum- 
bled and fell, and that y his poor shin 
was even now d aching. Little by 
litue it all camg ont, and at grandma’s di- 
rection he wrote‘n the slate below the line: 

“ Weng-down cellar to steal mince pie.” 

“There,” said grandma, “ cancel that and 
cancel the sore shin, and you wont have any- 
thing left to complain of there. And don’t 
you think what you did to Willie Jones can- 
cels what Mr. Jones is going to do to you? 
Cancel them both out—you’ve nothing to 
complain of there, Tommy. Bell did quite 
right to laugh at you when you teased her— 
cancel those two things out.” 

“O, I can finish it up, now!” said Tommy, 
ruefully, “ I suppose Bert’s broken popgun 
cancels out my nose-bleed. And ‘I'll let 
Bill’s licking cancel his stealing my sled. 
And maybe knocking Bob down was as bad 
as his pinching me. But I have lots of trou- 
bles left, grandma.” And Tommy drew a 
long face as he thought how his stomach 
‘ached, and how his boot pinched, and how 
he had gone puddinglegs. 


“T guess the raisins you ate,” said grand 
ma, slyly, “ are what made so few in our pud- 
ding this noon, and perliaps that is why you 
had no pudding at all, and why your stomach 
aches, eh, Tommy ?” 

Tommy blushed a little and cancelled the 
items without aword. Then he confessed 
that he had kicked Jem’s dog before it bit 
him, and he had drawn a saucy picture of 
the teacher which was reason enough for 
the seolding. So there was a chance for 


* more cancelling. 


As for the boot piuching his foot, it was 
well known in the family that Tommy chose 
his own boots at the store, and rejected his 


uch prettier and trimmer on his foot. He 
dn’t mind then how they made his toes 
lap over each other, and grandma did not fail 
to suggest a little cancelling there. 
And then how do you suppose it turned out 
about the chopping wood? Why, Tommy’s 
father told him to do it the afternoon before, 
there was plenty of time, and because 
In’t mind then, he had to do it in the 
ing, and was anybody but Tommy him- 
blame for that? As to the review 
h granmar, good boys who learn 
essons thoroughly every day are not 
of reviews, and what could Tommy 
xpect when he had failed in every recita- 
tion for a week, except when he peeped into 
his book, and that was worse than failing. 
So all Tommy’s woes were cancelled out 
by his misdeeds, except losing his penknife, 
and that had been a lame thing for months 
with a broken blade. He looked a good 
deal taken aback at the result of grand- 
mamma’s cancellation, aud began to feel like 
a very naughty little boy indeed. There was 
no more complaining nor naughtiness that 
evening, but Tommy sat at the table study- 
ing his lessons, so modest and so quiet, that 
it made grandmamma smile, as she sat in her 
high-backed chair knitting, and she said to 
herself there was hope of this little boy yet. 
And so there was, for Tommy was a bright 
boy and did not forget this odd new kind of 
arithmetic. He could not help seeing after 
that, that he never got a scolding unless he 
had done wrong, and never got into a qua» 
rel except when he felt ugly, the cat never 
‘scratched him unless he teased ber, his les- 
sons were never poor unless he had failed to 
study them: In fact, he found if he wanted 
- everything to go right with him, he had only 
to keep himself right to start with, 


: a ther’s advice, because this pair looked so 
‘ 
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Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


All letters relating to this Department 
should be sent to Epwin R, Briees, West 
BETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 

1. The Alphabet. 2. Chrysanthemum. 
3. Tear; Ella; Ally; Rays. 4, Bean; Echo; 
Rapier; Law; Iota; Navy. (Berlin. Norway.) 
5. Alameda. 6, Stanislaus. 7. Mariposa. 
8. Monterey. 9. Sacramento. 10. Calaveras, 
11. San Mateo. 12. Spout-pout. 13. Smite- 
mite. 14, Share-hare. 15. Brood-rood, 
16. Hope, Hop, Cope, Mope, Mop, Fop, Pap, 
Top, Rope. 17. Bittern-Bitter. 18. Booth- 
Boot. 19. Gorget-Gorge. 20. Canton-Canto, 
21. How happy is he born and taught 

Who serveth not another’s will; 
~ Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 


Enigma. 
I am composed of 89 letters. 

My 13, 7, 18, 36, 28, is an important course 
in college. 

My 16, 39, 30, is the symbol of one of the 
alkalies. 

My 21, 20, 36, 13, 19, 3, is a Latin adjective. 

My 1, 38, 4, 13, is one of the powers of the 
mind. 


My 11, 5, 34, 15, 22, with de prefixed, is the 


terror of schoolgirls. 

My 13, 10, 32, 2, 34, is one of the mechanical 
powers. 

My 35, 26, 11, 27, 29, is a musical term, 

My 9, 2, 14, 25, belong to the human body. 

My 11, 12, 17, 24, belongs to the Catholic 
ehureh, 

My 13, 39, 6, is a transitive verb. 

My 87, 19, is a French conjunction. 

My 12, 21, 34, 30, 34, 7, and 11, 33, 8, 81, 86, 
23, are the names of the composers. 

My whole is one of the first female calleges 
in the United States. 


56. Cross-Word Enigma. 
The answer is formed of letters nine; 
The first is in course, but not in line; 
The second is in showy, but not in fine; 
The third is in rum, but not in wine; 
The fourth is in prong, but not in tine; 
The fifth is in eat, but not in dine; 

The sixth is in nine, but not in eight; 
The seventh is in time, but not in date; 
The eighth is in doom, but not in fate; 


The ninth is in ounce, but not in weight; 


The whole is an associate. RUTHVEN. 


Decapitations. 
57. Behead a stain, and leave noisy. 
58. Scanty, and leave to diminish. 
59. Joyous, and leave a youth. 
60. To defraud, and leave to inflame. 
61, Fraud, and leave a float of wood, 
Emery W. BARTLETT. 
62. Behead a town in Virginia, and leave a 


town in Massachusetts. 
Roy. 


63. Behead the name of a president of the 
United States, and leave what one is apt 
to do when in a rage. 

64. Behead labor, and leave a lubricator. 

W. E. Surfon. 


65. Double Acrostic. 

1. A conditional agreement. 2. Toinjura 
8. Act of performing. 4. Adark spot. 5. A 
body of water. 

The initials name one musical instrument, 
the finals another. Ep. WYNNE. 


66. Diamond Puzzle. 

1. Aconsonant. 2, A pronoun. 3, A be- 
quest. 4. Jewel-boxes, 5. Pleasure. 6. A 
bard. 7. To vanish. 8. Freedom. 9. Ven- 
geance. 10. Metal. 11. A vowel. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


Concealed Authors, 
67. Cuba contemplates a revolution. 
68. Sundry denunciations were made. 
69. A clock enables one to know the time of 
day. 
70. I feund my coop open yesterday. 
71, Colburn saw me enter the door. 


Ros Roy. 
72. He tells her I dance. 


73. Ina cowl eyes may be seen. 
74, In my muff let cherries rest. 
75. How do you write 100? Is this proper, 
C? I value your opinion. 
Crrit DEANE, 


76. Transposition. 
Voel lal! Rof thea thetegteb heat, 

Dan grohuth vole shearnetic ; 
Evol lal! Rof heat balls nifta dan alfi; 
Helwi voel, kile Ogd, re’en sheetca. 

Voel si het awl, het file peersum, 
Het algo hewer lal rea detginn; 
Eth etha slalh ide, het fresit halls seeca, 
Tub olev si veern dennig. . 


Answers in Two Months. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tre Aprorr SworpsMAN.—Pulaski, as it is 
well known, was as adroit a swordsman as he 
was perfect in horsemanship, and he ever rode 
a powerful and fleet charger. During the re- 
treat of the American army through New Jer- 
sey, in the darkest hour of our national adver- 
sity, he was pursued by a small party of British 
eavalry, the leader of which was a good horse- 
man, and mounted as well as Pulaski. Pulaski 
rode in the rear of his detachment, and the 
British captain rode in front of those he com- 
manded. The morning sun was shining bright- 
ly, casting oblique shadows, and the pursued 
party entered a long narrow lane. Pulaski 
having satisfied himself of the superior speed 
and command of his horse over that of his pur- 
suer, slackened his pace, and kept his horse to 
the side of the land farthest from the sun. The 
pursuing officer came up in hot haste, so as te 
make the decisive cut upon Pulaski, as soon as 
he could reach him. Pulaski rode as though 
he heard not the advance upon him, yet he 
kept his eye warily upon the ground on the 
side of his horse toward the sun on the right. 
As soon as the shadow of the pursuer’s horse 
gained upon him so that his horse’s head, by 
his shadow, had gained about half the length 
of his own horse’s body, he gave the sudden 
eword-cut of St. George with his powerful arm, 
and saw the decapitated head of the English 
officer following the stroke. 

His mathematical eye had measured the dis- 


tance by the position of the shadow so accu- 


rately, that the pursuing officer lost his head 
before he ever suspected that his proximity 
was known, or that a blow was meditated. 


A REMARKABLE Canary.—One of the most 
remarkable instances of endurance and sagac- 


ity in the ornithological line is at present to be 


seen at South Halsted Street, in the shape of 
an elderly canary that has now reached the 
age of twelve years, and is still as spirited a 
songster as he was ten years ago. What is 
more surprising in this wee bit of melody, is 


the fact that it has been stone blind for two 


years past, aud “looks” down with contempt 
on its younger mates at their dearth of music, 
and still warbles its delicious musie from its 
own “ song-book ” with volume enough to com- 
pensate for their short-comings. 

When darkness first came upon the little 
fellow, he experienced much difficulty in loco- 
motion, and was constantly coming in contact 
with the wires of the cage, or with the perches 


thereof. By degrees his birdship was taught 
caution, and now he is perfectly sure-footed. 
He moves about with a method wonderful to 
observe. On going from perch to perch, he 
climbs along the wires, at each step putting 
out the foot as carefully as the blind man his 
cane, and when he reaches the desired position, 
he tunes up with volubility, as if in self-con- 
gratulation of his superior accomplishment. 

In walking on the floor of his cage he uses 
the same precautions, and in his daily abla- 
tions observes all the forms and customs in 
vogue among his more fortunate companions. 
In this performance it is noticeable, however, 
that he never forgets his infirmity, for he wash- 
es his head with the utmost care, always avoid- 
ing contact between his claws and any portion 
of the feathers in the vicinity of his sightless 
eyes. Such sagacity in a bird so fragile is 
really astonishing; and this little blind musi- 
cian is the pride of his owner, the wonder of 
the neighborhood, and, we suppose, the envy 
of his feathered brethren. 


Tue Lowest Tyre or Humaniry.—On the 
island of Borneo has been found a race of wild 
creatures, of which kindred varieties have been 
discovered in the Philippine Island, in Terra 
del Fuego, and in South America. They walk 
unusually, almost erect on two legs, and in 
that attitude measure about four feet in height. 
They are dark, wrinkled and hairy, They con- 


struct no habitations, form no families, scarce- 
ly associate together, sleep in caves and trees, 


feed on snakes and vermin, on ants, eggs, and 
on each other. They cannot be forced or tamed 
to any labor, and are hunted and shot among 
the trees like the great gorilla. When cap- 


tured alive, one finds with surprise that their 
uncouth jabbering sounds like actual language, 


A CoMPLIMENT FoR BALLOU's MAGAZINE.— 
The following letter is from a gentleman connected 
with the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad. He likes 
Ballou’s Magazine, and does not hesitate to say so, 
as will be seen by his letter. We wish we had 
100,000 just such friends: 

“ Drayton Plains Station, May 11, 1872. 

. Tomes & Tatsor:—Dear Sirs,—I 
feel to-night just like giving you a word of praise 
for the enjoyment you have afforded me these 
many long years. I have been a reader and buyer 
of your Magazine constantly since the year 1856, 
and have the numbers all on file from that date. Ic 
always comes to me like the face of an old friend, 
in the different States I have lived in. Although 
you have not had my name on your list, yet you 
may consider me an old acquaintance. 

* Yours traly, C. B. ALBERTSON 
“Agt. Drayton Plains, D. &. M. Railroad, Mich” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Lams CxHors.—Cut a neck or loin of lamb 
into chops; rub them.over with the beaten 
yolk of an egg; dip them into grated bread, 
mixed with plenty of chopped parsley, and sea- 
son with lemon-peel, pepper and salt; fry them 
a light brown in good dripping; make a sauce 
with the trimmings, and thicken the sauce 
with butter rolled in flour; add a little lemon 
pickle and mushroom ketehup. Garnish with 
fried parsley. They may be served with or 
without the gravy. 


Lams SHOULDER, GRILLED.—Boil it; score 
it in chequers about an inch square, rubit over 
with the yolk of an egg, pepper and salt it, 
strew it with bread-crumbs and dried parsley, 
or sweet herbs, carbonado, i.e., grill, i.e., broil it 
over a clear fire, or put it in a Dutch oven till 
it is a nice light brown; send up some gravy 
with it, or make a sauce for it of flour and wa- 
ter well mixed together with an ounce of fresh 
butter, a tablespoonful of mushroom or walnut 
ketchup, and the juice of half alemon, Breasts 
of lamb are often done in the same way, and 
with mushroom or mutton sauce, 


Lams Streaks, Friep.—Fry them of the 
nicest brown; when served, throw over them 
a good quantity of crumbs of fried bread and 
crisped parsley. Or season them, and boil in 
buttered papers, either with crumbs and herbs, 
or without, according to taste. 


Ham Toast.—Cut some crumb of bread into 
thin slices; then take an equal number of thin 
slices of ham, beat them well with a rolling- 
pin, and then soak them in warm water for 
about two hours; take them out, dry them 


well, and put them into a saucepan with a lit- 


tle bacon, a slice of veal, and half a glass of 
stock; let them boil for half an hour, and then 
add half a glass of veal blond. Fry your bread 
to a nice color in some lard; lay it on a dish, 
and on each piece lay a slice of the ham; pour 
the sance over them, Take particular care to 


out the ham as nearly as possible the size and 
shape of the bread. 


BroitepD Ham.—Cut thin slices from the 
middle of the ham, as true and uniform as pos- 
sible, having the knife very sharp. But if by 
carelessness some parts are thicker than oth- 


ers, roll the thick part out, stoutly, with a roll- 
ing-pin. Soak an hour or two in warm water, 


unless the ham is quite fresh. Have the grid- 
iron perfectly free from roughuess, and well 
heated; then broil over a brisk fire, turning 
constantly, that no part may be black. If cut 
thin enough, it will take but a few minutes to 
broil it. When done, butter and pepper to 
suit the taste. For breakfast, an omelet, or 
eggs cooked in some acceptable way, should 
always go with ham, 


Lams, To Roast or Bort.—A quarter of an 
hour is generally allowed to each pound of 
meat; a leg of lamb of five pounds will there- 
fore take an hour and a quarter to roast or boil, 
the other joints in the same proportion; serve 
either with salad, pickles, brocoli, cauliflowers, 
string beans, peas, potatoes or cucumbers, 
raw or stewed. 


Ham Gravy.—Take a deep saucepan, put in- 
to ita piece of fresh butter, several slices of 
ham, about six pieces of veal, the size of a wal- 
nut, and two or three carrots, cut in small 
pieces; set these over a slow fire, and let them 
stand till they give out their juices, and the 
ham and veal become crispand stick; then put 
in a hittle stock, and let it boil; in an hour’s 
time add a glass of white wine; leave it a quar- 
ter of an hour, when it will be sufficiently 


done; take off every particle of fat, strain it 
into a pan, and Set it by for use. 


Lemon-Pret Essexce.—Wash and brash 


clean the lemons; let them get perfectly dry; 
take a lump of loaf sugar, and rub them till all 
the yellow rind is taken up by the sugar; scrape 
off the surface of the sugar into a preserving- 
pot, and press it hard down; cover it very close, 
and it will keep for some time, 


GranaM Morrixs.—One pint of sour 
milk, a small teaspoonful of soda, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, and Graham flour sufficient 
to make a thick batter. Bake in rings, or drop 
the batter in spoonfuls on a flat tin. Adda 


little salt before baking. \ 


OOD ENGRAVINGS For satz. We 
have on hand, in eS order and cond 
tion, several thousand Woop ENGRavineas, 
which we will dispose of at reasonable rates in 
lots to suit purchasers. The engravings repre- 
sent cities, towns, animals, individuals, scen- 
ery, and other subjects too numerous to me 
tion. Address THOMES & TALBOT, 63 Congress 


Btreet, Boston, Mass, 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


In a little village in Vermont there lived a 
family named Ransom. They were not pious 
people—rather on the reprobate order, in 
fact—and they never went tochurch. Once, 
however, during a revival, the family were 
prevailed upon to attend preaching. When 
they made their reluctant and tardy appear- 
ance the services had begun, and they had 
scarcely taken their seats when the preacher 
gave out the first hymn, reading it somewhat 
thus: “Return, ye ransom’ sinners home.” 
“All right!” cried the head of the Ransoms, 
getting up ina rage and clapping his hat 
on his head. “Come along, old woman and 
gals, we'll go home fast enough, and every- 
body in this ole church knows we didn’t 
want to come.” 


A sentimental young lady lost a poodle on 
which she set great value, and which she fed 
with her own hands. Not long after the 
poodle had departed this transitory life, Fri- 
dolina was seen to contemplate with great 
pensiveness the countenance of a bewhis- 
kered and beringleted young man. “ Frido- 
lina, my dear,’ said her maiden aunt, a 
very proper old lady, “don’t look at young 


ie Frizzly; he'll think you are in love with 


him.” “Ican’t help it, Aunt Sophia,” re- 


plied Fridolina, with tears in her lovely eyes. — 


“ His expression is so like that of my poor 
little Moppets.” 


A family living in the country hired a new 
coachman, and his name was William. As 
both the gentleman of the house and his eld- 
est son were named William, it was thought 
advisable, to avoid confusion, to call the 
coachman by his last name. William was ac- 
cordingly asked to state his surname. 

“ Deary,” said he, with a diabolical grin. 

The family shuddered. Think of it. How 
would this sort of thing sound: 

“Deary, come here a minute.” “Cut me 
some flowers for a bouquet, Deary.” “ How 
long I have been waiting for you, Deary!” 

An English clergyman, a High Church- 
men, was preparjng a number of young wo- 
men last February for confirmation. Among 


them is one who tells this story: “ You all 
doubtless know, my good girls,” said he, ad- 
dressing them with affectionate earnestness, 
“what next Wednesday is?” “O, yes sir,” 
they all exclaimed, “ it’s St. Valentine’s Day.” 
They were right enough, but it was also Ash 
Wednesday, and the coincidence was fatal 
to its pretensions, 


A scholar in a country school was asked, 
“ How do you parse ‘ Mary milks the cow?’ ” 
The last word was disposed of as follows: 
“Cow is a noun, feminine gender, singular 
number, third person, and stands for Mary.” 
“Stands for Mary? How do you make that 
out?” “Because,” added the intelligent pu- 
pil, “ if the cow didn’t stand for Mary, how 
could she milk her.” 


A little ragged urchin begging in the 
streets the other day, was asked by a lady 
who filled his basket, if his parents were 
living. “Only dad, marm,” was the reply. 
“Then you’ve got enough in your basket to 
feed the family for some time,” said the lady. 
“Ono, I haven’t, neither,” said the lad; 
“for dad and me keep five boarders, He 
does the housework and I do the market’n.” 


“Papa, stand on that hearth,” said a little 
triennarian to his doting parent, who ob- 
jected that the hearth would be scratched 
and his mother would mot like it. “ Yes, 
papa, do; I wish you would.” “But why, 
my child?” responded paterfamilias. “ Be- 
cause mamma’ll give you fits if you do, and 
I want to see her.” 


Doherty, the late Chief Justice of Ireland, 
used to tell a good story of his posting days. 
He was going circuit in a postchaise, and at 
a dangerous part, where the road skirted a 
descent, one of the horses, which had been 
behaving wildly all the way, began kicking 
furiously. Much alarmed, Doherty called 
out: 

“This is outrageous. I don’t think that 
horse has ever been in harness before.” 

“ Bedad, your lordship’s right. He was 
only took out of the field this mofning.” 
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“And do you mean to tell me that you 


have put an unbroken horse in my carriage ?” 


“Sorra a sight of the leather he has ever, 


seen till to-day. And if he brings your lord- 
ship safe to the fut of the hill, the master 
says he'll buy him.” 


A young couple were sitting together in a 
romantic spot, with birds and flowers about 
them, when the following dialogue ensued: 

“ My dear, if the sacrifice of my life would 
please thee, most gladly would I lay it at thy 
feet.” 

“O sir, you are too kind! But it just re- 
minds me that I wish you’d stop using to- 
bacco,” 

“Can't think of it. It’s a habit to which 
Iam wedded.” 

“Very well, sir, since this is the way you 
lay down your life for me, and as you are al- 
ready wedded to tobacco, I'll take good care 
you are never wedded to me, as it would be 
bigamy.” 

Mr. Charles Augustus Muggins committed 
suicide at 10 o’clock yesterday morning. He 
was avery sensitive man. He was an earnest 
despiser of innovations, The follies and 
frivolities of the times were distraction to 
him. Of late his especial horror was Dolly 
Varden. He battled manfully with ineffable 
repugnance to Dolly Varden hats, Dolly 
Varden boots, Dolly Varden cravats and 
Dolly Varden cigars, and he did not wholly 
yield at the appearance of the Dolly Varden 
cocktail; but when his cruel and inconsid- 
erate landlady, in utter disregard of his sen- 
sibilities, confronted him yesterday morning 
with Dol'y Varden hash for breakfast, his 
mighty heart gave way. Let us hope that 
in laying violent hands upon himself he did 


not forfeit his title to a home in that beauti- 


ful land where the Dolly Varden rages not, 
and the hash fend may not come. 


At a religious meeting a lady persisted in 


standing on a benéh, and thus intercepting | 


the view of others, though she was repeated- 
ly requested to sit down. A reverend old 
gentleman at last rose and said, gravely: “I 
think if the lady knew that she had a large 
hole in each of her stockings, she would not 
exhibit them in this way.” This had the 
desired effect—she immediately sank down 
on her seat. A young minister standing by, 
blushed to the temples and said, “O brother, 
how could you say what was not the fact?” 


“Not the fact” replied the old gentleman; 


“if she had not a large hole in each of her 
stockings I would like to know how she gets 
them on.” 


“T am a self-made man,” said a native of 
Stonington the other day, to a New York 
gentleman, with whom he had been driving 
asharp bargain. “Glad to hear you say so,” 
responded the New Yorker, who had been 
worsted in the trade, “for it relieves the 
Lord of a great responsibility.” “ Self-made ” 
thought probably that he had been misun- 
derstood. 

A gentleman in New York gave a letter of 
introduction to a student of music about to 
visit Leipsic, who wished to put himself un- 
der the instruction of Professor ——, a fam- 
ous teacher of music in the latter city. Upon 
the student’s return home, the gentleman 
asked, “How do you like Professor ?” 
“O, wonderfully. He gave me fine lessons; 
but he is a very singular man. He kept 
praying all the time he was teaching me.” 
“Praying? Why, how do you mean?” 
“Well, while I was playing, he clasped his 
hands, lifted his eyes to the ceiling, and kept 
saying, ‘Good Lord, what sin have I commit- 
ted to deserve this punishment!” 


“Do you execute this deed without any 
fear or compulsion of your husband ?” asked 


' a commissioner of deeds of a woman whose 
‘ acknowledgment of a deed he was taking. 


“Fear of my husband!” exclaimed the 
irate lady. “He—compel—me!” You're a 


‘ fool?’ And she swept indignantly from the 


commissioner’s office. 


A gentleman once asked a little girl, an 
only child, how many sisters she had, and 
was told “ three or four.’ Her mother asked 
Mary, when they were alone, what induced 
her to tell such an untruth. 

“Why, mamma,” cried Mary, “I didn’t 
want to tell him that you were so poor that 
you hadn’t but one child. Wouldn’t he 
thought we were drefful poor?” © 

A young lady of Kansas City is in a bad 
way over the gorgeous Dolly Varden, and 
lets out her feelings thus: 

“ But sweeter than the loveliest rose or lilies of 


the garden, 
Is that new, neat and queenly dress, the lovely 
Dolly Varden!” 
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The Mermaiden’s Fisuat. 


i 
A Gentle Gal (e.) The Ti(edde. 
J 
| 
The Mermaiden's Aunt. 
Squall. Heavy Swell. 


